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Individuals significantly alter the course of history. Fewer still modify 
‘nip of the world, Hardly anyone can be credited with ereating a 
“hatlon-state, Mohammad Ali Jinnah did all three, Hailed as “Great Leader” 
‘[Quold-/-Azam) of Pakistan and its first governor-general, Jinnab virtually 
“‘pjured that country into statehood by the force of his indomitable will 
iace of primacy én Pakistan's history looms like a lofty minaret over 
‘achievements of all his contemporaries in the Muslim League. Yet Jin- 
‘hogan his political career as a leader of India’s National Congress and 
‘aloe World War T remained India’s best “Ambassador of Hind 
Ww Unity.” As enigmatic a figure as Mahatma Gandhi, more powerful 
Pandit Nehru, Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah was one of recent history's most 
wiimatie Headers and least known personalities. For more than a quarter 
“feillury I have been intrigued by the apparent paradox of Jinnah’s strange 
‘hy whlch has to date neyer been told in all the fascinating complexity of 
“Wi lita tight and tragic darkness. 

Many people have helped make this book possible. ‘To the late Lord Louis 
‘Movittatten Tam indebted for his having so generously given me a mora- 
‘i the last year of his life to recall personal meetings with and impres- 
Mons of fiavah, To Begum Liaquat Ak Khan f am equally indebted for her 

hospitality and assistance in Karachi, Professor Z. H. Zaidi of Lon- 
versity most warmly encouraged me to write this book more than a 
‘ago und helped in many ways; he shared his Jinnah letters with me, 
Ny own cogent articles, and introduced me to his old friend and one of 
‘closest colleagues, Mr. M.A. FL Tspahini, who was still living in 
then View Chancellor Sir Cyril Henry Philips of London Univer- 

‘Livy assisted me ducing the early stages of my long search for Jinnah, 
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My dear friend, the late Professor B. N. Pandey of London, helped by in- 
viting me to participate in his “Leadership in South Asia” seminar in 1974, 
‘Warmest thanks to my mentor, Professor Holden Furber, for inspiration 
and generous criticism. 

Professor Sharif al Mujahid, the director of the Quaidhi-Azam Academy 
in Karachi, was most generous in assisting me during my visit to Pakistan. 
{in 1980 as a Fellow of the American Institute of Pakistan Studies. I thank 
him and AIPS Director Professor Hafeez Malik for all of their invaluable 
help. I gratefully acknowledge the aid provided by the AIPS and its board 
in awarding me a fellowship to complete my research in Pakistan. My sin- 
cere thanks also to Dr, Charles Boewe, Mr. Arshad, Mr. Afaqi, and Akbar, 
of the United States Educational Foundation in Islamabad for their kind 
hospitality, 

Dr. A. Z, Sheikh, the director of the National Archives of Pakistan, and 
his fine staff were most cooperative in opening the full resources of their 
archives to me during my visit to Islamabad. I am especially grateful to 
Mr, 8, M. Tkram, the microfilming and photostating officer of the NAP, for 
expediting the flming of Jinnah papers for me, Vice-President Khalid, 
Shamsul Hasan of the National Bank of Pakistan in Karachi was most help~ 
ful in granting me full and immediate access in his office and home to the 
‘excellent Shamsul Hasan Collection of primary Jinnah papers. I am deeply 
grateful to him, and to Dr. M. H. Siti, the director of the University of 
Karachi’s Freedom Movement archives, who introduced me to his very im: 
pressive collection, 

My continuing gratitude and appreciation to the librarian and staff of 
the excellent India Office Library in London, with special thanks to Deputy. 
Archivist Martin Moir and to Dr. Richard Bingle, both of whom were sin- 
‘gularly helpful in steering me toward new material. For this book I have 
interviewed a great nomber of Jinnah’s colleagues and contemporaries in 
Pakistan, India, and Great Britain, as well as in the United States, over the 
‘past fifteen years; and although there is not space to mention each by name, 
‘Twish to thank them all for helping me to better understand this singularly 
secretive and complex man. 

To the Ret. Hon. S. S. Pirzada, the minister of law of Pakistan and chatte 
‘man of the Quaid--Azam Biography Committee, my sincere thanks for 
sharing with me his personal memories and writings on the Quaidhi-Azam, 
To Admiral §. M. Ahsan { am most warmly indebted for historic insights 
‘and generous hespitality. My grateful appreciation also to Mian Mumtaz 
Daultana, Sardar Shaukat Hayat, Justice Javid Iqbal, Brig. No A. Husain, 
former Chief Minister of Sind Mumtaz Ali Bhutto, former Karachi Mayor 
‘Mushim Raza, and former Ambassaslor Mohammad Masooe, for many help 
{ul insights conceening Jinnah’s personality, 
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‘o Ladly Dhanavati Rama Rao, Srimati Pupal Jayaker, and Srimati Sheela 
‘olin Lam deeply indebted for singularly sensitive keys to the character not 
ff Jinnah, but of his wife and daughter as well. I thank Ved Mehta 
hurling with me his father’s memory of Jinnah. Iam most thankful to 
Fuclur Rahman for recalling all that he did about Jinnah, and to 
‘Yrwlewor Khalid Bin Sayeed for his help. Many colleagues and students 
Af the University of California have helped me stay the course in this long 
“seaieh, and especially thank Professors Damodar Sar Desai, Nikki Keddie, 
8. Galbraith, H. Arthur Steiner, Steven Hay, Peter Loewenberg, and 
Poonuwala, For the past decade and a half, my seminar students 
Joved useful questions about Jinnah, each stimulating deeper investi 
“fallin Into his life and motivations; and for this T especially thank Ravi 
Juan Gole, Roger Long, Anand Mavalankar, David Kessler, Sasha 
‘Nasir Khan, Rajan Samtani, and Professor Saleem Ahmad, 
J spoke many times by phone with Jinnab'’s only daughter, Mrs, Dina 
Welln fn 1980 1 was to have interviewed her at her Madison Avenue 
jwent io Manhattan, but unfortunately, perhaps because of her acute 
‘or illness, the meeting was canceled at the last moment, One ques- 
‘Wot she asked in a conversation has often echoed in my memory as ilustra- 
‘Hie of their relationship, “Why so much interest in my father's life, afterall 
‘Mise years?” Mrs. Wadia's only son, Nusli, was unavailable to meet with 
(i, Bombay, both in 1978 and in 1982, but he did write: "My grand- 
‘Mea when T was four. ... My memory of him is vague indeed,” 
Ws fathor was equally clusive, writing from Switzerland in 1982 to in- 
ne that “As Mr, Jinnah disapproved of my marriage to his daughter 
J felighous rounds (Wadia was born a Parsi and converted to Christian- 
Wy), Ls very litte of him & therefore regret I cannot help. . .. My 
1, was 109 young, to remember him & saw little of him so there would 
‘Wye 0 se in contacting her.” In 1980, Jinnab’s last surviving sister was bed- 
Allon in Karachi; Iwas unable to see her, and she died shortly after my 
‘it there 
F thunk my editor, Nancy Lane, and my copy editor, Kathy Antrim, for 
Abels lily bringing this book to press, and T thank Kate Wittenberg as 
‘ell To Faye Fnuman, who typed the manuscript, and to my friend Elaine 
‘Miles who so kindly photographed me, heartfelt thanks, 
Av foe my dearest wife, who has nurtured, sustained, and inspired me 
‘Wel wy works throughout the past thitty years, I confess that no good thing 
‘} have ever dove or written would have been possible without her co- 
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writers, and benchers rushing in and out of Lincoln's Inn nowa- 
‘glunce atthe oil painting, hung since July 1965, on the stone wall 
-enlranee to their Great Mall and Library in London, ‘Those who do 
Why on earth the gaunt, unsmiling face of “M.A. Jinnah, 
‘uu Pitst Governor-General of Pakistan” should be staring down at 
‘hin, monoctod, astrakhan-capped, the portrait’s subject was, so 
‘of Inoes secured to its frame attests, “born 25 December 1876 and 
shor 1948" Nothing more is revealed of M. A. Jinnah’ history, 
artist captured his upright, unbending spirit, as well as his 
‘wl tn elothes, yet Jinnal’s face i almost as enigmatic and spare 
‘shining brass plate beneath. His eyes, opened wide, are piercing; his 
‘loved, formidable. One would guess that he was a man of few 
“weve elly thwarted or defeated. But why is he therein so honored 
1 that hallowed wall of British jurisprudence? 
‘he Limeworn stairs of stone that supported Queen Victoria and 
‘entourage when she came to dedicate that Great Hall and oak- 
Tilinaty tn 1685 ave two portraits of Englishmen who obviously do 
‘Wy Willian Honry Maule was barun of the Exchequer, a judge of 
leas, and « bencher, one of four officers elected to administer 
tn. Lond Arthur Hobbouse was legal member of the Executive 
‘of hud Vieoray in 1875, the year Prime Minister Benjamin Dis- 
wisl Queen Victoria to add “Empress of India” to her regalia. 
Hs flank M.A, Jinnah’s portrait, ike horsexuards, their asn- 
‘turing aheod, ‘These als seom appropriate to the setting, for 
Mocnighten, who was "Lord of Appeal in Ordinary” and not 


Jt irene, while the other tmmortalizes Sir Francis Henry 
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Goldsmit, "First Jewish Barrister,” bencher and member of Parliament. 
Jinnah, however, held no office at Lincoln's Inn, nor was he ever elected to 
Parliament or appointed to preside over any British court, nor did he even 
serve on the cabinet of a single British vieeroy. 

Yet the story of Jinnah’s unique achievement was so inextricably the 
product of his genius as a barrister, perhaps the greatest “native” advocate 
in British Indian history, that his portrait richly deserves the place of high 
honor it holds, During the last decade of his life, in fact, Jinnah may have 
bbeen the shrewdest barrister in the British Empire, He was certainly the 
‘most tenacious, He erossed swords with at least as many great British-born 
a Indian barristers, defeating them all in his single-minded pleas for Paki- 
stan, He bumed out his life pressing a single suit, yet by winning his case he 
changed the map of South Asia and altered the course of world history. 
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Jinnah (in Arabic, “wing” as of a bird ot army) was born a Shiite Muslim 
Khoja (Klucaja, “noble”). Disciples of the Ismaili Aga Khan, thousands of 
Khojas fled Persian persecution to Western India, among other regions, be- 
tween the tenth and sixteenth centuries. The exact date of the flight of 
Jinnak’s ancestors is unknown, but as a minority commenity within Islam, 
{tslf « religious minority in India, the Khojas of South Asia remained doubly 
conscious of their separateness and cultural difference, helping perhaps to 
‘account for the “aloofness” so often noted as a characteristic quality of Jin 
nah and his family, Khojss, ike other mercantile communities the world over, 
however, traveled extensively, were quick to assimilate mew ideas, and ad- 
{usted with relative ease to strange environments. They developed linguistic 
skills and sharp intelligence, often acquiring considerable wealth. Mahatma 
Gandhi's Hindu merchant’ (bania) family, by remarkable coincidence, 
settled barely thirty miles to the north of Jinnah’s grandparents, in the state 
of Rajkot. Thus the parents of the Fathers of both India and Pakistan shared 
4 single mother tongue, Gnjarati, though that never helped their brilliant 
‘offspring to communicate 

Jinmab's father innabbhai Poonja (born ¢. 1850), the youngest of three 
sons, married Mithibai, “a good girl” of his own community,? and soon 
moved with his bride to Sind’s growing port of Karachi to seek his fortune. 
‘After completion of the Suez Canal in 1869, Karachi enjoyed its first modera, 
boom as British India’s closest port, only 5,918 nautical miles from South- 
ampton, two hundred miles nearer than Bombay, ‘The population was as yet 
‘under 50,000, « far ery from the moce than 6 million who inhabit that pre- 
tnier city of Pakistan today, but enterprising young peopl, Wke Jinnahbbat 
‘andl Mithibal, Hocker! to its aunicipalty's sommeretal heart, pulsating along, 
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Jioth banks of the Lyaree River. There Jinnahbhsi rented the second floor 
‘qpuitinent of a three-story house, Wazir Mansion (since rebuilt and made 
Jo 4 national monument and muscum), in the bustling cotton mart on 
Nowoham Toad still cluttered with camels and laden with bales of raw 
‘tton, 

More sometime in tho 1870's Mohammad Ali Jinnah was the first of seven 
‘illdren bora to Mithibai and her husband* Certificates of birth and death 
‘eee not issued by Karachi’s municipality prior to 1879, and though Jinnah 
1h later life would claim December 25, 1876, as his true date of birth, the 
Witlulay olficially celebrated throughout Pakistan, there is reason to doubt 
Wy accuracy. Unlike Hindus of comparable wealth and social status, who 
‘evuld have been careful to record the precise date and moment of a chile's 
With for astrological purposes, Muslims generally did not concern them- 
‘selves with birthdates and no records were kept prior to their enrollment in 
4 jwblic school. The register preserved at the frst such school Jinnah at- 
Weiler, the Sind Madressa-tal-tslam of Karachi, notes October 20, 1875, as 
the rth date of *Mahomedali Jinnabbhai* 

At birth, in fact, “Mamad” (his pet name at home) was “small and 
Seek” his devoted sister Fatima (July 31, 1893-July 9, 1967) recalled, “His 
Health caused concer as be weighed a few pounds less than normal 
Maino! was approximately six when his father hired a private tutor to start 
Wi som on alphabets and mathematics, but the boy proved “indifferent” to 
‘shudles, ‘positively loathed” arithmetic, and could not wait to go outdoors 
‘§: s000 08 his tutor arsived. ‘Those private lessons were one indicator of how 
‘Jiowalibhat Poonja’s business had prospered by the early 1880's, The annual 
‘wale of Karachi's trade almost doubled since he had arrived scarcely a 
eonde earlier, climbing to above 80 million rupees, Jinnahbhat handled all 
sorts of produce, cotton, wool, hides, oilseeds, and grain for export, and 
Mavchoster manufactured piece-goods, metals, and refined sugar imports 
Jil the hwy port. Business was so good, infact, with profits soaring so high, 
hat fe became a “banker and money-lender” as well for his customers. 
Vieepite Islun’s prohibition against lending or borrowing money at interest, 
besting ‘war clearly how Jinoahbhai made his fortune, amd subsequently 

“ 

‘arly in 1887, Kinnahbhats only sister, Manbai, who had married an even 
‘ite secessful Khoja maimed Peerbba; and lived in metropolitan Bombay, 

to visit, Mamad loved Auntie’s witty, vivacious, cosmopolitan good 
vf, and she 4» turn adored her bright, handsome young, nephew. “Night 
‘night” Fatima remembered, Manbal told them “wonderful tales of 
‘ud the flying earpet; of jin and dragons." he tured! Mamnad back to 
hay with her that year, introducing him to the great city chat was to 
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‘become his chosen home most of his adult life. Even as provincial Karachi's 
‘commercial houses ching in those days “to Bombay as the ivy clings to the 
ak" Jinnah followed his Aunt Manbai, who must have symbolized for him 
the beauty, glamor, and endless fascination of that presidency capital 

Little is known of Mamad’s life in Bombay during his first tantalizingly 
brief visit to the big city, as far advanced culturally from Karachi as the 
latter was from Paneli village. He lived with Auntie and was enrolled at 
school, but whether it was at the Muslim Anjuman-iTslam as Fatima re- 
‘alled, or in the secular Gokul Das Te Primary School as his secretary, Mr. 
M. HL Sayyid, reported,’ remains uncertain, Perhaps he attended both 
schools, joining the latter after quitting the former, 

‘Young Jinnab's tolerance for formal education was never high. Siting at 
hhome, learning things by rote, was bad enough. It is not hard to imagine 
that spirited young brain rebelling inside a typical Indian primary school 
classroom, Especially in Bombay. India's most beautiful port was adomed 
‘with erescent beaches of white sand topped by lofty palisades spronting. 
royal palms, The usually placid sparkling waters of Back Bay were dotted 
‘with sugar-loaf islands. In spacious covered bazaars like Crawford Market, 
Englishmen and theie Indes strolled amid the world’s riches, all on display, 
all for sale, Round the Maiden and Oval, the high court, and the university 
the must have gaped in awe at the Vietorian gothic monuments to all that the 
British raj and its modernization brought to India. Elphinstone Cirele and 
tho town hall, the imperial bank, and chamber of commerce building were 
doubtless included in the many carriage tours Auntie arranged for her young 
visitor's delight on thelr holidays. Had he rusticated ia Karacht for another 
decade before visiting Bombay, Jinnah might well have been persuaded 
simply to follow in his father’s footsteps, content with inheriting the boom- 
ing provincial business of Jinnahbbai Poonja and Company. But baving seen 
Tombay he would never forget it, and though he went back to Karachi after 
little more than six months, it was hardly out of boredom with bis new en- 
Viroument 

His mother, Fatima noted, “had been miserable” without her “darling 
son.” Mamad enrolled in the Sind Madkessa on December 23, 1887, but a 
few years later his name was “withdrawn” from the roster because of “long, 
absence.”* He enjoyed riding his father’s Arabian horses more than doing 
arithmetic, and he cut classes regularly with his friend, Karim Kassim, 0 
tallop off on “adventures” across Sind's barren sands, Maimad “loved” horses, 
as he did “minarets and dames.” He liked reading poetry, too, but at his own 
pace and leisure, not himessed to any Karachi pedagogue’s lesson plan. 
Jinnah was never intienidated by authority, nor was he easy to control, ever 
‘child, His parents sent hia to Kanchi exclusive Christian Mission High 
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howl on Laverence Road, close to home, in the hope that that might prove 
4 Moen congenial stimalus for his restless mind, He stayed only a few 
‘Mwonilis, however, and perhaps the legacy of that Mission school was to stim- 
‘Wate his interest in and attraction to the importance of December 25. 

Hy 1800 business was good enough for Jimahbhai Poonja to buy his own 
Wahl sand several “handsome carriages.” His firm was closely associated 
‘with the leading British managing agency in Karachi, Douglas Graham and 
‘Company, Sir Frederick Leigh Croft, Graham's general manager may have 
Wulueiied his job with his baronetcy. Sir Frederiek’s influence on Jinnal’s 
Mie was, indecd, so significant that it is unfortunate so little is known of 
Wit A “Kinewoman” remembered Croft, thirty-two at the time, as a 
Wehelor and “something of a dandy, with a freshly picked carnation in his 
Juttonbole exch morning, a recluse and a wit, uncomfortable in the presence 
‘i ehildven, whom he did not lke And a decade tater, this thumbnail de- 
Seriplion might also suffice for his provincial apprentice, though instead of 
he varation, Jinnah chose a monoele, borrowed from another of his British 
lols of high style, Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Frederick obviously liked 
Mead, thinking highly enough of his potential to recommend the young 
‘hav for un npprenticeship to his home office in London in 1898, That single 
Jetier to London lifted young Jinnah from provincial obscurity into the orbit 
of Hiritieh imperial prominence, accessible at that time to fewer than one in 
‘4 Williow tndlians, Paradoxically, Karachi proved a far better launching pad 
arg cureer than Bombay would have been, since there were hun- 

(Af-not thonsands) of young men in Bombay at least as well con- 
Hwetea, not ay bright as Jinnah, all of whose parents doubtless tried to 
senyince wen like Croft there to do as much for their sons. Karachl, how- 
‘eee Had only one Jinnah 
When his mother learned of her favorite child's latest travel plans, she 
‘Wied out bitterly ngainst the trip. Bombay with Auntie had been far enough, 
‘iv sh 00 long, a separation. Now London? Alone and for two years at 
eat? Po her it was out of the «question, impossible, and intolerable~perhaps 
‘ultion fold her she would never see him again. Her tears, impreeations, 
sin argu wed for weeks, but Jinnah had inade up his mind. His 
jwuther could not change it. Finally, “after much persuasion,” she sur- 
Aeylored, consenting—on one condition, “England,” she said, “was e dan- 
eto Coun to send am unmarried and handsome young man like her 
0% Some Kenglsh girl might Hire him into marsiage dnd that would be a 
Away for the Jinnab Poooja faunly." He protested at first, yet saw how 

At meant 40 her and finally “behaved like an obedient son,” necepting 
“Wr srrangedt woariago as the priew of his passage to England, His mother 

dul w suitable Khoja girl in Ponol village, fourtecm:yenrold. Kiibal 
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‘good girl” as she herself had been, The matchmakers and parents decided 
everything for Jinnah and his bride, even as young Gandhi’ parents had 
done a few years before, the way countless other teenage Indian couples 
‘were married in the nineteenth century. 

“Mohammad Ali was hardly sixteen and hed never seen the girl he was 
to marry,” Fatima reported of the wedding. “Decked from head to foot in 
long fowing gurlands of flowers, he walked im a procession from his grand- 
father’s house to that of his father-in-law, where his fourteen year old bride, 
‘Emi Bai, satin an expensive bridal dress, wearing glittering ornaments, her 
‘hands spotted with henna, her face spotted with gold dust and redolent with 
the fragrance of attar."" How did young Jinmah feel about this stranger 
child bride? He really had no time in which to learn much about ber. Only 
days after their marriage he sailed out of her life, never to see her again. 
Long before Jinnah would return from London, Emibai, like his mother, was 
dead. 

Tn January 1893, Jinnah left for England, “unaccompanied and wnchap- 
eroned,” aboard a Pacific & Orient steamship, During that sea voyage be was 
befriended by an “elderly Englishman,” who “took to him like his own son,” 
giving young Jinnah his London address when be disembarked at Marseilles 
“During the next four years, whenever this Englishman came back to his 
native land from India he would call my brother to his house and ask bim 
to have a meal with him and his family,” recounted Fatima.'* Mohammad 
Alt landed at Southampton, eatching the boat train to Vietoria Station. “Dur- 
ing the fist few months T found a strange country and unfamiliar surround 
{ngs he recalled, "T did not know a soul and the fogs and winter in London 
‘upset me a great deal." At Graham's he sat at a small desk surrounded by 
stacks of account books he was expected to copy and balance. The agency's 
hhead office was in the City of London near Threadneedle Street, a short 
‘walk from historic Guildhall, the Bank of England, and the old East India 
Company's original headquarters along the River Thames on Leadenhall 
Street, Jinnah kept no diary and wrote no autobiography, as did Gandhi and 
Nehru, yet he must have felt at once elated and depressed to find himself in 
the cold, remote, inspiring heart of the mighty empire into which he had 
been born. “T was young and lonely. Far from home. . . . Except for some 
employees at Grahams, I did not know a sou!, and the immensity of London 
‘asa city weighed heavily on my solitary life. . .. But 1 soon got settled to, 
Iife in London, and I began to like it before long." 

‘His father deposited money enough to his account in a British bank to, 
allow Jinnah to live in Landon for three years. There is no record of pre- 
cisely how many hotel rooms or “bed and breakfast” stops he rented before 
imoving into the modest three-story house wt 6 Russell Road in Kensington 
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that now displays the County Council’s blue and white ceramic oval show- 
Ing that the “founder of Pakistan stayed here in 1895." Now rather run-down, 
that block of attached buildings must have looked quite fashionable in 
Jinnak’s day. The flat he lived in was owned by Mrs, F. E, Page-Drake, a 
Widow with “an attractive daughter who was about the same age” as Mo- 
thammad Ali and “iked my brother.” Perbaps to reassure herself the spinster 
Fatima added, “but he was not the @irtatious type and she could not break 
Mrongh his reserve." “She would sometimes arrange mixed parties in her 
‘other's house, and among the various games she would organise was one 
lin which the penalty for a fault was a Kiss. Mohammad Alt always counted 
Nimself out of this kissing game ‘One Christmas Eve,” he recalled, “Miss 
fage-Deake threw her arms around me as I was standing under some mistle- 
00, the significance of which I did not then know, and said that I must kiss 
Fier told gently that we too had our social rules and the mistletoe kiss was 
‘vot one of them. She let me go and did not bother me again in this man- 
wer” Most puzzling perhaps about so innocuous an incident is why Miss 
Jionah should have considered it important enough to report in detail, Was 
A simply a prudish sister's way of embellishing the historic record to keep 
dor great brother’ image immaculate? 

Jinnah anglicized his name in London, replacing the cumbersome Mo- 
ied ALi Jinnahbbai of Karachi with its streamlined British version, 

M.A. Jinnah, which he first used for crossing his Royal Bank of Scotland 
‘hecks. He also traded in his traditional Sindhi long yellow coat for smartly 
Jwilored Saville Row suits and heavily-starched detachable-collared shirts, 
Hi tall, lean frame was perfectly suited to display London's finest fashions, 
Honuh was to remain a model of sartorial elegance for the rest of his life, 
‘ouehully selecting the finest cloth for the 200-odd hand+-tailored sults in his 
wardrobe elasct by the end of his life. As a barrister he prided himself on 
wover wearing the same silk tie twice. The very stylishness of his attire ¢x- 
ended to the tips of his toes, which were sheathed in smart twostone 
Joather or suede. Few Englishmen ever developed as keen an interest in 
dress as did Jinnah, His perfect manners and. attire always asstred him 
‘oly Into any of England's stately homes, ubs, and palaces. Like Anthony 
the Duke of Windsor, Jonah became a model of fashion the world 

‘v6, rivaled among his South Asian contemporaries only by Motilal Nehru. 
Mr. M.A. Jinnah did not take long to abandon the drudgery of his 


i's apprenticeship. He arrived in London in February 1893 and on 
Apwil 25 of that year “petitioned” Lincoln's Inn and was “granted” permis- 
ion “to be excused the Latin pottion of the Pretiminary. Examination.”™ 
“The grand and potty hires of Landon dislodged inn from his musty desk in 
the old city, Walking toward the spiro of Westminster, Jinnah sintered 
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down Fleet Street, past Chancery Lane and the old Temple Bar, into the 
spacious flelds of Lincoln's Ino, then still bared by winter's bite but having 

the promise of forsythia, lac, and wisteria. Half a century later, addressing 

Karachts Bar he recalled, “I joined Lincoln's Inn because there, on the main 

entrunce, the name of the Prophet was included in the list of the great law- 

givers of the world." It was a fascinating trick of memory he played on 

himself, for no such inscription exists over the main, or indeed sny other 

‘entrance of Lincoln's Inn, nor did it then, What Jinnah recalled seeing, how- 

ever, was G, F. Watts fresco in Lineoln’s New Hall called “The Law Givers,” 

depicting the Prophet with Moses, Jesus, and other great spiritual leaders of 

civilization, A London tour guide or Inn guard must have pointed out Mu- 

Thammad’s visage within earshot of young Jinnah, who possibly decided then 

that this was the Inn he would like most to attend, For orthodox (Sunni) 

Muslims, of course, any human depiction of the Prophet was an anathema, 

heresy to iconoclastic Islam, Jinnabi’s message to Pakistan's young Sunni 

‘barristers was naturally meant to be inspirational, yet how could he admit to 
them that the holy Prophet's tmage had early inspired him? Subconsciously, 
therefore, he deleted the face from memory, “inseribing” Muhammad's 
“name” over Lincoln's “main entrance” instead. 

Young Jinnah was fascinated by the glamorous world of politics that he 
glimpsed as often as possible from the visito’s gallery of Westminster's 
House of Commons. Lord Cross’s India Councils Act, passed after heated 
debate in 1599, stimulated the Gast fullress discussion of Indian affairs in 
London since 1888. That uct introduced, albeit indirectly, the elective prin- 
ciple into British India's constitution, thus serving as an historic thin-edge of 
the wedge of representative government that was soon to force open off 
cially dominated council chambers throughout British India. Jinnah himself 
Soon was elected as one of Bombay's representatives to Calcutts’s Central 
Legislative Couneil and later served for decades on New Delhi's expanded 
assembly, where he played an important parliamentary role. 

“The Liberal tide that brought William Gladstone back to 10 Downing. 
Street for a third time in 1992 also carried Bombay Parsi Dadabbai Naoroji 
(1825-1017) into Parliament, Dadabhai, who had started a firm in London. 
‘and Liverpool in 1855, was elected to the House of Commons from Central 
Finsbury on a Liberal ticket by so slender a margin (three: votes) that he 
vas commonly called “Mr. Narrow-Majority” by his peers. To India’s youth, 


however, Dadabhai was the Grand Oki Man of national politics, a veritable 
Indian Gladstone. Dadabhai presided over the second session of the Indian 
‘Congress in 1886, crying out then; “No matter what itis, Legislative Coan 
cil oF the Services—nothing can be reformed until Parliament moves and 
tnvacls modifeations of the existing Acts, Not one single genuine Indian 
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ols ther n Faron ofl at Test what the mative view ison any 
uostion.™® isbury, the ousted Tory prime minister, characterized 
Wneskinned Dadabai as “blackman” during the campaigo a rad tr 
‘hat backfired, contributing to Parsi Dadabhais victory. The volunteer ward 
et snares young Tndans Hike Jin hehe bring the wie of « 
ing Indian nationalist to echo through the mi 
aes through the mightiest chamber of the 
*Hf Dadablai was black, 1 was darker,” Jinnah told his sister. “A 
Isat ety of th Bh potas, hen ewes never et 
fir deal from them, From that day I have been an uncompromising enemy 
of ull forms of colour bar and racial prejudice.” Jinnah listened from the 
‘Gouunons gallery to Dadabhai’s maiden specch in 1893 and “thrilled” as he 
Ira the Grand Old Man extol he virtue of “ree speech” As Jona noted, 
iheve he was, an Indian, who would exercise that right and demand justice 
ur his countrymen.” Without freedom of speech, Jinnah wisely understood 
‘uny nation would remain “stunted” or wither “ike a rose bush that is planted 
at Hace wher there is niter sunshine nora Thanks to Dadabhats 
ing example, Jinnah ent a Liberal nation 
oer Hog example nah entered polis at Liberal national, jing 
4 Jinnah embark upon his study of the law in preparation for a por 
Hla carer? No record survives of the thoughts that psed trough hls 
‘hin in the spring of 1899. We know only that he did decide to sit for his 
“Wile yo" preliminary examination, a “relatively simple” test for admission 
4 the lis of Court; he took it without the Latin portion and “passed” on 
Mey 25, 1809, Had he procrastinated he might not have been able to com- 
Jiete his legal apprenticeship, for next year a number of prerequisites were 
‘whied ond the process of professional legal certification was substantially 
jvolonged. Jinnah’s funds would have run out before he finished his studies. 
4 could he have received any farther support from home, since his father's 
fortune, Hed to the vagaries of world market and monetary exchange cycles 
Alt plunged India’s silver rupee into deep depression relative to British 
Joh eked sting aftr 193, then collapsed 
Hyon if Jinnahbbai Poonja could have afforded the haxury, itis 
Bp woah ve onan! esr rapes vst ep nL 
ow ‘The old man was “furious” when he learned of Jinnah’s impulsive de- 
‘inn to abandon bis business career. Nor i it very likely that Sir Frederick, 
sy of his elders at Grahams home office, would have Kfted a further 
Aiyger to help this “Sindht upstart snygeate-” As Jinnah well knew, he was on 
_ Wir own» No pillars of support remained to fall back upon, Nor would this be 
the only time in life that he would And himself isokated, ent off in so 
{portlous « position, Still he never faltered, acting with surgicul swifiness to 
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alter his career. Ife had any fears or doubts ebout his future, he left no 
record of them, On June 25, 1893, he embarked upon his study of the law at 
Lincoln's Inn. 

“Lincoln's Inn had a most imposing list of graduates and dropouts, includ- 
{ing Thomas More, William Pitt, and half a dozen other British prime mints- 
ters from Lord Canning to Asquith. Two of Britain’s greatest prime minis- 
ters, Disraeli and Gladstone, went there but neither completed his course of 
study, In 1993 when Jinnah enrolled, John Morley (1838-1923), who frst 
entered Lincoln's premises thirty-one years earlier, was elected a bencher. 
‘Author of On Compromise, John Stuart Mills greatest disciple, Gladstone's 
{rish Home Rule secretary and Liberal lieutenant, “Honest Jobn” (later 
Lord) Morley then had his most important half decade as secretary of state 
for India (1906-10) still ahead of him. One of Britain's most brilliant Lib- 
cerals, Morley became one of Jinnah’s heroes. The uncompromising idealistic 
fervor of On Compromise went through Jinnah’s mind “like a flame," ig- 
niting his imagination with arguments such as that which insisted upon 
placing “truth” fist among any choice of “principles” Jinnah quoted Morley 
to student mudiences later in life, and he personally tried to adhere to the 
Liberal ideals early imbibed from Lincoln's great bencher. 

M. A. Jinnah’s legal education was, with minor modification, the medi- 
eval guild apprenticeship method launched with the founding of Lincol's 
Tin, which was named for the King's Sergeant of Holborn, Thomas de Lin- 
‘on, in the latter half of the fourteenth century. Records of that self-govern- 
ing society's council meetings and business affairs have been preserved at 
the Inn's library in annual “Black Books” since 1422, when the students all 


stil Ived within the Tnn's somber walls. After the enrolled number of stu- 
dents became too great to accommodate inside, the hostel tradition was only 
symbolically retained through the requirement that all students enrolled at 
a university eat a minimam of threo dinners in the Great Hall, o those not 
‘rolled, asin Jinnab's case, eat six, The collegial environment of those din- 
tere, where baristers and benchers sat close enough to stodents to engage 
n in conversation, ay or debate, was deemed an important aspect 
them in tion, argument, an 
‘ i ith their guild elders? The 

develop forensic skills after all, than in debate with thete gu 
convivialty of table talk was, moreover, a shortet to friendship or an- 
tipathy, and i young apprentice was alert as well as wise he soon learned 


of legal training. For how better could young men s 


what was best said or left unsafd in the company of lawyers. 


‘The Great Hall was used not only for dining, however, since “moots” 
and “bolts” were also held there; barristers debating legal isiues and ques- 
tions in the former, students Following wut in the latter, ‘The most important 


Jo Hstord with friends, later recalling that his first “fiction with the police” 
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‘lement in Jianab’s legal education, however, was the two years of “reading” 
‘iyprenticeship he spent in a barrister’s chambers. He would follow his maas- 
ters professional footsteps outside chambers as well, through all the corri- 
Alors of Temple Court, up every ereaking stair of Helbor's crowded pubs. 
With slight exaggeration one might say that if, in addition to the above, a 
ight lad read Willis Blackstone's Commentariee on common law he 
‘mild cram enough information into his head to pass the fnal examination 
Jjlor to admission to the Bar. Jinnah’s class still belonged to that old school 
Jul young gentlemen who were deemed fit for a career in law as long as they 
ew the jargon, dressed properly, and ate with the right utensils, 

When he was not in chambers or dining in Great Hall, Jinnah passed 
‘wel of his time in London strolling or studying in the book-lined Reading 
‘Noow of the British Museum, a Mecca for scholars the world over, On Sun- 
slays when that haven closed, he went at times to Hyde Park comer at the 
Musble Arch to listen to the open-air oratory of anyone who had a box to 
‘sion upon and the courage to speak his mind on any subject, Irish Home 
Hue wus one of the burning issues of the day, and Irish Parliamentary party 
MP Aifced Webb, whom Jinnah had heard from Westminster's gallery, 
ees elected to preside over the Madras Congress in 1804. “T hate tyranny 
‘sul oppression wherever practised, more especially if practised by my own 
Severnment, for then T am in a measure responsible,” Webb said to his 
vlinn audionce that December. And until the “Irish question” was resolved, 
Heesident Web insisted, India, like the rest of the British Empire, would 
‘willey for Parliament “is paralysed with . .. the affairs of under five mil- 
iver of people, and ministries rise and fall on the question of Ireland rather 
‘hn groat Imperial interests." It was an important lesson for Jinnah, one 
Ni subconsetously assimilated during those easly lonely years in London, of 
Joo « sual! minority and its insistent demands could “paralyze” a huge em- 
fi te learned to appreciate al the wenknewer ax well as strengths of 

HiWsh character, Whether or not he ever rose the requisite minimal height 

‘alse the sucrosanct soil at Hyde Park comer to harangue any London audi- 


‘ee hiiowell, be learned many useful debating tricks merely by listening 
Thee tid enigaying speakers in argument. 
Ni 


‘every weekend was spent in London, however. He went at least once 


4 «luring the annual Oxbridge boat race, when “T was with two 
ul we were caught up with a crowd of undergraduates, We found 


4 641 4 side street, so we pushed each other up and down the roadway, 


we Wore arrested and taken off to the police station . .. [and] let off 
4 eaution."* Te yeas the closest this remarkably law-abiding Indian 
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‘would ever come to being placed behind bar—another polar difference that 
separated him from Gandhi, Nehru, and most other nationalist leaders who 
spent years in British prison cells, 

‘Young Jinnah fell in love with theater while living in London. His secret 
ambition, he later confessed, was “to play the role of Romeo at the Old 
‘Vie."® Exactly when he started to dream of an acting career is unclear, 
though it was obviously after he had begun to study law. Perhaps law bored 
him at fst, or it may have been watching the of barristers, the 
greatest of whom were often spell-binding thespians, that stimulated his in- 
terest in going on stage. At any event, it was no mere whim or passing fancy, 
bbut a love affair that lasted tll the end of his years. “Even in the days of his 
‘most active political life,” Fatima reminisced, “when he returned home tired. 
‘and late, he would read Shakespeare, his voice . . . resonant.” The ubiqui- 
tous monocle remained his major courtroom prop later and those who wit- 
nessed his dramatic interrogations and imperious asides, whether to judge 
6 juty, often commented that he was a born actor. Many a political op- 
ponent made the mistake of believing, however, that Jinnah was “only 
‘cting” when he was most serious 

On June 7, 1595, Jinnah wrote a check for ££138/19/— covering all fees 
{or admission to the Bar. He had ignored his father’s letters ordering him to 
come home” to help save the fastfuiling business and paid the full Bar ex 
penses carly to not be tempted later to spend any of that sum. He was 
charged only £10 a month for his room and half board at the home of Mrs. 
Page-Drake, and would always be very careful with money. ‘The habits of 
frugality he developed in those early London years nover laft him. He even. 
managed to save £71/1/10 of the sum his father had initially tuned over to 
him, after three years of living in the heart of what was then surely the most 
tempting marketplace on earth. Still he dreamed of a life in art, and of 
remaining in London. 

“After T was called to the Bar, I was taken by some friends to the Man- 
ager of a theatrical company, who asked me to go up to the stage and read. 
‘out pieces of Shakespeare,” Jinnah reminisced. “I did so. His wife and he 
‘were immensely pleased, and immediately offered. me a job. I was exultant, 
1nd T wrote to my parents craving for their blessings. I wrote to them that. 
awe was a lingering profession where success was uncertain; a stage career 
‘was much better, and it gave me a good start, and that I would now be in- 
dependent and not bother them with grants of money at all. My father wrote 
‘a Tong letter to me, strongly disapproving of my project; but there was one 


sentence in his letter that touched me most and which influenced a change 
{wv my decision: "Do uot be a traitor to the family.’ I went to my employers 
and conveyed to them that 1 no longer looked forward to 9 stage career, 
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‘Vey were surprised, and they tied to persuade me, but my mind was made 
yp. According to the terms of the contract I had signed with them, I was 
have given them three months notice before quitting. But you know, they 
Wore Englishmen, and so they said: Well when you have no interest in the 
Hinge, why should we keep you, against your wishes? "= 

‘The signed contract indicates how serious Jinnah's commitment to Lon- 
Anis stage and acting had been. It was obviously his first love at this time. 
Mi father's “long letter” had dissuaded him, forcing him to change his mind 
0 4 matter of major importance, but that was the last time he would ever 
‘Wy s0, The charge of familia “treason” cut his conscience to the quick, leav- 
Ji him sorely wounded. Apparently that letter also informed him of his 
withers death, and possibly of his wife's as well. For in reporting how 
‘ultant” he had felt after landing the job, he noted, “I wrote to my parents 
raving for their blessings” What a shock that letter from his father most 
uve been, fll of dread news and reprimand, And what a cloud it must 
Nave cast over his lst days and weeks in London 

v May 11, 1896, “Mahomed Ali Jinnah Esquire, « Barrister of this So- 
‘nly petitioned the benchers of Lincoln's Inn for a “eertifeate” attesting 
We °"Aiission Cal to the Bar and of his deportment."® With that talisman 
we would be welcome to join the Bur of any court in British India, Now he 
us ready to go home, but not to Karachi, There was nothing left in Karacht 
At Ie truly cared for any more. So before leaving London he transferred 
He: Jolal balance of his bank account to a new account in his name to be 
yoned at the National Bank of India, Ltd., Bombay. That was done on 
Jily 15, 1896. Next day he climbed the gangway of the P & O liner that 
‘eile east, Karachi would be nothing more than a brief stop en route to the 
‘ly le chose as his new permanent home. His father had Inred him from 
Fonulon with its matchless wonder, but nothing short of the partition of 
Hullo would tiring him back to live in Karachi-and then only briefly, to 
fiw « new nation, before dying. . 
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Bombay 
(1896-1910) 


Hnnah was enrolled as a barrister in Bombay's high court on August 24, 
Ye9e, preiely one decade after the Karachi country boy was fist driven 
past that Victorian palace of law. Ti richly variegated London experience 
tempered by the traumas of his bxefretum home, had made a man of im, 
‘He was bereft of mother and wife; his most powerful ties to cpu 
Deen eut with surgialEnality. M, A Jinnah, HEsq, bome out of th 
disappointment and pain that shrouded his last few months, was launched 
into orbit on his own. 
‘For Bombay, as for Jinnah personally, it was a time of tragedy and 
mourning, Bubonie plague from Chine reached that busy port in the auturnt 
‘hat claimed millions of Indian lives in the ensuing) 
crowded, bustling cities of Bombay, 
ona, and Ahmedabad a est onl the ngs Dr, WM. Hating 
1860-1990) developed his vaccine in 1899. Jinnah’s preoccupation 
‘actin pari hhands many times daily at almost obsessive lengthy 
Soom to date from this pre-Haffkine era, when the only known “antidotes 
to the Black Death were soap, water, and whitewash. His lifelong 
with lean, meticulous dres as well as personal hygiene and privacy seam 
Jather more sensible than surprising, given the humid heat and health 
ards prevalent in Bombay, especialy at this ime. Jinnah rented» reasonable 
room inthe Apolo Railway Hotel on Charai Road within walking distance 
Of the high court, where he spent most of his days auditing the advoeacy 
others anu awaiting his frst clien f 
“Virtually nothing is known of the young barrister's first three years 
practice, By 1900, however, his professional promise was held "in high es 


oem” by i most tnfluential "frend,"* who introduced him to Bombay's 


oxmnay (1596-1910) iw 


Big recat gael Jk Molerweth MeFi Th eter wk a 
iat liking to young Jinnah and invited him to work in his office, Tt was 
lhe fist such invitation MacPherson “ever extended to an Indian,” Sarojini 
Naidu (1870-1949), one of Jinnah’s most devoted friends, recalled? Muc- 
Pherson’s confidence and support came “as a beacon of hope” at a low point 
iu Jiunah’s early struggles to establish himself, Auntie Manbal Peerbhoy, her 
Iisband, and their circle of friends, assisted him socially, of course and 
Having come through Lincol's Inn gave him the proper credentials; but 
MacVherson did for Jinnah’s legal career what Croft had done for his life— 
NEE fs Ga lamcten Sais ot bestoapsuen ace eared 
Vlatean: of power and possibility. In MacPherson's chambers Jinnah had 
‘eves to information long before it reached the ears of penurious pleaders 
Pleding through dim corridors of the court. Within a few months of going 
Wi work for MacPherson, he learned, for example, that one of Bombay's four 
‘Waplstracies (a municipal judgeship) was about to fall vacant, His response 
W the acquisition of this valuable news offers a glimpse of young Jinnah in 
willow. "Gazing through the window and smoking a cigarette” in the 
Wilvocate-gencral's offic, Jinnah saw a "Victoria cab . . slowly passing by,” 
‘futhed outside, and “jumped into it and drove strs ight to the office of Sir 
‘1 )urles Ollivant."* Sir Charles was then judicial member of the provincial 
Wivernment of Bombay and found MacPherson’s handsome ambitious young 
‘Wmlstant so impressive that he hired him to serve as “temporary” third presi- 
Rone 
Jiunah sat for six months on the municipal bench, hearing every sort of 
Pity criminal case, from charges brought against two Muslim “opium 
Palery” from Basra of concealing their dope under their turbans, to com- 
alos by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway brought against riders ac- 
Hie of failing to pay any fare, to accusations against ordinary Chinese 
sewn for refusing to work on their ships while in port. Jinnah proved him- 
‘ill fuir andl fearless as a judge but found the Bench a much less attractive 
Piplesslonal prospect than the Bar. Was it the pugnacity of youth that made 
ft ‘ey more fascinating for him? Or the lure of more lucrative rewards? 
WW a® well as fortune went to great barristers, of course, and Jinnah 
Ie tor bot uP 
town 
Sn ie 1901, Jinnah declined, replying, “1 will soon be able to earn that 
Ipiili Una single day."* As soon ho did. 
‘Tw dawn of the Edwardian era, coinciding with that of the twentieth 
5 found Jinnah firmly established in his chosen career, earning 
money to rent a “new office.” He “spared no expense” to furnish that 
tnd atiractive chamber” his sster recalled, in a manner which “any 
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Iawyer Would have been proud to cal his own. Jimnahbbat Poonja’s heal 
iad declined with his business fortune, and so the old man moved with 
remaining children to Bombay, renting a small house in the Khoja 
Of Khajak, Jinnah appears not to have seen much of his father ia this inter 
ude, however, and by 1904 Jinnahbhai moved off to Bombay's Rat 
coast, Where he spent his final years in quiet retirement. The only 
‘with whom Jinnah established & close, continuing relationship was Fati 
ho enrolled as a boarding student in Bombay's Bandra Convent 
thanks to her brother's munificent support. Mission schools were still 0 
best primary and secondary centers of education in India at this time, a 
because of her excellent early education Fatima was able to gain 

to tho highly competitive University of Caleutta, where she attended: 
Dental School. Jinnah visited his adoring sister on Sundays, taking her 
‘carriage ides around Bombay which she learned to love as much as 
brother. Almost as tall and lean as he, Fatima’s appearance was an 
replica of her brother's, the noble brow as high, the chesk bones as 
nent, the luminous eyes as wide and probing, and the hair, initially as 
‘and raven black, would later become just as coldly white 

‘Though religion never played an important role in Jinnab’s Wife~ 

for its Political significamce-he left the Aga Khan's “Sevener” Khoja « 
munity at this stage of his maturation, opting instead to join the less 
‘chically’structurod Isna‘Ashari sect of “Twelver” Khojas, who acknow) 

no leader, One of Jinnah’s most admired Bombay friends, Justice Bad 
‘Tyabji (1844-1606), fist Muslim high court judge and third president of 
Indian National Congress, was an Isa Asharl. Tyabji, like 

secular liberal modernist, who argued in his presidential address to 
Madras Congress: “I, for one, am utterly at a loss to understand why 
sulmans shoeld not work shoulder to shoulder with ther felloy-co 

of other races and creeds, for the common benefit of all . . . this is 
principle on which we, in the Bombay Presidency, have always 
Jinnab’s other closest friends and admired elders in Bombay were 
‘Hindus, and Christians, none of whom took their respective religions as 
‘ously #8 their faith in British law and Indian nationalism. 

‘Most of the leaders of the one-fourth of British India's population 
adhered to Islam, however, were either orthodox (Sunni) fundament 
‘wbo continued to Took to the Quran and prophetic practices as thelr 
Sources of appropriate daily behavior, or modernist disciples of Sir Say 
‘Ahmad Khan (1817-98), who rejected! Congress’ claim to institutional 
ection of « single united Indian national movement as vigorously ax 
Genied Iskinic orthodoxy’s infallibiity. In 1875, w decade before the 
National Congress was founded, Sir Sayyid started his potent Mul 
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isl Gollege at Aligarh, some sixty miles southeast of Delhi, 
‘thy Oxbridge residential and tutorial collegiate system, Aligarh 
lions of wealthy young Muslim males of British India Western 
pliloophy, and the dual virnse of loyalty to the British raj as 
Telus Aliguch’s cricket Selds and commons rooms served as breed- 
Hoy the Muslim League. Sir Sayyid himself, knighted in 1870, 
‘hature life to service in the British Empire. Appointed by the 
Tuperial Legislative Council, Sir Sayyid argued from that 
Aforns tn 1888 a inciple of elec- 
‘Ample” into the body politic of “a country like India, where 

‘ill flourish, where there is no fusion of the various races, 
Histinetio II violent.”* A decade later he denounced 
‘hjerts” of Congress as “based upon ignorance of history and 

in they do not take into consideration that India is in- 

1 jationalties; they presuppose that the Muslims like the 

b the Hewtining, the Kshatriyas ... can all be treated alike, and 
Wo the same nation.’ That was the earliest modern articu- 

‘Heer fiation theory, which was to become the ideological basis 


| of Hombay remained as remote from such feelings, as 
‘ouch reasoning, as be had been in London in 1899, when 
sqwhe of Mindns and Muslims as “different nationalities.” 
1 this tine was the law, though his singular success as an 
‘waver to his acting talent. “He was what God made 
wr of Hombay’s high court put it, “a great pleader. He 

Wwe could see around corners. That is where his talents 

© Seay clout thinker, . .. But he drove his points home— 
ulste seloction--slow delivery, word by word." An- 
Jwited, “When he stood up in Court, slowly looking to- 
‘slit Ms, monoeke in his eye—with the sense of timing 
Hho an sctorhe became omnipotent. Yes, that is the 

1 Johny Alva said ho “cast a spell on the court-room 
‘wyruflil by the worst circumstances. He has been our 
Hional’s svowt famous legal apprentice, M. C. Chagla, 
balls appointed. chict justice of Bombay's high court, ro- 
Heals preventation of a ease” was nothing less than “a 


/+ heroes vemuined Dadabhai Naoroji and another brik 
siliay's Hel community, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta (1845- 
Jaslene hw worked for some tne during this enrly iter- 

Wel wer the Congress in 1400 and stressed the role of all 
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‘minorities in India’s nation-building process. “To my mind, a Pars is a better 
‘and a truer Parsi, as a Mahomedan or a Hindu is a better and truer Mahom= 
‘edan or Hindu, the more he is attached to the land which gave hirm birth,” 
‘Sir Pherozeshah insisted, “Is it possible to imagine that Dadabhai Naoroji, 
for instance, true Parsi that he is, is anything but an Indian? . . . Can any 
‘one doubt, if I may be allowed to take another illustration, that Sir Syed 
Almed Khan was greater and nobler when he was devoting the great en 
engies and talents with which he is endowed . . . for the benefit of all In- 
ians in general, than when, as of late, he was preaching a gospel of selfish- 
ness and isolation?” * Mehta was India’s first Parsi barrister, called to the 
Bar from Lincoln's Inn in 1868, and served as a member of Bombay's Ma- 
nleipal Corporation for forty-six years, four times in its chair. Elegant, m= 
perious, a flerce advocate, hailed as “Uncrowned King of Bombay,” Sir 
Perozeshah was more the Bombay model for Jinnah’s early career than. 
Dadabhai, In 1890 he lubeled the “supposed rivalry” between Hindus and 
Muslims nothing more than “a convenient decoy to distract attention and to 
dfor the day of reform,” Young Jinnah felt much the same way 
‘The first annual session of Congress attended by Jinnah was its twentieth, 
held under canvas on Bombay's Oval in December 1904 Sir 
chaired the reception committee, his welcoming “remarks” taking longe 
than Sir Henty Cotton's entire presidential address, indicative of their rel 
tive positions within the Congress as well as their rhetorical styles. Res 
ing to Viceroy Lord Curzon's patronizing advice, “I do not think that 4 
salvation of Tndia isto be sought inthe feld of politics,” Mehta asked, “He 
can these aspirations and desires be even gradually achieved, unless we 
allowed to play at all times a modest and temperate part on. the feld 
politics?" Surely not through the “dubious labors” of British India’s 
‘and irresponsible bureaucracy,” argued Mebta, agreeing with Walter Bi 
hot that all bureaueruey tended to “under-government in point of qi 
and “over-government in point of quantity." Mehta proposed that two 
his trusted disciples from Bombay be sent as Congress deputies to 
the following year to lobby what he and other well-informed observers 
Britain's political climate correctly anticipated would be the new 
goverment in Westminster and Whitehall. His choices for so important 
task were Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1856-1915) and M. A. Jinnah, Mahatma 
("Great-Souled”) Gokhale, who was to preside over the next session of Cone 
gress, scemed an obvious choice to everyone, but Jinnah was still unknown 
to most Congress delegates, and enough questions were raised to hold up 
release of any funds for his passage." He did, however, sail to England wit 
Gokhale eight years ater, when both were appointed to the same royal 
mission. ‘The 19614 Congross was Jinnah’s first meeting, with Gokhale, whose 
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‘Wislom, fairness, and moderation he came to admire so that he soon stated 
We ‘a ambition” in politics was to became “the Muslim Gokhale.”!8 
Jinnah's involvement in Congress politics was as integral a by-product of 
Watnshig legal acer nd sacle in Bombay ahs exe coma 
Went fo Dadabhai had been in London. Lord Curzon's patemalistic vice 
Hupelty helped to stimulate growing political impatience among India's 
Swillly expanding pool of educated young men, fired with the liberty-loving 
Wel of British literature while faced with the depressing realities of Indian 
ae tied al dependence, and abysmal poverty, Internationally, 
4 year of revolutionary surprises. Japan's electrifying victory over 
Wists titanic Reet, the Petersburg Revolution that pase pea’ to ap- 
A representative duma, the Chinese boycott of British goods in many 
‘sities, and Britain's turbulent national election that ushered in a decade 
excitement throughout 
iheontinent, Internally, the most dramatic and far-reaching act 
a s half decade of viceregal rule was the partition of Ben- 
fl Botish India’s premier province. 
With « population of over 85 million, Benga) was certainly “unwieldy” to 
ter, but the line drawn to divide it ran through the Bengali-speaking 
F of that sprawling province, dividing its predominantly: Hind 
I'speakers in the West from the mostly poorer Muslim Bengali- 
14 east of Calcutta. A.new Muslim-majority province, Eastern Bengal 
Asean, wan created with its capital in Dacea. West Bengal, administered. 
outa, continued to have a Hindu majority but contained so many 
wid Oriyw'speaking people that it no longer had « Bengali-speaking 
I oujority. Caleutta’s Bengali Hindu elite, who had been Curzon's 
‘rities since 1903, viewed this partition of their “motherland” as 
iivile ot impera with a vengeance, The half decade of violent anti- 
tins wey that started in Calcutta’s crowded bazaars and narrow 
“hess apron fires of national protest and boycott against British goods across 
ignite Bombay, Poona, Madras, and Tako bel pre ians 
‘Where untouched by political demands were politicized by the impassioned 
p werent speeches and actions of Bengal's revolutionaries, who left 
Wish classrooms by the thousands to march through Calcutta’s streets sing- 
ess wew anthem “Bande Mataram” (“Hail To Thee, Mother”) 
Is vleowehed fists held high 
Hivoah personally voiced no traceable reaction to Bengals fist partition, 
the political impact of ity explosive aftershock was to change his li 
‘We 94 ML altoredl the map of India, As a Congress moderate, friend, and 
we twat have agreed, however, with President Gokhale's character: 
uf partition ax "a ered wrong, . ., « complete iMustration of they 
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‘worst features of the present system of bureaucratic rule—its utter contempt 
for public opinion, its arrogant pretentions to superior wisdom, its reckless 
disregard of the most cherished feelings of the people.” As a Bombay 
Muslim, however, Jinnah was perhaps most remote among all subsets of 
Indian nationalists from the feelings of outrage and betrayal shared by 80 
many Bengali Hindus. He well understood, of course, how shrewd a British 
political move this was, weaning Bengali Muslims from dependence on Cal- 
‘cuttas landlord and moneylending as well as political Hindu leadership, ex 
alting sleopy little Dacca to equal provincial status with Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. That first partition ignited Muslim political consciousness 
throughout the subcontinent, providing a provincial cradle in Dacca for the 
bisth of the Muslim League in 1908, 

Curzon’s successor, Lord Minto (1845-1914), was also a Tory, entrenched 
‘in Caleutta shortly before the British general elections that would depose his 
party from power in London for the next decade. Paradoxically, British 
India’s Liberal seoretary of state, John Morley, contributed as much as 
Minto did to dividing the empire he ruled from 1906 to 1910 by promising, 
for the noblest of reasons, to initiate parliamentary constitutional reforms 
soon eer be tok Whitehalt helm Moris cou reforms, totes tl 
LUberalize and expand the base of secular representative popular governs 
throughout India, planted the seeds of religious partition in the heart of 
British India's emerging constitution. 

‘On October 1, 1906, thity-five Muslims of noble birth, wealth, and: 
power, from every province of British India and several princely states, 
thered in the regal ballroom of the viceroy's Simla palace in the Hima- 
layas, Tho fourth earl of Minto, an avidl horseman nicknamed “Mr. Rolly, 
‘entered precisely at 11:00 as, the Aga Khan introduced each of his fellow 
deputees to the viceroy, and then Lord Minto read aloud the address, which 
‘was printed on vellum and had earlier been sent to his secretary, J. R. Dun- 
lop Smith (1858-1921), The address contained a warning that 


‘The Mohamedans of India have always placed implicit reliance on the 
sense of justice and love of fair dealing that have characterised their 
rulers, and have in consequence abstained from pressing their claims 
by methods that might prove at all embarrassing, but earnestly as we 
desire that the Mchamedans of India should not in the future depart 
frm that exellent and time-honoured ration, recent events ave 
stirred up feelings, expecially among the younger generation of Mo- 
Hmedens, which ight, in crtan crcattances and under certain 
contingencies, easily pass beyond the control of temperate counsel 
and sober guidance." 
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‘Avi none of the ominous implications of that warning were lost npon the 
wlooroy or his staff. 


We hope your Excellency will pardon our stating at the outset that 
‘wpresentative institutions of the European type are new to the Indian, 
font: many of the most thoughtful members of our community in 
ct consider that the greatest care, forethought and caution will be 
Iweessary if they are to be successfully adapted to the social, reli 
Wows and political conditions abtaning in India, ad that Jn the 
were of such care and caution their adoption is likely, among other 
‘ils, to place our national interests at the mercy of an unsympathetic 
muajority. 


‘This was the first use of the words “national interests” by Indian Muslims 
WW sppealing to British rulers for help against the “unsympathetic” Hindu 
hier The adres went onto spell ot Muslin hopes fr more postions 
lin every branch of government service, arguing: “We Mohamedans are 
EMitinet community with additional interests of our own which are not 
Shred by other communities, and these have hitherto suffered from the fact 
Hat tlhey have not been adequately represented. . . . We therefore pray 
Hat Government will be graciously pleased to provide that hath in the 
spree! snd the subordinate and ministerial services of all Indian provinces 
W proportion of Mobamedans shall always find place” Thanks to ine 
Hier edacatinal ‘opportunity, “the number of qualified Mohamedans has 
‘Wereave,” but "the efforts of Mobamedan educationists have from the very 
Hiet of the educational movement among them been strenuously directed 
‘Wenly the development of character, and this we venture to think is of 
- Jiportance than mere mental alertness in the making of a good pub- 
serrant.” Separate seats for Muslims were requested to be reserved on 
‘Weerejl and provincial councils, high court beaches, and municipalities, as 
Wall at on siniversity senated and syndicates, 

‘The depotation received a “hearty welcome” from Minto, He praised 
‘Alipih snd te student body, “strong in the tenets of their own religion, 
‘Hino the procepts of loyalty and patriotism.” He congratulated the depu- 
‘Willis for the “loyalty, common-sense and sound reasoning so eloquently 
‘Pjyeswet i your address.” He also thanked the Muslims of Eastern Bengal 

‘Nea “tor tho moderation snd selfxestraint they have shown" in the 
op them they could rely. as firmly as ever on 
Juice ave fair play.” Since he shared none of Morle's deep-rooted 
Hlomoeratic convictions and was a conservative landlord himself, 
waured his aristocratic audience that “I should be very fay from wel- 
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coming all the political machinery of the Western world amongst the he- 
reditary instincts and traditions of Eastern races.” 


Finally, Minto announced that “any electoral representation in India 
a ie eee ee Sr enes 
personal enfranchisement, regardless of the beliefs and traditions of 
the communities composing the population of this continent . .. the 
Mahomedan commonity may rest assured that their political rights 
‘and interests a community will be safeguarded by any administra- 
tive re-organization with which T am concerned.” 


"The viceroy’s remarks were greeted with “murmurs of satisfaction” and. 
ries of “hear, hear” from the delighted deputation. At a garden tea party 
that afternoon, delegates assured Lady Minto that “now we feel the Viceroy 
is our friend.” Minto and Dunlop Smith considered it a most important day's 
‘work, and it was probably the latter who told Her Ladyship that evening 
that he viewed it as “nothing less than the pulling back of sixty-two millions 
of people from joining the ranks of the seditious opposition.”* Caleatta's 
Yeading nationalist newspaper, Amita Raser Patria, reported the depot 
tion and its reception as “a got-up affair. . fully engineered by interes 
officials... to whitewash their doings . . the authorities wanted a few. 
simple-minded men of postion to give them a certificate of good conduct, 
‘They knew the Hindus would not do it, so they began operation among the 
‘older classes of Mussalmans.” Both assessinents wero exaggerated, though 
the deputation did win the promise of "separate electorates" for Muslims—a 
major historic landmark on the road to Pakistan, From the muclous of that 
Simla deputation, however, the Muslin League would be bor before the 
‘year's end. Jinnah, who had so recently quit the Aga Khan's Isma‘t fold, 
nothing to do with the Muslim deputation or its historic Daces aftermath, 

‘In November, Salimullah Khan, the leading landowner of Dacca, whose 
‘vast holdings won him the title “Nawab,” invited Aligath’s Mohammedan 
Fducational Conference to Dacea for its annual meeting, suggesting at the 
‘same time that a “Muslim All-india Confederacy” be convened in his it 
‘The "Nawab of Dacea” had been “sick” during the Simla meeting but chaired 
the reception committee for the founding, meeting of the Muslim League in. 
Dacea's Shah Bagh (“Royal Garden”) on December 30, 1906. Sleepy Dace 
backwater thus suddenly emerged as the center of South Asian Muslin 

hosting fifty-eight Muslim delegates from every corner of the sube 

“oret Mosabmane ate ool Abt mmbor me competed with the total 
population of the country,” noted the Muslim Longue’ first president, Nawab 
Viqanul-Mulk Mushiag Hussain (154t=1917), of Hyderabad, 
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ful itis manifest that if at any remote period the British Government 
Keaes to exist in India, then the rule of India would pass into the 
Nimnds of that community which is nearly four times as large as our- 
selves, Now, gentlemen, let each of you consider what will be your 
‘ondition if such a situation is ereated in India, Then, our life, our 
JHoperty, our honour, and our faith will all be in great danger. When 
‘sven now that a powerful British administration is protecting its sub- 
eels, we the Musalmans have to face most serious difficulties in safe- 
Murding our interests from the grasping hands of our neighbours 

« woe betide the time when we become the subjects of our neigh: 
Wenury «And to prevent the realization of such aspirations on the 
ut of our neighbours, the Musalmans cannot find better and surer 
Hoans than to congregate under the banner of Great Britnin, and to 
ovate thei lives and property in its protection. 


Huis founded by conservative loyalist Muslim nobility, frank in their 


wre ‘that British imperial protection was indispensable to their con- 


ell being, if not sheer survival, the Muslim League emerged with 


Wi Hated oationalist ambitions. “Ie is through regard for our own lives and 


Out own honour and religion, that we are impelled to be faithful 
Government . . . our awn prosperity is bound up with, and depends 
Jour loyalty to British rule in India,” President Hussain frankly ad- 
He was, after all, reared in the autocratic service of the nizam of 

, who permitted no political agitation, tolerated no dissent, 


Tilo Hot hesitate in declaring that unless the leaders of the Con 
sincere efforts as speedily as possible to quell the hostility 
Halil the Government and the British race, . . . the necessary con- 
Aepiance of al hats heing openly done and sad to-day wil be that 
Hon would be rampant, and the Mussalmans of India would be 
falled upon to perform the necessary duty of combating this rebel 
spirit, side by side with the British Government, mote effectively 

wit bythe mere use of words. 


Novel Salinullah Khan moved four resolutions in Dacca, all carried 
Howls, creating the "Muslim League.” Destined to remain Muslim 

HF nor political organization, emerging in less than four decades as 
bearer for Pakistan, the League was created to “protect and ad- 
ve political rights and interests of the Musalmans of India, and to 
lly represent their needs and aspirations to the Government.” The 

8 Doven called 4" turning of a gorner of the course” set two de- 
‘eater ty’ Sie Sayyid Abad Khan whew he found his Muhamenadan 

Conference, 
Aun Khan was elected rt honorary president of the Muslim 
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League, though he did not attend the Dacea inaugural session, and later 
‘wrote it was “freakishly ironic” that “our doughtiest opponent in 1906" was 
Jinnah, who “came out in bitter hostility toward all that I and my friends 
hhad done and were trying to do. He was the only well-known Muslim to 
take this attitude... . He said that onr principle of separate electorates 
‘was dividing the nation against itsel£”™* 

Jinnah had joined forty-four other like-minded Muslims in neighboring. 
Calcutta, meeting together with some 1,500 Hindus, Parsis, and Chiistians 
at the 1906 annual session of Congress. Dadabhai Naorojt presided with 
Jinnah serving as his secretary. Old Dadabhai was too weak to read the 
‘address himself that Jinnah had helped write, so Gokhale read it for him, 
heginning with several quotations, One, from Liberal Prime Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman, called for self-government, “Good government could, 
never be a substitute for government by the people themselves.” And as 
practical immediate steps toward attainment of this goal, the Dadabhak- 
Gokhale-Jinnah address “earnestly” called for employment of more Indians 
in every branch of the services to help eliminate the “three-fold wrong” in- 
ficted on India by retaining so many British officers 


depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of everything, in short, 
worth living for. , .. Alteration of the services from European to 
Indian is the keynote of the whole. . . . Co-ordinately . . . educa- 
tion must be most vigorously disseminated among the people—free 
and compulsory primary education, and free ‘education of 
every kind. . . . Education on the one hand, and actual training in 
administration on the other hand, will bring the accomplishment of 
self-government far more speedily than many imagine.” 


Dadabhai's speech replete with quotes from Morley, included 
equating “the sacred word ‘free’” with “the noblest aspirations that 
animate the breast of man.” Such were the feelings and aspirations anim 
ing Jinnah as he celebrated his thirtieth birthday from the platform of 
dia’s National Congress. The speech called the Bengal partition “a 
Iblunder for England,” but one Dadabbai hoped “may yet be rect 
‘through “agitation.” And addressing himself to the growing distance 
‘Hindus and Muslims in the aftermath of partition, Dadabhai called for 


4a thorough political union among the Indian people of all creeds 
and classes... . T appeal to the Indian for this because it is 
in their own bands, . . . They have in then the capacity, energy and 
{intellect to hold their own und to get their due share in all walks of 
life-of which the State Services are but a small part, State services 
Ie ot everything... Once yelbgovernment is attained, then will 
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there be prosperity enough for all, but not till then, The thorough 
thin thane of ie pole for er eonepaton as so, 


Ite necessity... . They must sink or swim together. Without this 
ion, al efforts will be vain = : 


‘TW themne of national unity was to be echoed by Jinnah at it 
ty was mab at every political 
Hprvting he attended during the ensuing decade, in which he emerged as 
“ga rue “Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity." 
lionah first met India’s poetess Sarojini Naidu at that Caleutta Congress, 
Wien tie was “already accounted a rising lawyer and coming politician, 
___ lire” as she recalled, by a “virile patriotism.” She was instantly cap: 


“Wisted ty his stunning appearance and “rare and complex temperament” 


Willis left a most insightful portrait of young Jinnah, 


Wall and stately, but thin to the point of emaciation, Ianguid and 
Insurious of habit, Mohammad Al Jinnah’ attenuated form isa de- 
teplivesheath oa spirit of exceptional vitality and enduraee, Some- 
nal and fastidious, and a little aloof and imperious of man- 

tie, the cali hauteur of his accustomed reserve but masks, for those 
who know hiv, a naive and eager humanity, an intuition quick and 
a humour gay and winning as a ehild’s—pre- 

Sninenity rational and practical, discreet and dispassionate in his est- 
Wate andl acceptance of life, the obvious sanity and serenity of his 
Nurldly wisdom effectually disguise u shy and splendid idealism 
‘hie sof the very essonce of the man.” 


‘Jinwals loft Galoutta inspired with his mission of advancing the cause of 


Winn ty, perceiving as few of his contemporavies did how indis- 
foo lb nity was to the new goal of swaraj (“self-government”) that 


had adopted He was politician enough to realize, of course, that 
uly hope of succeeding his liberal mentors and friends Dadabhai, 


‘Pheroneshals, and Gokhale as leader of Congress was by virtue of his secular 


Whutional national appeal, not through his double minority status. He 
‘een above all parochial roots and provincial prejudice, a Shakespearian 
Jw modern garb, with the noblest imprecations of Burke, Mill, and 
‘ey Hinging tn his mind, stirving his heart. Congress's national politcal 
rnew dramatic stage, grander and more exciting 

ut, In one short decade after returning from London 

ly emerged as heirapparent to the Bombay triumvirate which 

‘onyrom's slowsmoving, political bullock-cart toward the promised land 


wore iniitant, revolutionary faction within Congress, led by Mahae 
V4 Lokumanye (*rsoud of the People”) Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1860- 
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1920) and Bengal’ fery Bipin Chandra Pal (1858-1992), competed, how- 


‘over, by then with the moderate “ald guard” for control of India’s premier 
nationalist organization, Though Tilak and Gokhale both started as Poona 

colleagues in public education and national service, they differed funds~ 

‘mentally in many ways, especially with respect to political tactics and phi- 

Tosophy. The Lokamanys and his “new party” had no faith in Morley's 

promised reforms, rejecting reliance on “pleas or petitions” to British off- 

cialdom for anything, Boycott was their battle ery—Brst of British machine- 

made cloth and other manufactured imparts, later of all British institutions, 

including schools, courts, and council chambers, The other side of thelr 

‘economic plank of boycott was swadeshi (“of our own country”), stimulat- 

ing indigenous Indian industry, especially cotton cloth woven and spun both 

bby hand and machine. They made swaroj thelr goal, but the “self-ule” they 
demanded was not that of British citizens but of totally independent Ia- 
dans, ‘The symbols popularized by Tilak in rousing the mass following he 
‘won among mostly illiterate peasants and urban workers were drawn from, 
the religious ocean of Hinduism and regional loro, and usually served to. 
alienate Muslim and other minorities as it won Hindu adherents. British, 
officials on the spot vainly tried harsher techniques of repression to silence 
this mounting opposition"Pills for the Earthquake,” Morley called that 
method of dealing with nationalism. The most popular leaders were arrested 
‘and deported, including s now “martyr” from the Punjab, Lala Lajpat Rai 
(1865-1928), who became a hero as soon as he was arrested in the sp 

of 1907 and shipped off to Mandalay prison. The new party immediately. 
proposed Lajpat Rat as their candidate for next president of Congress. 
Pherozeshah and Gokhale had their own candidate, however, the mild= 
‘mannered moderate Calentta educator, Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh. 

‘The factional split that left Congress torn apart for almost a decade ex: 
pploded at the session in Surat in 1907. Next to Bombay, which bad so xe 
cently hosted the Congress, Surat was the strongest bastion of moderate 
leade:ship power, Gujarat’s center of mercantile wealth, Sit Pherozeshals felt 
confident that he could keep the peace and control of his organization i 
the port of Surat, He had, however, underestimated the passion and stub= 
bornness of Tilak and his followers. As Rash Behari Ghosh moved toward the 
rostrum inside the Congress pandal to read his presidential address, Tilak 
rose to shout, "Point of order.” He had indicated earlier his intention of 
introducing Lajpat Ra's candidacy from the Congzess floor. No one on the 

eeognized” him, however, yet that did not stop the Lokamanya. 

1d the platform himself and headed for the rostrum. Several tough’ 

‘young, “guards” move to intercept Tilak, but Gokhale warded thom off, 
jumping to his old colleague's defense and protectively extending his own 
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0s around Tilak’ body, Most of the delegates were on their feet, shouting 
Juul gesturing, A stiff Maharashtrian slipper was then tossed vigorously onto 
Hie Nlage, hitting both Pherozeshah and Bengal's venerable Surendranath 
Maverjea (1845-1926). Panic and pandemonium ensued. The tent had to be 
Mewed by police and hired guards, For the next nine years Congress re- 
Wainer divided into angrily conficting moderate and revolutionary parties, 
félvolaiming to be sole rightful heir to India’s national movement. 
4h the wake of the Surat split, revolutionary violence and official repres- 
He Intensified. Tilak was arrested in the summer of 1908, charged with 
lltious writings” for several editorials published in his popular Poona 
Werepaper, Kesart, Tilak represented himself before the high court in 
Homboy, but immediately after his arrest when he was held without bal, 
I secured the services of Jinnah to plead for his release pending trial 
‘Tah wrgued valiantly but to no avail, for British justice had closed its 
‘Wiel to Tilak long before his trial began, And although Jinnah’s argument 
Til on deaf ears, i attests at once to his brilliance as « barrister and the 
‘Wienyth of his national leadership potential. A pettier man might have found 
Hh #euse for refusing to plead on behalf of the leader of a political party 
H/Vetny his own, Jinnah, however, not only stood up for ‘Tilak at this func- 
Hie Inst defended hiss on another charge of sedition in 1916 and won, thus 
Wing the gratitude as well as affectionate admiration of Hindu India's 
‘conservative leader. 

‘The legislative council reforms proposed by Morley and Minto initially 
‘Med for four separately elected Muslim members on tho expanded 

By the timo the Indian council's bill was 

1909, however, no fewer than six such seats were reserved on a 

Helis! legislative council of sixty, more than half of whom remained British 
Wielale Minto, moreover, had promised to “appoint” at least two additional 
bers as nominees off his own bat if they were not elected by 

ies such as landholders or municipalities, raising Muslim 

“Heteloship to eight out of twenty-cight non-official members on the vice- 
41, wore than the actual ratio of India’s Muslim minority to the 

‘of the subcontinent. By 199 even Minto complained of 


‘extra claims that started the M. 

‘The secretary of state was by then convinced that “Tt 

the wit of man to frame plans that will please Hindus without offend- 
Mohonetans, and we shall be hucky if we dant offend both,” 

‘We separate electorate formula, which Jinnah initially rejected on 

‘of national principle, served, in fact, to raise his personal consciout- 

1 Mion identity Jraah was one of the first half dozen Mulan meme 
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bers specially elected, in his case from Bombay, to sit on the viceroy’s Cen- 
tral Legislative Council in 1910, three years before he actually joined the 
Muslim League. At thirty-five, he was one of the youngest members elected 
to that high council and would have stood no chance but for the fact that 
two much older knighted Muslim candidates, equally matched and anti- 
pathetical, ousted one another in preliminary skirmishes to choose the “Mus- 
lim candidate.” Jinnab’s secretary recalled that “Discussions went on for 
‘hours and in the end both of them decided that none of them should seek 
election, but should send a third candidate, and after careful scrutiny the 
choice fell on the ‘young lawyer: “* That singular honor catapulted Jinnah 
to the side of Gokhale, whose “general” Bombay seat had been held before 
1him by Sir Pherozeshah. The legislative center of India's government, ist 
{in Caloutta and Simla, later in Delhi, soon became one of Jinnah’s most 
‘important and powerful stages. 

Morley’s reforms also introduced Indian participation in British India’s 
powerful executive councils, both at Whitehall and in Calcutta-Simla, Two 
Indian members were appointed to the secretary of state's Whitehall Coun= 
cil of India in 1907, and the first Indian to hold the post of law member of 
the government of India, Satyendra P. Sinha (1864-1928), took his seat in 
1909. A Hindu Brahman by birth, Sinha was, lke Jinnah, a barrister and 
moderute Congress leader, His legal practice in 1968 was so lucrative that 
accepting the government's invitation meant a cut in his annual income of 
‘£10,000, Sinha’s first inclination, therefore, was to turn down the viceroy’s 
invitation, but Jinnah and Gokhale convinced him to accept the job. His 
role in this matior further attests to Jinnah’ strong personal commitment to 
the principle of finding the candidate best qualified for any job, regardless 
of race, religion, caste, or creed. Muslim League leaders had lobbied for a 
‘Muslim jarist to A that powerful position in India’s central government. 
‘The League's president at its 1908 Amvitsar session, Syed Ali Imam (1869 
1933), was himself a barrister of London's Middle Temple and would suc- 
ceed Sinha as law member after the former resigned in November 1910, 
‘establishing the precedent of alternating Hindu Muslim appointees and sub- 
sequent communal party in all executive appointments. Born as the League 
‘was out ofthe separate electorate Muslim “affirmative action” demand, that 
‘organization remained most firmly committed to its founding prineiple, pro- 
posing names of Muslim candidates for every important official vacancy. 
‘Congress, on the other hand, always viewed this principle as anti-national 
and undemocratic, even as English liberals like John Morley did Any “reli 
gious register,” after all, whether Muslinn, Catholic, or Calvinist, was dane 
erously subvenive to the egalitarian foundations of a modem secular 
‘nation, Bartister Jinnah believed that as mich wy his great bencher mentor 
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Jud and was to rise in the Allahabad Congress of 1910 to second a resolution 
hit “stcongly deprecates the expansion or application of the principle of 
ioparate Communal Electorates to Municipalities, District Boards, or other 
Local Bodies.** 

Paradoxically, Jinnah spoke at the end of his fist year as the Calontta 
‘one’s Muslim member from Bombay. 
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Calcutta 
(1910-15) 


‘On January 25, 1910, the Honourable Mr, M, A. Jinnah took his seat as 
Muslim member from Bombay” on the sixty-man legislative council con- 
‘yened in the capital of British India. The old council chamber in the palace 
‘Lord Wellesley had buile more than a century earlier was freshly gilded for 
this historic meeting, filled to capacity with bejewelled visitors as Viceroy 
Minto pompously addressed his government's newly elected advisers, in- 
‘uding Gopal Gokhale, Motilal Neh, Surendranath Banerjea, and M. A. 
Jinnah, predicting, “L am glad to believe that the support of an enlarged 
Couinoll will yo far to assure the Indian public of the soundness of any 
measures we may deem it right to introduce.” 

-Minto's pious bopes were soan shattered. Jinnah clashed with the viceroy 
the very first time he rose to speak in the council, addressing himself to a 
resolution that called for an immediate end to the export of indentured In- 
diam laborers to South Africa. The violent repression of Satyagrahis (“Non 
cooperatots”) led by Gandhi in the Transvaal had ignited feelings of in 
ignation and grief throughout India the year before. Congress then resolved 
to “press upon the Government of India the necessity of prohibiting the: 
recruitment of indentured Indian labour for any portion of the South African 
Union, and of dealing with the authorities there in the same manner én 
which the latter deal with Indian interests:”* This matter came before Cal- 
cutta’s council on February 25, when Jinnah spoke out saying: “It is a most 
painful question—a question which has ronsed the feelings of all classes in. 
the country to the highest pitch of indignation and horror at the harsh and 
cruel treatment that is meted out to Indians in Sonth Africa." Minto repei- 
rmanded hiny for using the words “ered treatment,” which the viceroy 
ovine “too har to be used For # friendly part of the Kinpire™ within bis 
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Sounell chambers. “My Lora” Jinnah responded, “I should feel much in- 
‘ped to use much stronger language. But I am fully aware of the constitu 
ion of this Council, and I do not wish to trespass for one single moment. 
Hit Ido say that the treatment meted out to Indians is the harshest and 
Ay feeling im this country is unanimous.” 

‘Phot first brief exchange reflected Jinnah’s courtroom as well as counetl 
‘Yiyle He always chose his words carefully and never retracted any once 
Witenes. His critics, whether judges, viceroys, or pandits usually received 
‘Humiliating tongue lashings for any barb aimed at him, He was not known 
Jo Wt silont for the slightest reprimand, honing his razor-sharp mind and 
‘works on the generally duller weapons of logic or wit drawn against them, 

Minto, appalled at Jimnab’s response, was struck dumb by it, “Mr, 

* left India that suminer, replaced by a much sharper Liberal states- 
‘Hi Sir Charles Hardinge (1858-1944), who became one of Jinnah’s fore- 
‘ot ollicial admirers. A career diplomat by training, Hardinge's sophisti- 
‘fallow and intelligence set a new tone of urbanity and responsibility in 
‘Prleniti's council, He was John Morley’s choice for India, Lord Kitchener, 
‘them conmander-in-chief of the Indian army, had lobbied energetically for 

‘Sieevoyalty he coveted, but when King Edward VII died in May 1910, 

suey lost his most powerful ally. Morley offered India to Hlardinge at 

Juyal funeral, ‘The new viceroy was quick to recognize, shortly after 

Jig Coleutta, how debilitating @ thorn Bengal’ partition remained én 
body politic. His fist major policy recommendation to 
+ muceestor at Whitehall, Lord Crewe (1858-1945), was to reunite 


17, W9LL, Jinnah introduced his first legislative measure, the 
Wolf (lawexempet Muslim endowments) Validating Bill that was to emerge 
‘years later as the very first non-officially sponsored act in British Indian 
\y. London's privy council had invalidated testamentary gifts of Muslim 
Borer Joft in taxfree “trusts” (wakfs) for ultimate reversion to religious 
ly 0 18MM, Jinnals called for logislative reversal of that decision charg: 
Ji way “oppoved to the fundamental principles of Islamic Jurisprudence.”* 
iw law eoame Jinmah’s inast lucrative special field of knowledge and 
‘nlorost, one he remained master of at least until 1941, as i attested by 
Jnanliome leather-bound set of probate court law reports from 1888~ 
|, will preserved jn his Wazir mansion library in Karachi, His probate 
‘wore to include many of India’s wealthiest princes, among them the 

“of Hyslorabad, the mawwab of Bhopal, and the raja of Mabmudabad. 
‘Hiven as Henyal's partition did so much to help create the League, King 
surprise announcement in Delhi that partition was anmulled in 
1011 jolted that organization out of ts loyalist ut, ‘The nay of 
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Dacca read in Britains reversal of partition, the government of India’s eapit- 
ulation to Congress “agitators,” and a simple new message to all Indians 

"No bombs, no boons!” Together with his announced annulment of partition, 

King George V proclaimed his government's decision to shift the capital of 

British India from Calcutta to Delhi's historic plain, where a new imperial 

city was to be built. Delhi had been the capital of Muslim sultans and 

Mughal emperors, who reigned over most of the subcontinent since the 

carly thirteenth century, Delhi remained at the hub of North India’s Moshi 

population, educational centers, and historic monuments, within easy reach 

‘of Lahore, Agra, Deoband, Aligarh, and Lucknow. On December 23, 1912, 

however, when Lord Hardinge passed through Delhi's Chandni Chawk 
(‘Silver Market") atop the elephant leading a viceregal procession to the 
now capital, Delhi almost became that viceroy's graveyard. A bomb hurled 
into Hardingo's howda, killed one of his guards, and lacerated the Vice- 
roy's back, exposing the shoulder blade. The would-be assassin of one of 
India's most popular viceroys was never apprehended. 

Jinnah attended the annual meeting of Congress as well as the council 
meeting of the Muslim League, both held in Bankipur in December of 1912 
Ho had not as yet actually joined the League but was permitted to speak to 
its council at Bankipur, supporting a resolution that expanded the League's 
‘goals to include “the attainment of a system of self-government suitable 9. 
India,” to be brought ubout “through constitutional means, a steady reform. 
of the existing system of administration; by promoting national unity and. 
fostering public spirit among the people of India, and by co-operating with 
other communities for the said purposes”* A few months later he went to 
‘Lucknow, joining Mrs. Naidu on the platform as an honored guest at the 
larger League meeting, where a new more liberal constitution was adopted. 
President Shafi in presenting the new constitution noted that “T am in entire 
‘accord with my friend the Hon'ble Mr. Jinnah in thinking that the adoption 
‘of any course other than the one proposed by the Council would be abso- 
hutely unwise." The League's fist resolution congratulated “the Hon. Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah for his skillful piloting” of the Wakf Validating Act through 
the Imperial Legislative Council. Facod with such acclaim, Jinsah could 
hardly resist renewed appeals to join the Muslim League pressed upon him 
that year by its new permanent secretary, Syed Wazit Hasan (174-1947), 
tnd Maulana Mohammad Ali (1873-1931), revered Pan-Dslamic alim and 
editor of Comrade, both af whom were deputed to London to lobby there 
for Muslim demands, Jinnah did agree to join in 1913, but he insisted as a 
prior condition that his “loyalty to the Muslin League and the Muslim iater~ 
fest would in no way unl at no tine Inyply even the shadow of disloyalty to 
‘the Langer ational ease to wich Wi ie way dicated 
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fu Apel 1913, Jinnah and Gokhale sailed together from Bombay for 
Liverpool to meet with Lord Islington, under secretary of state for India 
fl chairman of their Royal Public Services Commission, on which Ramsay 
Moe Donald (1865-1957) also served. That leisurely trip was their longest 
Aterlode alone, but no record was preserved by either of the subjects they 
Mbeussed, though the commission agenda, general council reforms, and 
‘ways of attaining Hindu-Muslim unity and ultimately of achieving Indian 
Awlependence were surely among them, Gokhale later told Sarojini, who 
‘ston visited him at bis Servants of India Society in Poona before he died, 
Hust Jinnah “has true stuff in him, and that freedom from all sectarian prejue 
Mee which will make him the best ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity."* 
‘How Ironic that prediction sounds, yet in his late thirties Jinnah seems to 
ove personified that tragically elusive spirit of communal unity. 

Hunah cetured to India in September 1913 and attended the Karachi 
‘Pongress two days after celebrating his thity-seventh birthday, He had not 
‘ited his place of birth for over seventeen years, and he now warmly ex- 
essed his pleasure at finding « number of “personal friends with whom T 
ee my boyhood” He drafted and moved a resolution for reconstruct- 

the Council of India that called frst of all for charging the salary of the 

| witetary of state and his department to the English Home rather than 
Hil budget, thereby seeking to save Indian taxpayers the burden of 
‘Halitaining Whitehall’ entire English staff. The new counel, Jinnah argued, 
‘Mild consist of not fewer than nine members, at least one-third of whom 
Hwuild he “non-official Indians chosen by a constituency consisting of the 
‘theted members of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils” Half 
Hf the veiaining nominated members of the council should be “public men 
‘Pf Woeiit wid ability” unconnected with Indian affairs, the other half, ex- 
“Woilon officials with at least ten years of Indian experience, no more than 
‘1 yours oli "The council was to be purely advisory rather than adminis- 
Walle und tenure on it would be limited to five years. Thanks to his work 
4) thie resolution, and indicative of his rising position of leadership within 
Js Jinnah was chosen to chair a Congress deputation to London in 

iy of 1914 to lobby members of Parliament and Whitehall on Lord 
word new Coun of Indla Jinnah aso seconded a 

je3s resolution, congratulating the Leagae for adopting “the 

1 Sel Govertment for Ind within dhe Bits npn," ane expe 

“womplote accord with the belief that the League has so emphatically 

vst at ity ast sessions that the political future of the country depends 

he barns working an operation othe vos cones 
ny." 
Fiwin Karachi, Jinnah entrained for Agra, where the Muslin League met 
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‘on December $0-31, 1913, in the former twin capital of the Mughal Empire. 
He was bay a work seeking formu for binging is 9 ‘political or- 
nizations together on a single national platform. His postion was wnique, 
Fee belng to Congres and the Masi Leago, but be Was 
alo inside the government's camp, both in London and Calcutta. Not even 
Gokhale or Sir Pherazeshah were as strategically positioned to hear all the 
Views on the major issues affecting India’s political Future. At the Agra ses 
ion of the League, Jinnah proposed postponing reaffirmation of faith in the 
Principle of "communal representation” for another year, wrging his corel- 
{onisty that such special representation would only divide India into “ro 
‘watertight compartments." Congress had just deferred action on that ques- 
tion, and Jinnah explained there were “many other reasons” for his urging 
pos upon the League, though he “could not give any of these rea- 
ons in public.” The latter probably alluded to his shipboard conversations 
ith Gokhale or London talks with Wedderburn and other M. Ps of the 
British Committee of Congress. At any event he was obviously pursuing a 
foint platform, such as the one be would help fashion for Lucknow in 1916, 
‘The Muslim League voted, however, to reject Jinnah's fist formal appeal to 
them, deeming the principle of their affirmative action separate electorate: 
formula “absolutely necessary” to the Lengue's immediate future. It was one 
issue on which 0 majority of the League's members would long remain at 
‘odds with Jinn. ; 
Teale ‘again for London in April of 1914. Other members of Jinnab’s 

jon included Congress's Bengali president-elect, Bhu: 

‘and Lal Lajpat Rai, who arrived a few 

the Congress deputation soon after they 

trrived, finding Jinnah “the best talkor of the pack,” though he considered 
hm “artful” for having “remarked (as it were casually) that they would be 
ad if dissents in my couneil now be recorded and laid before Parliament 

‘on the motion of a Member." 

By historic coincidence, Jinnah and Mobandas K. Gandhi (1800-1948) 
‘were both in London atthe start of World War I. Barrister Gandhi had gone 
to Natal in 1893 to work for an Indian Muslim trading company in South 
‘Arica, and he remained more than two decades, devising and testing his 
Satyagraha (“Hold fast tothe Truth”) technique of nonviolent non-cooperts 
tion in the Transvaal as well as in Natal from 1907-14. The war's outbreale 
diverted Gandhi's ship “home” from South Africa to London; when he ar- 
tived there, however, the first message he uttered to the world was to urge 
his countrymen to yolunters for military service, and “Think tmperally! 6 

luna attended the gala reception for Gandhi at London's Cecil Hotel 
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Jot joined neither the army nor the Field Ambulance Training Corps raised 
hy the Mahatma. Jinnah's own mission had ended in total failure, all En- 
ifluh hearts and minds were preoccupied with war, with no one giving a 
twonsen’s thought to Indian reforms. The work of the Islington Commission 
‘wont down the same tubes of indifference that swallowed change for the 
Gounell of Tndia. Morley quit the cabinet in frustration and disgust at how 
‘agerly his younger Liberal colleagues led by Lloyd Gearge, Edward Gray, 
ful Winston Churehill rushed toward the precipice of Armageddon. Pas- 
Siguitely impulsive, self-righteous, pulled up with pride and dreams of 
wlory, they all expected a swift, easy victory. Kitchener alone, who took 
‘hye of the War Offce with waxed moustaches as sharp as the top of the 
Kaiser's helmet, envisioned long, blood-drenched battle of titans almest 
‘ajially matched in manpower and armor. Initially, India became a warmly 
‘siyportive totally loyal Allied mine of troops, wheat, money, and vital ma- 
Betta iether gods aos et ion sipped wet throug 
ut the was. 

In November of 1914, however, when the Ottoman caliph opted to link 
is ewppie's fortune and forces with the Central Powers, rather than joining 
‘he Allies who had courted him, Indian Muslim loyalties were sorely chal- 
Iyer. As Ishan’s world leader and “deputy of God,” the caliph was revered 
Jae lio0r the limits ofthe Ottoman Empire, British intelligence feared that 
“the vieam of Hyderabad, Indis’s leading prince, was soon trying to buy 
Twibish ils for possible use in 2 South Asian “Pan-Islamic Revolt” Such 
‘Hie proved, in fact, completely groundless, and though « few Muslim 
‘wis load to be disarmed the following year in Singapore, virtually every 
Aislin soldier io the British Indian Army proved “true to his salt” and 
‘Hatha North-West Frontier as well as Punjabi Muslims remained with 
ier) ‘i army. Muslim regiments 
‘Sete use without defection in Mesopotamia itself, aswell as on the 
‘Fippiian sad Western European fronts. The Muslim League held no mect- 

“Wom, owover, ts December 1914, reflecting the deeply divided feelings of 

nid theie fears of nndvertently providing a forum for expressions 
c atieBritish seutinent. 
uy of 1915 Jinnah was ome, The Gujarat Society (Gurr 
ho led, gave a garden party to welcome Gandhi back to 
ambulance corps hud sailed for France without its 

J after he had a slight nervous breakdown in London and decided to 

Jwane to Luda instead, thus prolonging his life by some three decades. 
+ sponse to Jinouh's urbane welcome was Hate was “pad to find 
Jan not only belonging, to his own region's Subba, but chairing 
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38 
it" Had he meant to be malicious rather than bis usual ingensous self, ‘vl Jinnah now worked together to fashion a formula agreeable to all 
Bndbi could not have contrived a more cleverly patronizing batb, for be Mal factions and commanties. While relterating Congrea’s general efor 
wwar not actualy insulting Jinnah, afterall, jst informing every one of his Aleounds for reform, Sinha focused on three specific matters: concerning 
Tninority religious identity, What an odd fact to single out for comment ‘hich I hed found “practical unanimity of opinion.” The fist called for 
about this multifaceted man, whose dress, behavior, speech, and manner ny omissions for qualifed Indians and “military training for the peo- 
totaly belied any resemblance to his religious aiiaton! Jina, in fact the second for extension of local self-government, and the third for 
hoped by his Anglophile appearance and secular wit and wisdom to com BR eeict cs comescacon industries including agriculture.” 
vince the Hindu majority of his colleagues and countrymen that be was, ‘The Muslim League met under the presidency of Bengali barrister 
indeed, as qualfed to lead any of their public organizations as Gokhale o- Mushirot Haque (1866-102), another Congres’ Mberal committed to 
‘Wedderburn or Dadabbai, Yet here, in the first public words Gandhi wttered ‘fuhioning a joint platform acceptable to both organizations, Several L 
bout him, every one bad to note that Jinnah was a "Mabomedan.” That frst ‘Waders had argued against holding any meeting this year, fearing that what 
Statement of Candhi’s set the tone of their relationship, always at odds with ‘pos sald ut it might “embarrass” the government during the war; but Prest 
Seep tensions and mistrust underlying ts superficially polite manners, never Mot Haque argued that 
friendly, never cordial. They seemed always to be sparing even before they 
pt on any gloves. It was as if subconsciously they recognized one another 
Te natural enemies,” rvals for national power, popularity, and charismatic 
fontrol of their audiences, however small or awesomely vast they might 
boos twsly with the Congress in the sa ee 
Gokhale’ death in February 1915, followed a few months later by the re gan nares sy is esha bow te 
demise of Sir Pherozeshah, left Jinnah virtually alone (Dadabhai remained: ‘of the Congress. Nothing could be further from the truth, Comma 
{m London for his final two years) at the head of os files ike individuals love and cherish their individuality. . .. When 
Lite Laer by tinity is evolved out of diversity, then there is real and abiding na- 
‘undisputed hero a r. Wow progress. * 


Lokamanya's popularity was 
‘nd would rely more on legal re ‘Thore were, nonetheless, many members of the League who strongly re- 
lutionary agitation for the ast ‘ied any effort at rapprochement, Angry dissidents led by the mercurial 
the constellation of India's nationalis ‘Movilna Hasrat Mohani (1575-1951), moved to adjourn this meeting of the 
(1874-1933), who eame to Madras to preside over the Theasophical Lege ol the start ofits second sitting on December 31, 1915. Jinnah had 
founded by her guru, Madame Blavatsky, and stayed to edit New India ‘wat been recognized by the chair when Maulana Mohani jumped up to 
start her Home Rule League in 1915, thus inspiring Tilak to do the sare a ‘Wweil, “Point of order!” The president ordered him to “please sit down.” 
‘year later in Poona, Mrs. Besant's Irish temper, silver-tongued oratory, ther Us ing orthodox Muslims rose inside the huge tent erected 
Jrerhaustible energy were focused in 1914-15 on seeking to reunify the ‘u/a7 the seashore on Marine Lines to support Mohant’s attempt to adjonm 
divided Congress. Jinnah did his best to help, working desterously at Hive nweting before Jinnah could move the ereation of a special committee 
Same time to bring Congress and the Mustim League together for I Akalt scheme of reforms. Some angry mullahs, who filled the visitor rows 
annual meetings in Borba ‘of seals sted yelling at President Haque: “If you are a Mobammedan, 
"The December 1915 sessions of Congress and the League were the Moharnmedan. The Holy Quran asks you to dress 
held within walking distance of one another, facilitating attendance at both, ‘Mohammedan, You must speak the Mohammedan tongue. You pose to 
bby members interested in fostering Hinda-Muslim unity and batumering 4 Mohammedan leader, but you ean never be a Mohammedan Teader.”" 
‘single nationalist platform, Sutyendra Sinha, who presided over that ‘anti-Western, revivalist sentiments would be hurled at Jinnah for 


press, was not as yot appoint 


‘Our silence in these times would have been Kable to ugly and mis. 
‘hlevous interpretation. . .. There is no such thing as standing still 
Ww this world. Fither we must move forward or must go backward, 

Its said that our object in holding the League contemporune- 


al undersecretary of atate én. Whitehall feat of his life, even after he was hailed the League's Quaidsi Azam 
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("Great Leader"). A number of bearded Pathans in the audience rushed 
the dais, shonting angrily in Pashtu, Hasrat Mohani called Urdu the only 
“proper language” in which to bald Muslim League proceedings. Every one 
in the erowd of several thousands was standing, many shouting at once, 
some wildly waving their arms, Jinnah helped escort the ladies in atten- 
ance outside and found Bombay's commissioner of police, Mr. Edwardes, 
nonchalantly standing near the tent, keeping his men inert, Jinnah told 
‘Edwardes that the crowd inside had become so disorderly the meeting could 
not proceed and that those causing the disturbance were public “visitors,” 
‘who had been admitted “out of courtesy and by ticket." He asked the com= 
inissioner’s help to clear the tent of nonmembers, offering “to refund the 
money instantly” of anyone who had paid for a ticket. Edwardes refused to 
be of such sensible service, however, insisting he would use his force only. 
to clear the tent entirely if informed that the situation inside was “out of 
control,” Jinnah preferred to urge President Haque to adjourn the meeting, 
tnd he met with the League's leaders lator that day in the president's house: 
ta plan for the nest day’s session. 

"The Muslim League was reconvened on New Year's Day 1916 in Bom: 
‘bays elegant ‘Taj Mahal Hotel. Attendance was strictly limited to regular 
iyembers andl the press. President Haque opened the meeting at 10.00 a.sts 
‘commenting briefly on the previous disorders, then called upon “Me. Jinmaby 
swho was "received with loud cheers." As president of the Bombay Musi 
Students’ Union, Jinnah was the "idol of the youth,” and “uncrowned 
of Bombay. Raven-haired with a moustache almost as full as Kitchener’ 
‘and lean as a rapier, he sounded like Ronald Coleman, dressed like Ant 
Eden, and was adored by most women at first sight, andl admired or em 
bby most men, He reported Gommissioner Edwardes's pigsheaded beba 
to erles of “shame” from his audience, then moved the unanimously 
resolution to appoint a special committee “to formulate and frame a 
Gf reforms” in consultation with other “politica” organizations—the 
parties of Congress—which would allow them to “demand” a single 
form of reforms “in the name of United India." ‘That resolution was gree 
with loud applause. A committee of seventy-one leaders of the Mus 
League was appointed, representing every province of British India, 
chaired by Jinnah’s close friend and client, Raja Sir Mobammad Aki» 
hammad Khan Bahadur, the raja of Malimudabad (1879-1991). Commit 
members from Bombay included the Aga Khan (1877-1965) and J 
those from the Punjab were led by Mian Sit Mubarnad Shafi (1860-1952) 


‘and Mian, Sir Fazli Husain (1877-1996); while the Bengal contingent 
‘ALK. Pazlul Hag (1893-1962) fn its ranks, Befoce that meeting, in the 
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‘led, President Haque remarked upon “ 

; remarked upon “the great work done for the 
sigue (riven Phocniv-lihe from the ashes’) by his fiend Mr. nah” add 
ly “The entire Mohammedan commanity of India owed him a deep debt 
Of gratitude, for without his exertions they could aot have met in Bombay.” 
Ina uign t,he president then ved to Jaa eying “Mr Timah, 
‘We tho Musalmans of India thank you."* It was the frst stich tribute Jinnah 
‘evved from the Muslim League, but would not be his last 
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Lucknow to Bombay 
(1916-18) 


For Jinnah, 1916 was a year of national fame and good fortune. After help- 
ing Dew deka ‘League from dissolution in Bombay he was elected 
to lend it to new heights of hope in Lucknow, capital of the once mighty 
Mughal nawabs of Ouch. While Europe tore itself apart all along the 
poison gasfilled western front, India advanced, under Jinnah’s inspiring, 
leadership toward a political horizon that seemed ablaze with the golden 
‘dasa of imminent freedom, 

Fea weg spose ek nee tat Boats Lempial 
Central Legislative Council and used that forum to e 
preteting the Congren-Lengu proposals, coee defied, to Landon. Coil 
‘gress ad appointed its own committee headed. by Motilal Nehru (1861= 
1931), who invited its members to his palatial Allahabad house in April to 
discuss the proposed reforms with League leaders. Part of the fortune he 

ined as a lawyer was lavished on hospitality and support for 
gress and for Mrs, Besant’s Home Rule League, which Motilal funded 
generously. The elder Nehru admired Jinnah, introducing hium to friends at 
this time as “unlike most Muslims . . . as keen a nationalist as any of uss 
He is showing his community the way to Hindu-Muslim unity.”* For a while 
they supported oue another in the Central Legislative Council, but by the 
late 192175 Motilal and Jinnab became bitter rivals. Motilal, lee advo= 
cate and tenacious wrestler, wanted personally to lead India’s nationalist 
movement to independence, oF hoped at least to bequeath such power to 
his son, Jinnah, the Lincoln's Inn barrister, would never rest content simply. 
to assist a provinelal pleader, no matter how great his fortune happened 
tohe, 

"That Apr, as Congress and the League labored in Allahabad to draft 
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the “Freedom Pact” that was to be sealed at Lucknow, Dublin lay shattered 
Jn ruins under martial law. The Easter Rising of 1916 was as brutally 
‘rushed by Kitchener's army in Ireland as was General John Nixon's Indian 
army, by disease, incompetence, and Turkish troops in Mesopotamia that 
same month. Contrary to all rational expectation, shattering every civilized 
hope and dream, the war continued, intensifying rather than abating in its 
blind fury with the incredible death toll ofits rage mounting every moment, 
Indian demands for direct representation with the self-governing dominions 
tthe Imperial Conference intensifed, Crewe left the India Ofice, replaced 
‘iy Austen Chamberlain (1863-1937) in May. Hardinge found it impossible 
40 ignore Indian demands for greater role in deliberations, agreeing that 
Hndia’s claim to a representative voice at all imperial conferences was just 
With Curzon and Kitchener still dominating the War Cabinet, however, 
Mardinge was ignored, By mid-1916 he left India and was replaced as 
Wiceroy by an uninspired and uninspiring cavalry eaptain, Lord Chelmsford 
(1865-1933). 
From his meeting in Allahabad, Jinnah went north to Durjecting to 
‘cape the next two months of intense Bombay heat by vacationing at the 
+ home of his client and friend, Sir Dinshaw Manockjec Petit (1873 
1MS3). The Petits were one of Bombay’s wealthiest Parsi families, textile 
Hugnates, whose vast fortune was begun by Sir Dinshaw’s enterprising great 
ndather, who came to Bombay from Surat in 1785 and worked as a 
shipping clerk and dubash (“two-language” interpreter) for the British East 
Wwdinx Company, French merchants who dealt with this bright, very small 
Paral clerk dubbed him “Le petit Parsi"? The nickname became his de- 
Seendants’ surname. His son Manockjee Petit founded Bombay's first suc- 
feyyful cotton mill, which grew into the sprawling Manockjee Mills complex 
1 Tardeo. The fst baronet Sir Dinshaw started Bombay's powerful Mill. 
Owners Association in 1875, which ho chaired from 1879-94, He also served 
‘ane of five trustees of the Bombay Parsi community's most sacred mat- 
parriage, succession laws, and proper disposition of the dead upon the 
Vowers of Silence, The elder Sir Dinshaw had been instrumental in securing 
HWeitish legal recognition and public promulgation of the Parst Suecession 
wl Marriage acts, which he personally helped administer. The Petit family 
Was thus not only among the richest, but also one of the most devout, 
twihodox Parsi farnilies in Bombay by the end of the nineteenth century. 
With the death of the frst Sir Dinshaw in 1901, his entire name, fortune, 
i religious duties and responsibilities passed on to his son, whose first 
uid and only daughter, Ratanbai, had been bom the previous year, on 
February 20, 1900, Rutie, as sho caine to be called, was x thoroughly en- 
‘hating ehikd, precociously bright, gifted in every art, hewulful én every 
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way, As all of her talents, gifts, and beauty were magnified 
yb dig and waft «maaner at she seed» iy pene” 
almost too lovely, too fragile to be real. And her mind was so alert, 
{ntellect so lively and probing that she took as much interest in politics as 
sho did in romantic poetry es al spate 

ld in Bombay during 1916, always si re, : 
Bote Ge ae timilionaie. pilasthropi™ maiden sunt, Miss 
Mamabai Petit 


wen these two 4 
that October in 1936, Jinnah presided over the Bombay Provincil 
Conference in Ahmedabad, the texte capital of Gujrat! wealth and power, 
Jinnah proposed transforming provincial governments, such as that o 
‘ny nt vitally antonomous administrations responsible to elected repr, 
sentatives of the people, “Muslims and. Hindus, wherever they are in 
minority" having “proper, adequate and fective representation” As to alt 
disuit and rmnicipal governments, Jinnah reiterated the argumed 
Liberals Ripon and Morley, iassting they “should be wholly elected» 
that the preset offcial control exereised by the Collectors and Commis: 
sioners shonld be removed; that tho Chairman should be elected by 
Boards and the ex oficio President should be done away with that a pow 
tion of Excise revenue or some other definite source of revenue should ba 
rade over to these Bodies so that they may have adequate resources at 
due performance of thoir duties. ft would have meant m9) 


ion in banning Mrs. Besant from Bombay; an 
cerfree und compulsory” measure of elementary education. He insisted 
Indians should have long since been admitted to om gem 7 
‘and navy, asking, “If Indians are good enough to Bight as sey 
Dvate, why ae they not good enough to oceupy the position of lice 
‘inna conelided his Bombay Conference udedress with the “al: 
‘question of Hindu: Msi nity, 
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Ubelicve all thinking men are thoroughly convinced that the keynote 
of our real progress lies in the goodwill, concord, harmony and co- 
‘operation between the two great sister communities. The true focus of 
progress is centered in their union. . .. But the solution is not difi- 


Jinoah was speaking as an advocate for the Muslim community as a 
Whole. He was not expressing his own political ideology or reflecting his 
‘Wn experience, The burden of sacrifice, he argued, fell upon the majority 
ommunity, yet their reward would be commensurate 


1 would, therefore, appeal to my Hindu friends to be generous and 
_ peepee plaka Bape eliedie Jeet 
Mit involves some sucrifice in the matter of separate electorates, 

fs a question . .. of transfer of the power from the bureau- 
‘ney to democracy, Let us concentrate all our attention and energy 
fn this question alone for the present, The Hindus and the Muslins 
should stand united and use every constitutional and legitimate means 
lo effect that transfer ax soon as possible, .. . We are on a straight 
ond; the promised land ts within sight. “Forward” is the motto and 
‘ear course for young India? 


‘Heer was Jinnah more optimistic. The future for India seemed as bright, 
full of life, hope, and light as did his own future with Ruttie. They were 
{0 different communities, yet love scaled every height, reduced to 
Iii all harriers. So at least it must have seemed to him then, at the peak 
Ws creative political powers, on the road to his triumph at Lucknow, 
Hint he ent 10 Calcutta, where the Imperial Legislative Council stil 
4 liv its winter session, the New Delhi of Luytens and Baker rising #0 
Ay on the spacious plain south of the old city’s massive wall and gates 
Ni would not be ready for council use till the late 1920's, Before October 
Wl, Jinnah was able to convince eighteen other elected members of 
(ws council to sign his “Memorandum of the Nineteen,” which was 
Jevented to the viceroy and sent on to Whitehall, The memorandura* 


‘should have « substantial majority of elected 
nd the franchise should be “broadened,” with "Muslims 


Wiislvs, wherever they are in w minority, being: given proper and ade- 
Hprowatation neil of not fewer than 150 snembers, 
inelal councils of from 60 to 100 members were recommended 
were to enjoy yeater responsibilities and parliamentary freedoms, 
ostion of the secretary of state should bn ubplished, replaced 
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by two permanent ndersecretaries, with one being Todian, with salaries {tobe determined by the members of tht community in the Legit 

“placed on the British estimates.” In any scheme of impertal federation, tive Council concerned, shall he proceeded with, if Uueefourths of 

‘India should be given through her chosen representatives a place similar he members ofthat community in the particular Council, Imperial or 

to that of the self-governing Dominions.” Provincial governments should be Provincial, oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution.? 

‘made autonomous, a “fll measure” of local self-government was demanded ht 2 lope sa 

; 4 - es 0) the contracts he drafted. 

immediately,” the “right to cary arns” should be granted to Indians “on Tyson cette ine 

sho maa condiioon os to Bunce,” sot Tasteea youtln Sould ba weal the noblest and most valiant of mankind have lived and ance note 

eligible for royal commissions in the armed forces, Hose in all ages and all climes, is now ae wrought and suf- 
‘The memorandum provided a skeletal consitation for an Yndian domin- Malco Prec Me es, to moving India out of ts dept, 

ion which, had this proposal been accepted by the British after World jinnah from the Muslim League's rostrum on December 

‘War I, could have taken its place within the British Commonwealth, united, 

loyal to every ideal for which the Allies had fought, progressively modern 
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izing under responsible leadership. The war was still far from over, 
ever, and the full report of how Indian arms had sustained their 
defeat in Mesopotamia was as yet to be disclosed, reducing British faith 


Russia would strip the Allie oftheir eastern wing. The British War Cabin 


tragically lacked the vision, or desire, or energy, to focus attention upon and 


take the outstretched hand of united India. The winter of 1916 bad 
Great Britain, as well as India, one of those rare opportunities in 
when a cresting wave could be caught and ridden toward @ weleo 
shore, but if missed, left to erash with murderous impact on the heads 
those too preoccupied, timid, or ill-prepared to seize the swiftly < 


legal mind had fashioned, and which he was able to convince Con; 
President A. C. Mazumdar to accept, after meeting with him for two 

in Galcutta in mid-November, The key to their Lucknow Pact lay in aga 
{ng upon percentages of guaranteed “Muslim members” for each of t 
legislative councils, one-third at the center and in Bombay, one-half in th 
Punjab, 40 percent in Bengal, 30 percent in the United Provinces, 25 p 

{in Bihar and Orissa, and 15 percent in the Central Provinces and in Mad 
Except for the Punjab and Bengal, where Muslim representation was sl 

less than the fraction demographic equivalence warranted, the mi 
community received a louder legislative voice than population esti 
alone would have dictated, As an even more vital safeguard to re 
Muslims who feared losing Islamic identity within a future “Hinds 
the pact provided that 


No bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a resolution introduced! by a nom 
official member affecting one or the other community, which question 


new life. The Musalmans of India would be 
falvo to themselves and the traditions of thelr dita inaeeed 
shared to the full the new hope that is moving India’s patriotic sons 
Wwrlhy, or had they failed to respond to the call of theit county. 
Mei tz Hike that of their Hindu fllow-countsymen, is fixed on 


Hut, gentlemen of the All-India Mustim Lea 
india Muslim League, remember that th 
we of your community and of the whole country is at this moment 
Miron row. The decisions that you take in this historic hal, and at 
toric session of the League, will go forth with all the force and. 
Sevight that can legitimately be claimed by the chosen leaders and 
ilerautatives of 70 millon Indian Musalmans, On the nature of 
Mowe decions el see iin 8 large messi the fate of Tada 
ae of Halas ay m common ideals and aspirations for 


ah Won never again speak so passionately from a public le 
of haute tah "sow bard and eaters fa ane 
often “hung into the face of Indian patriots,” noting such clichés as 
isos wre unfit to govern themselves,” and “Democratic institutions can- 
ee {the environment of the East,” rejecting them all as “baseless 
President Jinnah hailed “the living and vigorous spirit of patriotism and 
H wllconsclowsness . .. this pent-up altruistic fling and energy of 

HW that was surging through India’s “pulse.” He sat “the most signif- 
Jul hopeful aspect of this spirit is that it has taken its rise from a 
Movement in the direction of wational unity which has brought 

Wl Musliiny together involving brotherly service for the common 
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a its adoption marked the high point of Indian nationalist unity and provided 
cause.’ This vital portion of his Lucknow address later proved so embar~ ct a diraeh 
ein ae eae goals that it was excised from the official pamphlet ‘ liberal and rational a constitutional framework for governing the sub- 
Fas oS ablehed end reproduced by advocates of the Pakistan Move- ‘continent of South Asia as any subsequent plan devised after years of labor, 
ype ot dy oer Pg ee Sat em i ed ef 
teigore he potent power of Jamas content to Hino Misin uni me aot gate ready, Howover; to aply the Winian principe of “el 
“would make i impossible fully to appreciate the tenacity of his later ‘een eepesragr ance 
& enor ise peta aed ics pesfectly that Congress met just a few days before the League in the same historic 
sod ipacageia pi getioecreeneeme ay prom eee Kalsar Bagh (“Royal Garden) of Lucknow, its first reunified session since 
India’ oe ea eRe aoe fal rule was through prior abatement the 1907 split at Surat, attracting more than 2,500 delegates, “Blessed are the 
oe al fears, sepicons, and residual ansetic, His standing be ie cory ta ip eare ieceegbirogenn Herston nba 
‘comunal fear, cot ry orca to the fold, Turing to the Hindu-Muslim “question” 
waged to persuade colleagu Macumdar announced it ‘ a gd 
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Congress was such that he mat 
renga valve of encdg tage enough ue of le 
Ieiltive counsel seats to Muss, tobe able to eonvine the Lue arian ie aera ace 
joining forces with Congress in atiulating a single watonal set make a united demand for SelGovernment. The All-India Congress 
‘was, in fact, in their own best “communal” interest. This delicately Bet end bs 1 Cerca ia Ab ole Care 
ated settlement attested as much to bis remarkable legal talents as it pe Ee aie 
to his passionate nationalist commitment. ¥ tions, in one voice resolved to make a joint demand for a Representa- 

‘Dynamic optimism made Jinnah predict that at least half “our tive Government in India, .. 
tional battle” had been “won already.” The “wnited Indian demand, ; f 

he actual needs of the country and framed with due regard to time realist, remarked, “We are ready to make a common 
paren tually prove irresistible, . . . With the restorati feine with any set of men. T shall not hold back my hand even from the 
otc an probe wi Hnireauctacy if they come forward with the scheme that will promote the 


wll have tobe deat with on bold ana ce terra ste: 
Jinnah’ triumphs was unmarred. The complete contract he had written 
‘Wes wecepted by both parties. Now he was ready to put it to tho acid test 
MH personal application, He found a way to unite the tw subjects upper- 
Hal in his mind and approached Sir Dinshaw Petit with a seemingly ab- 
‘stiict question of “what his views were about inter-communal marriages” 
reality Vought “fully off his guard,” Ruttie's father “expressed his emphatic opinion 


and equal member of 
40 rational. 

Pact, provi 

moreover, works 


1 you have adopted the scheme of reforms you should see that. Het Mt would considerably help national integration and might ultimately 
er eegres el tho League fake concerted mcanures to have a Bill [Pivive to be the final solution to inter-communal antagonism” Jinnah could 
crafted by constitutional lawyers as an amending Bill to the Govern- iposed a better response! He wasted no words in further cross- 
‘ment of India Aet which embodies the present constitution of our informing his old friend that he wanted to marry his daughter. 


Tountly, This Bill, when ready, should be adopted by the Indian Na- TW, Pinshave was taken aback;” as Justice Chagla, who was then assisin 
tonal Congres and the AlF-India Muslim League and a tect of a ty his chambers, 40 vividly recalled, “He had mot realised that he 
Teading representative men fom oth the Dies howd be appointed Woiiarx might have serious personal reparcustions [sic], He was most in. 
to tht the il ioducd tthe Bah ee and refused to countenance any such idea Which appeared to him 
adopted. For that purpose we should raise as large a fond as posite uotastic’ 

to supply the sinews of war until our aim and object are argued as eloquently, as forcefully as he alone could, but to-no 


\ AL its rst test his dream of spread harmony andl 
years ahead of most of his contemporaries, British Sc ok btihaene fray oe dims 
Ba nib aaeel pont me ees ta toca ‘was thu mdely jolted, Sir Dinshaw never agroed, indeed, never spoke 
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as a friend to Jinnah after that hour of such a bitter and rude awakening to 
what everyone else in Bombay already knew. Nor would he sanction the 
rnarsiage under any circumstances. First he forbid Ruttie ever to see Jinnah 
againat least while she remained a minor under his palatial root of fine 
marble. Then he sought legal remedies, filing an injunction to prevent their 
marriage once she eame of age, based on the Parsi Marriage Act; but he was 
pitted aguinst a barrister who rarely lost any case and woold gladly have 
Jied before surrendering in this matter. Predictably perhaps, Ruttie's pas- 
sionate devotion to her self-chosen husband-to-be only intensified, thanks 
to her father's adamant insistence that she never see him again. Juliet-ike, 
she would not be deterred by prejudice or the preference of her parents, 
Sir Dinshaw met his own match in stubborn resolution twice over in this 
long-sulfering committed young couple, Silently, patiently, passionately they: 
‘waited till Ruttie would attain her majority at eighteen and married just a 
few months after that, as soon as the last legal obstacle could be slashed: 
aside by Jinnah’s invincible courtroom sword, 

‘The German and Ottoman armies proved as frustratingly difficult and 
far more deadly than Rutte’s father. The Mespot Disaster, or Bastard Wat 
as the dreadful Iraqi desert tragedy to British Indian arms came to b 
called, led to many angry questions in Parliament and Jong inquiries that 
revealed utter incompetence in the shipment of military medical supplie 
‘and other vital materiel from Indian ports to the Persian Gulf. Secretary 
State Chamberlain accepted the entire “blame,” though hardly dese 
‘as his own, resigning from command of the Office in. mid-191%s 
‘Thanks to that sarifcial act, however, Liberal Edwin Montagu (1570-19 
‘vas placed in charge of India and rose in the House of Commons on Auge 
20, 1917, to announce that the new, inspiting “policy of His Majesty's 
ernment, with which the Government of India are in complete accord, # 
that of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
istration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible government in India 
‘an integral part of the British Empire.” Here, at last, appeared to be @ 
promise of "dominion status” that political leaders throughout India 
‘awaited since the war began. Nationalist eyes glossed over the “grad 
development” and “progressive realisation,” reading only the “sell-governi 
institutions” and “responsible government” mantras in Montagw’s formu 
Imperialist Curzon rather than Montagu sat on the Home government's 
powerful inner circle War Cabinet and manoged with various oficial “ 
ftuards” adroitly to sabotage every major reforin that was to emerge durin 
Montag's tenure at Whitehall, In the winter of 1917, however, 1d 
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Montagu became the first secretary of sta act ist 
Paontinent wielding that igh mg aa ea 
ancient complexity of India, its pluralism and alfect 
errs 
‘owitry once before in 1913, and, as a Jew, considered himself “an Oriental.” 
Me tad never seen so many people, so much poverty, amid so ostentatious 
‘display of wealth and luxury. India fascinated and terrified him so that by 
‘the wi of his journey he was thoroughly exhausted, frustrated, and drained, 
WW fact, poor lugubrious Montagu was traumatized by India, flattered 
‘nagnanimity of ber welcome, shocked at the magnitude of her problems 
“ai plight, and disoriented by the official royal treatment he received. 
OF all the politcal leaders Montagu talked with in India, Jimah im- 
him most; “Young, perfectly mannered, impressive-looking, armed 
‘the tooth with dialectics, and insistent upon the whole of his scheme. 
| Chelmsford tried to argue with him, and was tied up into 
Hs very clever man, an i of cou, an otrage that och a an 
Wve no chance of running irs of his own a 
‘ai the affairs of his own cowntry.”*” Montagu 


‘ist to Luda means that we are going to do something, and some- 
Whe Hig, Tcannot go home and produce ale thiag or noth 
‘ut be-opochmaking, or it is a failure; it must be the keystone of the 
ee Wistory of India. . . . Nothing is wanting in comfort... Tam 
the stuff to carry this sort of thing off. For the first time in my 
Aish Looked like Curzon, . . . ish Lloyd George were here; 
‘wish the whole British Cabinet had come; I wish Asquith were here. 
‘one of India’s misfortunes that I am alone, alone, alone the per- 
“fo that fas got to carry this thing through.™* 


‘Mile Hesant, fresh out of prison thanks to Jinnah's personal appeal to 
‘minister on her behalf, invited Montagu to attend the Calcutta 

‘ayer whieh she was to preside that December. “Oh, if only Lloyd 

Sige weve tn charge of this thing!” Montagu moaned to his diary. “He 


‘14 urve, dash down to the Congress and make them a great oration, 
hed from doing this. might sive the whole stustion. But the 

ave carefully arranged our plans so that we shall be 

w Congress, the real Indian political movement, fs in 


" the Congress, her reward for the suffering she expe- 
le ber ast in hye for “sets fours,” mah took 
Af the Bombay branch of her Home Rule League immediately alter 
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Mrs, Besants internment on June 15, 1917, and Ruttie was one of her most 


ardent admirers, Just under 5,000 delegates and almost as many visitors 
‘attended the Calcutta Congress, where Jinnah moved the most importan 
resolution calling for implementation of the Li ucknow ‘Pact aoa es 
lution carried by acclamation. A few days later Jinnah moved much th 
same resolution before the Muslim League, which “strongly urges upon 
Government the immediate introduction of a Bill embodying the reform 
‘contained in the Congress-League Scheme of December, 1916, as the fi 
step towards the realization of seine ceed a ioe prospect 
res jovernment appeared to draw closer, many of his League 
renee precereere e in ciesteel 
noted by the Hindu majo. Jina ressured them, arguing: “If seven 
million Muslims do not approve of a measure, which is sete . 
box, do you think that it could be carried out and administ in 7 
country? Muslims should not have the fear that the Histon Clie: 
legislation, as they are in & majority, and that would cs ie eof 
anatter® He strongly advised the Muslim League not to be “scared ow 
by “your enemies . .. from the co-operation with the Hindus, w' 
‘essential for the establishment of self-government." 
Maulana Mohammad Ali had been elected to eee ie M 
sague's Calcutta session, but his chair was empty throu 
py interned under house arrest with his brother bere 
(1873-1938), Since 1915 the Ali brothers had been under arrest by # 
‘emment under its martial emergency powers. The newspapers they 
Comrade und Hamdard, had argued favorably on behalf of Caliph 
Hamid of the Ottoman Empire, but British officaldom retained sphin 
silence for over two years concerning the precise reasous for arresting 
too alts, tll Jinnah pressed the question in the Central Legislative 
in 1917 and was told that “they were interned because they expressed. 
promoted sympathy with the King’s enemies."* The Ali ote 
rallying cry, not just for Muslims but for Hindus as well, and were od 
out by Mahatina Gandhi as his fist great national cause in opposition 
incr ‘Gandhi courted popular Muslim support by allying himself 
outspokenly with the struggle on behalf of the Ali brothers, he sought 
tanec, and won, ofcil confidence by urging all Tans to eal i 
British army. Both positions appeared paradoxical to disciples who fy 
‘never considered the Mahatma enamoured either of Muslims or of war, 
in late 1917 and throughout uiziien ‘causes proved to be Gandhi's 
ant springboard to political power, . 
a i pnt at os You fis rn of Baa 
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‘Wled recruiting drive in India, insisting fist of all that Indians “should be 
Put on the same footing as the European British subjects” before being 
ikea to fight. Specifically, he demanded that royal commissions he made 
‘slluble “to the people of India.” Chelmsford angeily rebuked that position 
4 “Vorgaining,” to which Tinnah irately replied, “Is it bargaining, consis- 
Hently with my self-respect as King’s equal subject in my own country, to 
Hell my Government face to face that this bar must be removed? Is it bar- 
‘iihing, My Lord, to say that in my own country I should be put on the 
foie looting as the European British subjects? Is that bargaining?”™* As 
elected member of the council, Jinnah was, of course, invited to the war 
$wnlerence the Viceroy planned to hold that April in Delhi, but fist he had 
‘inch more important engagement to attend in Bomba 
Jinwah married Ruttio on Friday, April 19, 1918, at his house, South 
‘Poi, on Mount Pleasant Road atop Malabar Hill in Bombay, She had 
‘vented to Islam three days earlier, though she remained « nonsectarian 
‘Wyre all Hor life, None of Hutte’ relatives attended her wedding, She had 
‘He Troon hor father's palatial prison less than a mile away on the day she 
eighteen and was mourned as if dead by Sir Dinshaw until she and 


ing day was my father’s gift,” Mahmudabad’s son and heir recalled, 

Hinbs spent their honeymoon at Nainital iy our house." Te was not 

Darjeeling. yet perched over a mile above sea level, Naini was the 

{wil station that the Nebrus as well as Mahmudabads liked best, and 

wl Nuttie rode their horses over miles of lovely trails through rich 

sof tine, relishing the freedom, the perfect liberation and joy of being 

es, love in an environment whose natural beauty seemed barely to 
the bliss they found in one another. 

Miler los: thin « week of honeymooning in the hills, the young couple 

wal shawn to Delhi, where they stayed in Maidens, a magnificent hotel 

H wulsile the old city gate beyond the Red Fort, an ideal hidenway re- 

with Mughal gardens, fountains and pools, a regal staircase, a crystal 

11» palatial dining hall. The perfect mixture of imperial ele 

| Hhitish privacy, Maidens was to remain Jinnah's favorite hotel 

Delhi, They were « stunning couple, Rutti’s long hair was decked 

Hyer fresh lowers, her lovely tithe body draped. in diaphanous silks of 

teil and old, pale blue, or pink; She wore headhands replete with 

tubios, and emeralds, and smoked English cigarettes in long 

silver filers that added « Hamboyanee to her every graceful ges 

Jun tied of gem oF body, even ax the musical ting, of her 
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‘uninhibited laughter reminded the world of her beautiful presence. Jinnah, 
‘with his bristling black moustache and brilliantly Inminous eyes, dressed as 
smartly as any British lord inside Buckingham, seemed the perfect consort 
for his bride, and they looked in that spring of 1918 as happy and fulfilled 
as they felt, With a start that perfectly beautiful, surely they had reason to. 
expect that the future might be one long life of continuing happiness, f not 
‘ternal bliss. 

‘The Delhi war conference was the first battleground on which Jinnah 
confronted the man who was to become his foremost contender for national 
prominence and politieal power. With his honeymoon not yet over, Jinnal 
could hardly be blamed perhaps for underestimating just how potent a force 
‘was arrayed against him that April, seated half-naked across the viceroy's 
conference table. “In response to the invitation 1 went to Delhi,” Ga 
recalled, gratuitously protesting, “It was not in my nature to placate any 

3y adulation, or at the cost of self-respect." Recounting this event ab 
1 decade later, as the Mahatina whose Experiments With Truth would 
spire millions of young Indians and students the world over to emulate 
Virtues, Gandhi could not, of course, ignore what he had! done, nor 
hho erase it from his conscience. Yet, how was he to explain himself? “L 
fully intended to submit the Muslim case to the Viceroy,” he insisted, a 
ing his “prinepled objections” to participating in a conference that perfé 
excluded the Ali brothers. Thus, after reaching Delhi, he wrote to 
Chelmsford “explaining my hesitation to take part in the conference. 
{invited me to discuss the question with him. I had a prolonged disex 
‘with him and his Private Secretary Me. Maifey. As a result I agreed to 
part in the conference."® Gandhi's “part,” however, was to be confined 
seconding the key resolution on recruiting Indians for the army, and 
regards the Muslim demands I was to address a letter to the Viceroy.” Hi 
{ng capitulated to Chelmsford, however, the Mahatma was so consci 
stricken at what he had agreed to that he resolved to do it ax briefly, 
‘Palatably as possible. His second would be one short sentence, “With & 
sense of my responsibility I beg to support the resolution.” He deli 
‘that sentence, moreover, frst in Hindi and then translated it himself 
English, Then in his Autobiography he focused on the initial language 
hhad used, not on the words spoken, or the meaningful support 
rendered to martial violeoce and the British war machine. 


Many congratulated me on my having spoken in Hindustani, That 
‘was, they said, the first instance within living memory of anyone 
having in Hindustani at such a meeting, The congratulations 
and the discovery that I eas the first to speak in Flidustant at « Views 
‘egal necting hurt my national pride. I felt like shrinking into mnyself 
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What a tragedy that the language of the country should be taboo in 
meetings held in the country, for work relating to the country, and 
that a speech there in Hindustani by a stray individual like sysel 
should be a matter for congratulation! Incidents like these are re- 
Iinders of the low state to which we have been reduced.” 
Unable to admit how wretched he felt at receiving the congratulations 
of s0 many imperialists for having abandoned nonviolence to curry favor 
Wwith a viceroy, Gandhi expressed his true feclings a8 “a stray individual” 
‘whose “national pride” was “hurt” but justifed them to his own memory and 
the world purely on national-language grounds. There was, in fact, no 
“Whoo on Hindustani, which soems hardly the reason Gandhi “felt like 
shvinking” into himself! His commitment to recruiting for the war would, 
however, indeed, drive him to severe mental breakdown before the end of 
M18, But Gandhi's loyalist role at the war conference proved devastating 
{0 finah’s anti-government stand and caught the entire nationalist leader- 
‘ship in attendance at Dethi off balance. 

Jinnah had tried to move a substitute nationalist resolution but was ruled 
“Wut of ord” by the viceroy. In a telegram he had sent Chelmsford, Jinnah 
Hollly sisted, “We cannot ask our young men to Bght for principles, the 
‘of which is denied to their own country. A subject race cannot 

Mt for others with the heart and energy with which a free race ean fight 
oe the treedorn of itself and others. If India is to make great sacrifices in 
‘the defence of the Empire, it must be as a partner in the Empire and not 
6 4 dependency. Let her feel that she is fighting for her own freedom as 
‘well a for the commonwealth of free nations under the British Crown and 
then she will strain every nerve to stand by England to the last. . , . Let 
{ull vesponsible government be established in India within a definite period. 
1 bie fed by statute with the Congress-League scheme as the fst stage 
‘il 9 Hill (0 that effect be introduced into Parliament at once,” Had 
Savahi been willing to close ranks behind Jinnah’s leadership in Delhi in 
WIN. Jinnah would have mistrusted him less a year later, Together they 
‘Juiyht vot have persuaded the British to grant India freedom overnight, but 
‘hey euild certainly have accelerated the transfer of power timetable, They 

‘evew have avoided partition 
Jk and Annie Besant marched shoulder to shoulder with Jinnab. Bom- 


May's se 
ng “no feeling of what is their duty to the Empire at 
serials ™ A few months later, Cholmsford would further poison his secre- 
‘Mf Mate’s mind about Jinnah and several other of bis nationalist col- 
in the legislative council, labeling them “irreconcilables” with whom 
‘00 tse thinking that we ean do anything... ‘There 44 a root of 
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bitterness in them which cannot be eradicated, and for my part I am not 
going to attempt the task." 

Governor Willingdon convened his own provincial war conference in 
Bombay's town hall on June 10, 1918, Jinnal was there and must have felt 
‘the blood rush to his face as Willingdon remarked: “There are a certain 
umber of gentlemen, some of whom have considerable influence with the 
publie, many of them members ofthe political arganisation called the Home: 
Rule League whose activities have been such of late years, that T eannot 
honestly feel sure of the sincerity of their support” Tilak tried to amend 
Willingdon’s proposed resolution, insisting there could be no “Home De- 
fense” without Home rule, but he was ordered to leave the conference, 
Jinnah then rose to speak and said he was 


pained, very much pained, that His Excellency should have thought 
Fit to east doubts on the sincerity and the loyalty of the Home (Rule) 
arty. He was very sorry, but with the utmost respect he must enter 
his emphatic protest against that. They were anxious as any one else 
to help the defence of the motherland and the Empire. . . » The dif- 
ference was only regarding the methods, for, Government's methods 
the Home Rule Party did not want. He was only making suggestions 
for the improvement of the scheme. The Government had their own 
scheme, namely, for the recruitment of sepoys, but that was not 
‘enough to save them froin the German menace. . . . They wanted a 
national army or, in other words, a citizen army and not a purely 
mercenary army. «Tsay that i you wish to enable ws t0 help 
You, to facilitate and stimulate the recruiting, you must make the 
nreated people feel that they are the citizens of the Empire and th 
King’s equal subjects. But the Government do not do so. You say that 
‘we shall be trusted and snade real partners in the Empire. When? We 
Uon't want words. We don't want the consideration of the matter in 
definitely put off. We want action and immediate deeds. 


Jinnab's public conllict with Willingdon was reflected in their a 
social relationship. Tho Jiamahs had been invited to dinner at Bombal 
Government House soon after returning from their honeymoon. Ruttie wore 
cone of her lowest-cut Patis evening gowns, and Lady Willingdon was quick: 
to order her sorvant to bring a “wrap to cover up Mrs. Jinnah « . . in 
she fel cold.” Jinnah did not wait for the servant's return, jumping up frost 
table to inform his hostess, “When Mrs. Jinnah feels cold, she will say 50, 
and ask for a wrap herself He escorted his wife from the room. They 
rot set foot inside the Government House again till the Willingdons 
moved out 
‘Less than « week after the provincial war conference broke up, Jinnah’ 
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league celebrated Home Rule Day, on June 16, 1918, with a mass x 
Bombay, at which Jinnah said: i i Ae 


‘Lord Willingdon has said that the support of the Home Rule Party is 
half-hearted. My answer is this. ... Your methods and policy bien 
‘wrong. I cannot believe that even @ bureauerat is so blind as not to 
see it’... they do not trust us and, therefore, are not prepared to 
allow us to take up arms for the defence of our own motherland and 
ofthe Empire, They want ws to continne an organisation, which they 
cal an sem, whichis poy army and noting ele, and they then 

round and tell us that we are not helping them. T say what Mr, 
Montag in is speech onthe Mesopotamia Report has ud that 

Government of India is “too wooden, too irom, too antedifuvian 
to be of any use for the modern purpose we have in view." 


‘Less than a month later, Gandhi wrote to urge Jinnah to" 
declaration regarding recruitment,” pot 


an emphatic 


Can you not see that if every Homo Rule Leaguer became a pote 
: le nt 
pereig gest these tne fighting for ext tonal 
.we should ensure the passing of the Congress-League scheme? 

+ “Seck ye frst the recruiting office and everything will be added 
to you. 
was one of Gandhi's strangest leters and appears to have left Jinnah too 
shocked to respond. Gandhi came to appreciate the wisdom of Jinnah's 


sition on recruiting as soon as he started 
Sevintcrardetin 


‘As soon as I set about my task, my eyes were opened. My optimism 
Iecved trad sock. We ad meting whereer we wea, Pope 
ddd attend, but hardly one or two would offer themselves as recruits. 
‘You are a votary of Ahimsa, how can you ask us to take up arms? 
What good has Government done for India to deserve our co-opera- 
tion?” These and similar questions used to be put to us. 


iy August, Gandhi wrote Maffey, quoting even tougher common peasant 
questions, sich as, “How can we who can hardly bear the sight of blood and 
who have never handled arms suddenly summon up courage to jain the 
my?" Before September was over, Gandhi's health broke down, per- 
‘iting him to abandon this most difficult, uncongenial work, sn 


1 very neatly ruined my constitution during the recruiting campaign, 
fat that Uv ona va bod tbo proleged and Poly 
‘Whilst 1 way thus tossing on the bed of pain . . , Vallabbbhai 

[Patel] brought dhe news that Gertnany had been completely de 
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featd, and thatthe Commisines bad ent eats recruiting was 
no longer necessary. The news that I had no longer to worry syse 
‘pont Sealing eboe ata vey great weet «alba came 
‘up with Dr. Kanuga, who felt my pulse and said, “Your pulse is quite 
‘good, I see absolutely no danger. This is a nervous breakdown due to 
extreme weakness.” I passed the night without sleep, The morning 
‘broke without death coming. But I could not get rid of the feeling 
‘that the end was near." 


‘Montagu’s report on Indian coustitutional reforms was published in July 
1918, recommending “partial contral of the executive in the provinces by the 
legislature, and the increasing influence ofthe legislature upon the executive 
in the Government of India,” and “as far as possible, complete popular con- 
trol in local bodies."® Jinnah studied this initial report and issued. his 
reactions to the press on July 23, 1918, noting that 


‘The proposals are not like the laws of the Persians andl the Medes, but 
they may be modified upon further discussion. . . . Great effort has 
been made to face the problem. I know that great dificalties were put 
4n the way of Mr, Montagu in India and he was called upon to deal 
with one of the most intricate and complicated problems that any 
‘country had ever to face . . . but, T think, he has been unduly influ- 
enced by the alarmist section, which has resulted in innumerable xe- 
strictions being put on the concessions that have been made to the 

1. The advancement would be worthless unless in. major 
provinces like Bombay all the departments, except the Police and 
Justice, are transferred. I am willing to accept this only as a transi- 
tonal stage with a view to show that for the present the maintenance 
‘of law and order may be reserved to the Government, since the argu- 
ment has been advanced that, after all, we are going through an €x- 
perimental stage.” 

sin, Jinnah proved himself eminently moderate and flexible, » brill 

sie er es i eo 
‘Montagu not been sabotaged by the government of India and its 
Rowlatt acts, the years of tragedy that were to ensve in the wake of 
‘war need not have derailed the process of responsible transfer of power 
so patiently in motion by Britain’s two greatest Liberal secretaries of 
John Morley and Edwin Montagu. 


Jinnah served on the joint Congress-League committee to coo 
both responses to Montagi’s proposals, which emerged as a qualified 
ceptance of the report combined with reaffirmation of the Lucknow 
‘and urged rapid strides toward attainment of full responsible goverm 
‘Conygressleaderg dilferes! widely in their assessments of the report, Su 
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a) 


‘ath Banerjea was willing to support it, C. R. Das, anticipating “the fail- 

ie of Dyarchy,” wanted “real Responsible Government in 5 years,” while 
Motilal Nehru was ready to wait “another two decades.” The regular annual 
sessions of Congress and the Muslim League were scheduled to be held in 
Delhi in December. 

‘As World War I sputtered to its end that November, so did Willingdon's 
tenure over Bombay. The Jinnahs could hardly wait for that govemor to 
leave, and when they learned of plans by some of Willingdon's Parsi friends 
fo host a public function at Town Hall honoring him on the eve of his 
sleparture, they launched a mass opposition movement to that function, Tt 
‘vas Jinnah’s Grst and most vigorous public demonstration against a British 
‘ollicial. The Willingdon Memorial Committee timed their meeting to start 
‘8(5:00 rst on December 11. Some 300 of Jinnah’s youthful followers started 

ing out near the steps of Bombay's town hall the night before. Polieo 

Apt the broad steps themselves clear of crowds till 10:00 a... when the 

Holl opened, shortly before which Jinnah himself arrived to take a place 

faved for him at the head of the queue. He raced up the steps as fast a8 

Ws long logs could carry him and secured tho very fist rows, with his Fome 

ule comrades, About noon, Ruttie arrived with a tiffin basket Alled with 

Hwir sandwiches, for they dared not leave those choice seats, knowing 

Willingdon’s supporters would start to show up in the early afternoon, The 

Jayjy hall was Bled, in fact, hours before the robed sheriff of Bombay called 

the meting to order, Sir Jemsetjec Jeejecbhoy, one of Bombay's leading 

¢ famnily fortune was made in the opium trade, “presided” over 

ing, but from the moment he rose to address the audience, Jionah 

clague were on their feet, shouting “No, no!" Raucous protests 

witinued for about twenty minutes, and though no one could hear him 

etfeo supposedly moved the “resolution of appreciation” for 

Jnl Willingdon. The commissioner of police then ordered the hall to be 

Hewed” and Jinnah as well as Ruttie and their friends were hustled 

Aoyesbly outside. It was the frst and only time Jinnah would be roughed 1p 

‘wut bruised by any one in uniform, He emerged from the town hall, how- 
ly popular Bombay hero. 

ilemen, you are the citizens of Bombay,” Jinnah told his adoring 

that stretched across Apollo Strect that evening. “Your triumph 

pad it clear that even the combined forces of bureaucracy and 

Swlonrney could not overawe you, December the 1th is a Red-Letter Day 


‘Ii the history of Bombay. Gentlemen, go and rejoice over the day that has 


Weal vs the triumph of democracy.” That night a huge demonstration 
iol i Shantiram’s Chav, and soon no fewer than 65,000 rupoes were 
|. much of {t in one-rupre contributions, to build “People's Jinnah 
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Memorial Hall” which still stands in the compound of nett Indien 

il Congress Building, commemorating the “historic triumph” o 
Bi oes Nie eee ces 
Ali Jimah."* After Jinnah left Congress, and especially after the birth of 
Pakistan, that hall appeated strangely anachronistic and is now anonymously 
referred to only by its initials as P. J. Hall. Few Indians remember that 
People's Jinnah Hall was erected to honor the fearless leadership of Bom- 
‘bay's mest inspiring ambassador of HTindu-Muslim unity 


5 


Amritsar to Nagpur 
(1919-21) 


Armistice brought not peace but the sword of harsh repression and bitter 
isillusion to India, Martial law “Defence of India Acts” passed in 1915 had 
suspended civil liberties and all legal due process throughout the war, 
lowing the government of India to arrest, detain, intern, or expel any 
Invlian without trial, warrant, or stated cause. The Allied victory was, natu 
fully, expected to restore all such rights and legal safeguards, Such was not 
the ease, however, for an ominous report written by the government's sedi- 
hon committee, chaired by King’s Bench Justice Sir Sidney Rowlatt, had 
Wat heen published, recommending immediate extension of the Criminal 

Ww (Emergency Powers) Act for at least six months. Such was the very 
fi bill introduced to the postwar Central Legislative Council. It soon came 
Jw he known and hated throughout India as the “Black” or Rowlatt Act. 

“This was a wrong remedy for the disease, the revolutionary crimes,” 
Sanved the Hon, Mr. Jinnah, as Rowlate’s Bill was tabled on February 6, 
wwio, 


{0 substitute the Executive for the Judicial will lead to the abuse of 
thowe vast powers. ... . There was no precedent or parallel in the 
loyal history of any civilized country to the enactment of such laws. 

‘This was the most inopportune moment for this legislation as 
Nh hopes about momentous reforms had been raised... . Wf these 
‘neasutes were passed they will eeate unprecedented discontent, agi- 
ation and will have the most disastrous effect upon the relations 
Wetiwoen the Government and the people. 


‘warnings fell cn deaf wars. Chelmsford, Rowlatt, and the others were 
{0 steam full ahead despite the unanimous eppesition of all 
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‘twenty-two Indian members on the couneil. There were thirty-four offical 
‘members willing to rubber stamp the Black Act that was passed into law 
in March 1919, 

“By passing this Bill” Jinnah wrote Chelmsford « few days later from 
this Malabar Hill house, to which he had retumed as soon as the vote was 
announced, 


Your Excellency’s Government have actively negatived every argu- 
ment they advanced hut a year ago when they appealed to India for 
help at te War Conference and have ruthesly trampled upon the 
principles for which Great Britain avowedly fought the war. The fun- 
Gamental principles of justice have been uprooted and the constitu- 
tional rights of the people have been violated at a time when there is 
io real danger to the State, by an overfretful and incompetent bureau 
‘eracy which is neither responsible to the people nor in touch with real 
public opinion. . . . 1, therefore, as a protest against the passing of 
the Bill and the manner in which it was passed tender my resignation, 
«for [feel that under the prevailing conditions I can be of no use 
to my poople in the Council nor consistently with one's self-respect is 
co-operation possible with a Government that shows such utter dis- 
regard for the opinion of the representatives of the people in the 
‘Council Chamber, and for the feelings and sentiments of the people 
outside, In my opinion, a Government that passes or sanctions such a 
law in times of peace forfeits its claim to be called a civilised Gov- 
cemment and I still hope that the Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Montagu, will advise Tis Majesty to signify his disallowance to this 


Black Act 


‘The resignation, further attesting to Jinnah’s courageous national leader 
ship at this time, made no impact on Chelmsford, while Montagu’s own 
influence in London continued to deteriorate. Jinnah had no way of know: 
ing on how impotent a secretary of state he pinned his hopes for India 
future, and he decided to sail for London to seek to persuade his falterin 
friend to override the government of India. Ruttic was pregnant; and though 
their love would never be as strong again and the aftermath of the war 
‘proved so politically frustrating, the future never seemed as promising to 
both of them as it did that winter at the start of 1919. ; 

‘The Muslim League had appointed Jinnah to lead a deputation to Prime 
Minister Lloyd George that year to plead for at least one Muslim delegate 
to the forthcoming Paris Peace Conference, Most Indian Muslims felt, af 
League President A. K, Fazlul Haq put it, that "Muslim countries are now 
the prey of the land-grabbing propensities of the Christian nations, én spite 
‘of the solermn pledges. ven by those very nations that the World War was 
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Dyeing fought for the protection of the rights of the small and defenccless 

inorities" Sir Satyendra P, Sinha and the Maharaja of Bikaner (1880- 
1913) had been appointed to represent India at the Imperial War Confer- 
‘nce in 1917, but since neither was Muslim, the League feared that Islamic 
Jnterests were being shortchanged or ignored. With the Ali brothers and 
other popular Khilafat leaders, including Delhi's scholarly devout Maulana 
Abwl Kalam Azad (1887-1958), still under detention without specified 
‘harges, Muslims felt more intensely than ever a sense of communal alarm 
‘und second-class subjectship under British rule, Khilafatists feared that Brit- 
Juh wartime pledges and promises to protect Islam's holy places would be 
woken, now that Turkey was a defeated enemy pawer at the mercy of 
‘Christian victor states, determined to erush it for all time, 

‘The Jinnahs reached London in May and rented a flat near Regent's 
Push, Feiends visited them there, including Bombay's diwan Chanman Lal, 
‘who recalled Jinnah’s “uninhibited laughter when telling a funny story 
Which sas often in the category of a parable."* One evening in mid-August, 
eee ck Rio othe tater, but they were liged to lave thet ox 

wuriedly. Their only child, a daughter named Dina, was born in London 
shortly past midnight on August 14-15, 1919, oddly enough precisely twenty- 
‘ght yoars to the day and hour before the birth of Jinnah’s other offspring, 
Vukistan. Jinnah’s mission for the League proved less successful, however, 
ov though he presented the Mustim case vigorously to Lloyd George, the 
jyiive ininister granted him no satisfaction, Montagu and Bikaner alone 
eprevented India at Versailles, where Britain and France formally assumed 
Nir protectorate mandates over Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, and 
Helion, carved out of the dismembered Ottoman Empire. Jinnah ‘must 
Jive hoped for an invitation to attend the peace conference himself, espe- 
Wally since he bad come so far and was the “delegate” of the Muslim 
League, but the distrust, hatred, and suspicion of him so recently expressed. 
‘Wy Cheliwsford, Willingdon, and other leading experts on India sufficed to 
Nop Hitain’s cabinet cold to his overtures. More doors remained closed 
then open to him this time round. Bombay's new governor, George Lloyd, 
Hil Mis West to poison Montagu's mind against Jinnah, writing of him that 
Twve “fair of speoch and black of heart,” a “real irreconcilable,” and “of 
‘) the agitators... the only one who has consistently said one thing and 
“gee straight away and done the other.”* There were fewer smiles on those 
‘Wiliet London faces he met, as Whitehall closed ranks behind Simla, Delhi, 
Me had, after all, resigned his “honorable” position. Best not 
|eaavonnge that sort! 

‘Mois April, marpover, non-cooperation and violence had spread across 

Whe Hrushfive in the wake of anti-Rowlatt Act mass protests and tho 
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British massacre at Jallianwala Bagh. Gandhi chose April 6, 1919, as the 
first “sacred” day of a nationwide business strike (hartal) to protest the 
Black Acts, which he urged his Satyagraha followers to “refuse civilly to 
obey.” It was a totally nonviolent day, but # week Inter, on April 13, 1919, 
Amritsar (*Nectar of Immortality”), a eity sacred to the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
‘was transformed shortly before sundown into Indias first national urban 
Shrine. Two of Gandhi's lieutenants had been arrested a few days earlier 
and deported, thus stiring up a protest march toward the British commis- 
sioner's bungalow in the cantonment. Several soldiers panicked and opened: 
fire, killing a few marchers and turning the peaceful crowd into a raging 
‘mob bent on retaliation. They burned British banks and attacked a few 
Englishwomen as well as Englishmen in Amritsar's old city. A British briga: 
dier and his force were called in to restore order, The general banned all 
public meetings. On April 13, when he leamed of a meeting of thousands 
taking place inside Jallianwala Bagh ("Garden"), he drove to that almost 
totally enclosed site with some of his troops, ordering them to open fre 
without uttering a word of waming to the peacefully assembled crowd, 
inside, Tt was a Sunday, a Hindu festival holiday. The crowd, mostly vik. 
lagers, had come to the city to celebrate. The soldiers fred 1,650 rounds of 
live ammunition at point-blank range for ten minutes at the terror-stricken, 
human targets, who Foun no exits from that nightmare in the garden, Yeays 
{ng some 400 Indians dead and over 1,900 wounded. The general and 
troops beat a hasty retreat as the sun set on the bloodiest massacre in Brit 
Indian history, which Chelmsford later termed an “error of judgment.” 
“India has got to keep her head coo! at this most critical moment.” 
advised his readers in an interview the Bombay Chronicle published on 
return home in mid-November 1919, “Unless at the nest session of the Com 
gress in December « thoughtful programme is laid down by our leaders 
‘Accepted by the people, an incalculable amount of harm would be done 
four cause.* Jinnah still felt “confident that Mr. Montagu will not fail 
‘but termed Chelmsford’s administration “a failure” and argued that 
sooner he is recalled the better for all concerned.” As to the prime minis 
“promises” on behalf of “poor Turkey,” he called those “a serap of paper” 
‘and did not believe the Allies stood ready to concede “self determination 
tnd independence” to Arab states. He was, however, more optimistic about 
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seking what he thought of Montagu’s bill then in Parliam an 
os ig et, and Gandhi 


1 cannot say anything about the Reforms Bill. I have hardly studied 
it, My preoccupation is Rowlatt legislation... . Our Reforms will be 
practically worthless, if we cannot repeal Rowlatt legislation. 

And as I can imagine no form of resistance to the Government than 
civil disobedience, 1 propose, God willing, to resume it next week. T 


hhave taken all precautions, that are humanly possible to take, against 
werudescence of violence? cs aks 


W epitomized their different approaches to political process, Jinnah still 
Hpiing von moderate legislative change, Gandht preoso ied with civil 
holedience. The vectors of their widely divergent paths led them ever 
Author apart. 
“I Indin were to send her real representatives, say hall-a-dozen, who 
ne ‘aurry on propaganda work there [in London] backed up by substantial 
weial help and public opinion,” Jinnah suggested in his Bombay Chron- 
‘Tole Interview, “a great deal can be done, But it must be a continual and 
Sinn etblshed oxtton cried on by men, not only who go 
or « few months, but permanently, settled.” Was he hoping for such 
‘Hie hinnself? He was now a father, ater all, and had to plan for bis 
¢, as well as his young wife's, India was less secure than 
fe 0 land to raise a family in than it had been since the terrible 
of 1857-58. ‘The influenza epidemic alone had claimed more than six 
Hives sine 1918 nd with the fonts ambi, the Punjab Heed 
‘unl the rest of the Iand poised on the verge of Satyagraha, 
Mle fata seemed dlomal, Nor bad Rate athe valent, 
nulng 10 refuse to acknowledge them socially despite the birth of his 
So the lure of London remained, growing more romantic 
Wye we its permanent realization became less plausible. Jinnah’s Bombay 
ive eontinued to prosper, demanding and receiving more and more of 
Howe anal attention, evenings as well as days and often seven days a 
1 ithe ln ws in ecg mts Ratie soon learned. What ite 
Ww wus Holt to him, polities consumed. “Mercurial, dashing, impul- 
* wid lovely, lonely young Ruttie found herself daily ora 
she could possibly devise ways to spend, 
‘Te lonyenvenited Montagu reforms were passed into Taw as the Gov 
‘of Inia Act on December 29, 1919, the day of King-Imperor 
Vs suyal proclamation granting anmesty to all political prisoners, 
Hix Majesty's “earnest desire at this time that so far ax possible any 
Jittermess between iny people and these wha are responitble for my 


was taken off India’s budget and transferred to Parliament, as Congress 
the League demanded. A public service commission was to be est 
in India, thanks to which simultaneous recruitment to the coveted civil 


viees would begin in New Delhi ay well as in London by 1923, Finally, the 


‘ct provided for further statutory inquiry “into the working of the system 
government, the growth of education, and the development of represe 
tive institutions, in British India . . . as to whether and to what extent 
4s desirable to establish the principle of responsible government” after 
yours. Had these come before the Rowlatt Act and Amritsar such const 
tional concessions would surely have sounded generous, and, have 
more warmly welcomed throughout India. 

Both Congress and the Muslim League held annual meetings in Amit 
in 1910. Hindu-Muslim unity was seen by the League to be “the secret 
success." not just of the newly proposed reforms, but of all work done 
Indians at home and abroad; and thanks to the “Congress-League 
of 1916” the major political obstacle to such unity had been resolved. 
All brothers appeared before the Amritsar League to a stunding ovation 
“reverberating chorus of joy.”* Mohammad Ali assured his joyously 
audience that “there was no Government but the Gavernment of 
Jinnah was elected to preside over the League for the following year. 

Jinnah called a special meeting of the Muslim League that September 
Calcutta, where Congress met as well in emergency session to consider 
radical change of political posture caused not only by announced Alli 
peace terms but also by harsh, callous British reactions to the Jalliam 
Bagh massuere and published reports of its atrocious aftermath throu 
the Punjab, 

We have met here principally to consider the station that has arisen 

‘owing to the studied and persistent policy of the Governinent since 

the signing of the Armistice, Kirst came the Rowlatt Bill-accom: 


panted by the Punjab atrocties-and then came the spolition of the 
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Government should be obliterated,” but the new act fell far short of that 
mark. Had it come & year earlier perhaps it would have sulliced to satisfy 
expectations roused by the war, Though it did provide some measure of 
provincial responsibility to clected representatives of India by “transferring” 
certain departments and their revenues to popular control, while “reserving” 
other, more important matters, to official hands. This newly devised tech- 
nique of half-and-half rule, called dyarchy, was Britain's formula for de- 
volving political power “by successive stages,” to India. The Central Legise 
lative Council was greatly enlarged into a bicameral mini-parliament with 
an elective majority lower house to be called the Legislative Assembly. The 
‘expense of the secretary of state for India's salary and those of his assistants 
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Ottoman Empire and the Khilafat. The one attacks our liberty, the 
‘other our faith. Now, every country has two principal and vital fanc- 
tiaus to perform—one to assert its voice in international policy, and 
the other to maintain internally the highest ideals of justice and Iu 
‘manity. But one must have one’s own administration in onc's own 
hands to carry it on to one’s own satisfaction. As we stand in mat- 
{ers international . . . notwithstanding the unanimous opinion of the 
Musalmans, and in breach of the Prime Minister's solemn pledges, un- 
chivalrous and outrageous terms have been imposed upon Turkey and 
the Ottoman Empire has served for plunder and broken up by the 
Allies under tho guise of Mandates, This, thank God, has at last con- 
Vinced us, one and all, that we can no longer abide our trust either in 
the Government of India or in the Government of Hlis Majesty the 
‘King of England to represent India in matters international. 


And now let us tum to the Punjab, That Star Chamber Legislation 
wamed after the notorious Chairman of the Rowlatt Committee was 
launched by the Government of Lord Chelmsford, and it resulted in 
those “celebrated crimes” which neither the words of men nor the 
fears of women can wash away, “An error of judgment,” they call it 
that is the last ward, I agree with them—an ervor of judgment itis 
fund they shall have to pay for it, if not to-day then tomorrow. One 
thing there is which is indisputable, and that is that this Government 
go and give place to a completely responsible Government. 
Meetings of the Congress and the Muslim League will not effect this. 
We shall have to think out some course more effective than passing 
Fevolutions of disapproval to be forwarded to the Secretary of State 
for India. And we shall surely find a way, even as France and Italy 
did=and the new-born Egypt has. We are not going to rest content 
‘atil ee have attained the fullest political freedom in our own coun 
ty, Mr. Gandhi has placed his programme of non-cooperation, sup- 
Ported by the authority of the Khilafat Conference, before the coun- 
‘iy: It ts now for you to consider whether or not you approve of its 
[inciple: aud approving ofits principle, whether or not you approve 
‘fi details. The operations of this scheme will strike at the indi- 
‘idhual in each of you, and therefore it rests with you alone to measure 
‘your strength and to weigh the pros and the cons of the questions be- 
Jove you arrive at a decision. But once you have decided to march, let 
there tw no retreat under any circumstances." 
Nottie sat bebind him on the platform, « vivid reminder of all that he 
‘Perronally risked from so rovolitionary a step. He would, of course, be 
‘eapwoted to give up his lucrative legal practice as long as Salyagraha con- 
‘Wwe, Uh endorsed i, which he never did, He must have sensed now, we 
‘hat the unique role of rising political power he had enjoyed at Latek- 
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now was starting its rapid descent. Gandhi's star burned so bright that now: 
lesser luminaries could barely be seen in India's political firmament. Jinnah 
tried, nonetheless, to recapture the position he bad held little more than 
rear ago, castigating British rule for its broken promises. 
ye aaah uate how the majority ofthe royal commission appointed to tn 
vestigate the Punjab atrocities exonerated the hate-crazed general Dyer and 
his minions as “ane more flagrant and disgraceful instance that there can be 
no justice when there is « conflict between an Englishman and an Indian. 
‘The Government of India, with its keen sense of humour and characteristic 
modesty,” he added trenchantly, “proceeds to forward a resolution in ts 
despatch to the Secretary of State commending its conduct, blind to the fact 
that they were in the position of am accused passing judgment. Now, let us 
turn to the great ‘error of judgment’ the judicious finding of the Cabinet 
which itself is no less an error, . ... T must mention the Parliamentary d= 
Date, . » . OF course Me, Montagu hadn't the time to pat India's case before 
the House, being far too busy offering personal explanations, And then the 
blue and brainless blood of England, to their crowning glory, curried the 
{famous resolution of Lord Finlay.” Viscount Finlay of Naira had proposed 
honoring the deranged brigadior, General R. E. Dyer, hailed by the lords as 
“ffero of the Hou,” presented with a large purse and jewelled sword in= 
scribed “Saviour of the Punjab,” and was backed by eight British dukes, sie 
imarquesses, thirty-one earls, ten viseounts, and seventy-four barons 
“These are the enormities erying aload, and we have met to-day face to 
{face with a dangerous and most unprecedented situation, The solution is 
‘easy and the difficulties aze great. But I cannot ask the people to submit 
‘wrong after wrong” Jinnah was clearly torn, his heart and mind rent by 
grave problems he tried to face rationally, doggedly seeking to avoid the 
abyss of civil war, “Yet I would still ask the Government not to drive 
people of India to desperation, or else there is no other couse left open: 
{he people except to imaugurate the policy of nov-cooperation, though not 
‘necessarily the programme of Mr, Gandhi" 21 
Jinnah thus moved as close as ever he dared to the far side of his per= 
sonal faith in British justice and the noblest principles of Western civiliae 
tion, He could not take that final stride into the vale of total rejection, hows 
fever, as Gandhi and tens of millions who followed him would do, for that 
‘would have been a repudiation of himself, of all he stood for and bad be 
of a maulana than a mahatma, and could no 
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Iecame the perfect prototype of a style of leadership suited to dlferent con- 
situencies, attuned to different languages and goals, fashioned by different 
‘worlds. Jinnah was the model of uzban Westernized India at its cleanest and 
shurpest. Gandhi reflected India's ocean of peasant wisdom and village life 
‘vith its infinite capacity to endure poverty and patiently suffer any hardship. 

The Calcutta Congress gave Gandht his first major victory, for though 
iis von-cooperation program was strongly opposed by Bengal’ leading poli- 
Aivians, C. R. Das (1870-1925) and B, C. Pal (1858-1932) who joined forces 
‘with Jinnah snd Annie Besant ageinst him, the Mahatma, with the Ali 
Ahjothers and Motilal Nehru in his comer, emerged with a clear majority 
‘undate to lead the march against the government. Khilafat trainloxds of 
‘elegates, hited by Bombay’s merchant prince Mian Mohamed Chotani, onc 
{Wf Gandhi's leading supporters, had been shipped cross-country to pack the 
‘Congress pandal and vote for their hero's resolution, transforming Congress 
nto « populist political party. Tt marked a revolutionary shift in Congress's 
Jn of support to a lower-class mass, funded by wealthy Hindu Marwari and 
Muslim merchant-industrialists. Lokamanya ‘Tilak died the day Mahatma 
anil launched his fist nationwide Satyagraha, August 1, 1920, Tilak hisa- 

‘sell refosed to accept Gandhi's lead and was too orthodox a Brahman to em 
Mwow the Khilafat cause, Annie Besant, who never trusted Gandhi, openly 
Alsjounced his movement asa “channel of hatred,” while Gokhale's moderate 
tuieeewor at the head of the Servants of India Society, V. S, Srinivasa Sastri 
(1N)-1916), considered the Mahatma “fanciful.” Pherozeshah Mebta’s most 

uowervative disciple, Dinshaw E, Wacha (1844-1936), a leader of the 

Wollonal Liberal Federation, called Gandhi a “madman . . . mad & arro- 

(© Montagu, who could not for the life of him understand Gandhi's 
wily” politics, by now suspected that pechaps his Satyograha as well as 
the Khilatar movement were both part of a “Bolshevik conspiracy.” The 
seerelary of state wrote Chelmsford the very day Gandhi won his Calcutta 

Wetury: “The Bolsheviks, in their animosity to all settled government, are 

oliyt the grievances of the Mohammedans, and what frightens me is the 

$y lh which Panstslamism . . . is taking charge of the extremist move- 
co 

Yom Caleutta, both Jinnah and Gandhi went by rail to Bombay, to at. 

Wl Home Rule League (Swaraj Sabha) meeting there on October 3, 
‘Gonuthi chaired that meeting and proposed changing Annie Besant’s 
‘organieation’s constitution to bring its goals more fully nto line with 
‘Autyagraho campaign~"To secure complete Swaraj for India according to 

‘eishor of the Indian people.” Jinnah argued against the motion, insisting 

“Attainment of self-government within the British Commonyealth . . 

|Mutonal methods” remained the Sabha best gol, ane! the only ene 
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sure my colleagues and myself shall continue to work” While conceding his 
‘own weakness, on the one hand, Jinnah thus reaffirmed his commitment to 
the same goal, the same struggle for responsible government through Hindu 
Muslim nnity, to which he had devoted himself since long before Lucknow. 
His wounded pride was palpable, perhaps more in those concluding remarks 
‘ven than in his pained confession, “I have no voice or power.” 

Central India’s Nagpur hosted both regular sessions of the Muslim 
League and Congress after Christmas in 1920. That ancient parched strong- 
hold of Hindu religious sentiment, fueled by Nag-Vidasbha regional mill 
ancy gave birth to a new Gongress under Gandhi’ revolutionary leadership. 
‘The Mahatma frst moved his credo resolution at a meeting of the subjects 
wommittee on December 28, proposing “the attainment of swaraj by the 
people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means.” Jinnah immediately 
objected that it was impractical and dangerous to dissolve “the British 


connection” without greater preparation for independence, but Gandhi 
argued: 


1 do not for one moment suggest that we want to end the British eon- 
ncetion at all costs unconditionally. Ifthe British connection is for the 
nidvancement of India we do not want to destroy it... Tknow, be- 
fore we are done with this great battle on which we have embarked 

+» we have to go probably, possibly, through a sea of blood, but let 
It not be said of us or any of us that we are guilty of shedding blood, 
bout lt it be said by generations yet to be born that we suffered, that 
\we shed not somebody's blood but our own; and so 1 have no hesita- 
tion in saying that T do not want to show much sympathy for those 
who had their heads broken or who were said to be even in danger oF 
losing their lives. What does it matter? 


Jinnah argued as best he could against the resolution in committee, but 
‘es told his caution betrayed “a want of courage” and was shouted as well 
‘voted down the mext day. As that fateful year rushed to its end, the new 
freed was placed by Gandhi before the more than 14,500 delegates, who 
Hoeked to Nagpur and crowded the Congress tent, more than twice the nm 
er at Amritsar a year earlier, The Mahatma’s resolution was greeted with 
Aivafening, prolonged cheers and applause, Lala Lajpat Rai seconded the 
‘wotion amid further raucous acclamation. Jinnah alone rose and demanded 
40 be heard in opposition, striding to the dais. “Mr. Jimah with the usual 
ou face mounted the platform with an ease suggestive of self- 
swfidenee and the conyiction of the man, and opposed in an argumentative, 

‘ul and clear style, the change of ered," reported the Times of India. 
Ho was "howled down with eries of ‘shane, shame’ and “political im- 
He referred to "Mr, Ganalhi's resolution,” but the irate audience 
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yelled “No, Mahatma Gandhi He repeated “Mister.” then finally aban- 
doned any preface, secking a way to inject some air of logical reasoning into 
aan atmosphere charged with passionate emotion. “At the moment the desti- 
nies of the country are in the hands of two men,” Jinnah argued, “and one 
‘of them is Gandhi, Therefore, standing on this platform, knowing as I do 
that he commands the majority in this assembly, { appeal to him to pause, to 
cry halt before i i too late.” Jinnah’ appeal went unanswered by Gandhi, 
however, as the boos, hisses, and catcalls of the audience finally drove the: 
author of the Lucknow Pact and ex-president of the Home Rule League and 
the Bombay Conference from that Nagpur platform. As the Central Prov 
inces’ Commissioner Frank Sly quite accurately reported of the Nagpur Com 
gress to Chelmsford two days later, “Jinnah carried no iafluence.”™ Tt was 
the most bitterly humiliating experience of his public life. He left Ce 
India with Ruttie by the next train, the searing memory of his defeat 
Nagpur permanently emblazoned on his brain, Whatever hopes he bad h 
of National leadership were buried that day. Gandhi had scaled the heigl 
of political popularity; Jinnah plummeted over the precipice to a new low, 
reviled by fellow-Muslim Khilafat leaders even more than by the Mahatma 
devoutest Hindu disciples. Shaukat Ali hated him and made no secret off 
sentiments wherever he went 
‘Though he had presided over the Muslim League only three 
carlicr, Jinnah did not even bother to attend its Nagpur session, righ 
‘quuging the futility of his opposition to the Gandhi-Khilafat express. He h 
ng more heart for raucous confrontations that bitter December, no stomad 
left for the names he had been called. He had warned them openly of th 
futility of their battle plan, told them honestly of the havoc he correctly at 
ticipated would be unleashed by and against the suddenly. politic 
masses, Yet every jury, Khilafat Conference, Swaraj Sabha, Congress, 
Muslim League had rejected his arguments as outmoded, cowardly, or 
valid. There was no court of appeals let for the moment, so Jinnah 
silently home-his “career” in politics « shambles, though hardly at an en 
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Jionabis withdrawal from the political stage in 1921 left him totally preoce 
‘cupied with the law. He poured all his energy and talent into his work then 
‘uv for the last half of his Sith decade devoted himself, day and night, to 
tut demanding mistress, His quiet chambers and the Bar became his protec- 
tive walls from the noisy, muddy feld of public life. Safely removed from 
the fray, he watched as violence and stupidity stirred up dark clouds of 
ublic rage and official repression. The death of his nationalist career in pol- 
Wier coincided with changes ia his relationship to Ruttie. Their lives were 
‘hos glamorous now, less exciting, Jimah was no longer the rising political 
Jr, Gone forever were the days of his leading a charge up any town hall 
‘Mops or addressing mass meetings on streets named for Greok gods, After 
Nagpur he aged much faster, The rakish beau of forty-two was trans: 
Jovmed-overnight it eemed—into an elder statesman, a careful barrister of 
forty-five, who had precions little time for the whims or fancies of a young 
‘eile and infant daughter. 

Nuttio tried in many ways to recapture his interest and attention, using 
all the natural gifts and allure she possessed. But she belonged to his Luck 
‘wow era, those days of heady promise and infinite possibility. That mirage 
0s behind hin, almost as remote and strangely romantic a dream as 
London stage career. “In temperament they were poles apart," innah’s legal 
‘voistant in this interlude recalled, “Jinnah used to pore over his briefs every 
tay. Lremember her walking into Jinnah’s chambers while we were in 
the tidst of « conference, dressed in a manner which would be called fast 
‘pyen by modern standards, perch herself upon Jinnah’s table, dangling her 
‘et, and waiting for Jinnah to finish the conference so that they could leave 
Aoyether. Jana never tered « wont of ota, and ened i 
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‘work as if she were not there at all” She had not as yet turned to the “spirit 
world” for company, still desperately secking friendship among the living. 
Spoiled child that she had been, once the center of her father’s universe, 
having been cast out of that world doubled her demands on her husband's 
time, She was obliged to rely more on his human support and friendship 
than most Indian women of her class, who usually retained the closest ties 
‘with parents, siblings, cousins, and all distant members of the extended 
family, especially after becoming mother. Ruttie had no one. Sir Dinshaw 
never spoke to her again, even refusing to attend her funeral just over & 
Aecade after her marriage, "No husband could have treated his wife more 
genoa” Justice Chagla uted, summing up Jina relationship with 
Tate, yet he could “well imagine how the patience of « man of Ji 
temper must have been taxed!” by so demanding, so lonely, a wife’ _ 
Jinnah’s frst public address after Nagpur was on February 19, 1921, att 
Poona Servants of India Society, which Gokhale had founded, Each year, & 
Aistinguished diseiple of Gokhale’s was invited to speak on the anniversary 
‘of bis death, Jinnah launched into an analysis of the then paralyzing, con 
frontation between “a Government which had persistently and deliberately 
followed u poliey that had wounded the self-respect of the country,” and 
Gandhi's non-cooperation movement, which “was taking them to a wrong, 
channel.” Two and a half months of abstinence from polities had been with= 
Arayal enough for him. He could not bring himself to follow “Mr. Gandhi 
programme,” calling it “an essentially spiritual movernent,” based on “de 
structive” methods “opposed to the nature of an ordinary mortal like the 
speaker himself.” Jinnah made clear his own readiness to return to the public 
stage, but only to lead “a real politi movement based on real politial 
peel le elu nf Can tbh sing snot tay See 
tive, conclnding that “Undoubtedly Mr. Gandhi was a great man 
{finnah] had more regard for him than anybody eke. But he did not believe 
{n his programme and he eould not support it” Jinnah ventured to “guess” 
that were Gokhale still alive, he too “would not have endorsed this pro- 
The Salyegrcha boycott proved less efective than Candhi envisioned 
British coutts remained busy as ever, though some Indian lawyers aban: 
doned their practices. Schools and colleges continued to function. Most 
trains ran on time. Jails were filled, police didnot stop. working, and the 
army remained entirely loyal to the British raj that paid it. Thero were signs. 
of seismie in he lo He Rill my, tad. ca 4 
crumble with the mass fight of Muslins to Afghanistan in the summer 
1920, and Sept toppling ‘aly communal rubble on the heads of Must 
sxho fought Hind neighbors in the south as soll as the north during the 
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rest of the decade. “God only knows how often I have erred,” admitted 
Gandhi by mid-August 1921. “Those who charge me with infllibiity simply 
do not know me . . . Life consists in struggling against errors." 

Chelmsford's successor, Rufus Daniel Isaacs (1860-1035), the first 
Marquess of Reading, arrived in India on April 2, 192. Ex-lord chief justice 
(of Britain, Viceroy Reading had much more in common with fellow Barris. 
ters like Mr, Jinnah than had cavalry captain Chelmsford, Before the end 
of 1921, Heading enlisted Jinnab’s assistance in seeking to reopen lines of 
‘communication with political India. 

Jinnah attended the Ahmedabad Congress that December and worked 
with Bombay's liberal M. . Jayakar (1873-1959) and several other mod- 
sate leaders, trying to convince Gandhi to call « halt to Satyagraha in 
order to allow all of thes to explore the new viceroy’s promise of “fll pro- 
Vinelal autonomy” and of a Round Table conference to discuss possible ex- 
tension of dyarchy to the center. Gandhi pondered that remarkable viceregal 
offer “silent in deep thought” for a while? as Jinnah and Jayakar waited, 
Finally, the Mahatma agreed to give Reading a chance to prove himself, 
but within the hour, prossed hard by the misgivings of his more militant 
Neutenants, Gandhi changed his mind, Had he adhered to his initial ro- 
sponse, the transfer of power from Imperial British to national Indian con- 
trol might have been advanced a full decade and 
however, that Reading was trying to “emasculate” him. *T am sorry that T 
fuspect Lord Reading of complicity in the plot to unman India for eternity,” 
Jyrote the Mahatma in his “private notes” at this time.* Was the ffty-year-old 
Mahatma possibly losing confidence in his own “manhood” at this critical 
‘hour of severe tribulation? 

‘The Muslim League also met in Ahmedabad that December, with Mau- 

Hasrat Mohani, Jinnah’s béte noire presiding, It was a low point in the 

u's history, for most Muslims either expended their political energies 

the Khilafat movement, of, like Jinnah and the raja of Mahinudabad, 
shandoned the League in disgust at its uninspiring postwar leadership, “The 
Jwesent condition of the League appears to be very weak indeed,” admitted 
Nobanl, confessing “the League remains nothing more than an old cal- 

Jinwah convened an AI-Parties Conference in Bornbay for mid-January 
6 1828, hoping to chart an alternative course to that set by Gandhi's insix- 
Whee that intensified Satyagraha, including non-payment of taxes, was the 
twoly way of achieving Swara). Some 300 political leaders from all of India’s 
nilor parties atteuded that conference, inckading Gandhi, who participated 
informally.” claiming as be toll the press to do so anly “To gee if ho cout 


‘Wring, round his Moderate friends” The “Laeadery’ Conference” was chatrel 
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bby Madras Sic Sankaran Nair (1857-1954), former Congress president, now 
aw member of the viceroy’s council, who called upon Jinnah to propose the 
raft resolutions. Those began with a strong condemnation of the govermn~ 
iments repressive policy, and an equally strong urging of Congress to 
tabandon non-cooperation. A compromise resolution ultimately agreed upon 
‘alled for a Round Table conference to settle outstanding differences be- 
tween the government and the Congress and Khilafat movements. Gandhi 


dressed the conference, insisting that before any Round Table meeting 
‘ould be held government would have to issue “a proper declaration of peni- 


tence” and “retrace thei steps’ 


"The Mahatma met with a subjects committee of twenty leaders to help 
draft the final resolutions, changing Jinnah’s proposals enough to drive con 
servative Sir Sankaran Nair from his chair the next day when the new reso 
ntions were submitted. Sir M, Vishveshvaraya, ex-diwan (prime minister) 
cf Mysore State, then took the chair. The resolutions all passed unanimously 
tut Gandhi had not yet abandoned his call for accelerating the pace of civil 
disobedience and considered “the idea” of a Round Table conference “for 
devising a scheme of Full seara) premature, India has not yet incontestably 
proved her strength,” Gandhi argued.* Two weeks later, however, the fatal 


{mmolation of twenty-two Indian policemen inside their station in a Unt 
Provinces town named Chauri Chaura by a mob of “Satyageahis” conv 
Gandhi that his countrymen were not ready for a nonviolent 

Eurly in February of 1922, the Mahatma called a halt to the campaign 
had launched with such confidence, “God has been abundantly kind to 
hhe wrote at ths time, 


Hie has warned me the third time that there is not as yet in India that 
truthful and non-violent atmosphere which and which alone ean 
Justify mass disobedience which cun be at all described as civil, which 

is gentle, truthful, humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never 
Criminal and hateful. ... God spoke clearly through Chauri Chaura.”® 


Soon after this about-face by the Mahatma, Jinnab and Jayakar met 
him, the latter noting that Jinnah’s “strong dislike of Gandhi” grew 
manifest” at each of their meetings." Immediately following news of 
violence at Chauri Chaura, “Jinnah and (Sir Hormusjt), Wadis's trea 
Of Gandhi was most discourteous."? Little more than a year since Nay 
then it was Gandhi's turn to swallow the bitter potion of humiliation. 
was no sweetness, no satisfaction for Jinnah, however, in the defeat of 
Toremest rival. The collapse of Satyagraha which he had anticipated, 
‘violence and resurrected Hindi-Mustim antipathy, brought him no joy. 
fll that was loft of Lavekuow and the laurel wreath of national lead 
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snatched from his brow before it could settle there, were ashes. Like those 
wretched, dismembered corpses at Chauri Chaura, his countless hours of 
pation Bombay negation and careful Calta fommlatin of perlamen 
ry schemes confirmed at Lucknow had gone up in the smoko of Nagpur's 
play of i ecb, a ein? New os go fos te $0 
Reading round again to where he had been just a few months before. Why 
should any viceroy in his right mind negotiate a new constitution after may- 
hhem and abject surrender? Jinnah’s “discourtesy” to Gandhi was hardly 
py mt 1022 Janch 
é@-1922 Jinnch was trying to organize a new moderate party from 
‘hich he would bave excluded Gandhi entirely, speaking out moron 
‘uguinst the Mahatma. He invited Jayakar and Motilal Nehru to join forces 
‘with him in this ambitious venture, but both “declined,” thus leaving Jinnah 
Jvolated from his former Congress Hindu colleagues. The old “Ambassador's” 
widge of communal unity broke down. Jinnah’s politieal isolation and frus- 
{ration at this time were compounded by his alienation from Muslim Khilafat 
Jadership as well, The Ai brothers and Manlana Azad considered him a 
spokesman for the goverament and virtual “traitor” to their eause. His only 
tical friend was Muslim League fellow barrister and Sindhi, Ghulam 
johammed Bhurgri (1881-1924), who continued to visit him in Bombay, 
Where they often talked politics atop Malabar Fill well into the night, Jin- 
wh’s former Home rule secretary, Parsi Jamnadas Dwarkadas, and his 
Younger brother Kanji were often there too. Kanji, who became Ruttie's 
‘loves friend, wrote: 


‘Ono night in May (1922) I had a dream in which T saw Ruttie lying 
cali oe ‘old fashioned sofa. , . and in that dream 

fe said: “Kanji, help me.” Next moming as I woke up T remem- 
bere the dream, but. T took no notin of H. The net alight ho 
appeared . . . including Ruttie's call for help... , On 

the 3rd afternoon at about 5, returning from office and without re- 
bering the dream I called at Jianab's “South Court” . . . T had 

seen Ruttie for some weeks and this was the fist time that T went 
nah’s house without a previous appointment. As T got out of the 

's servant met me and told me that Ruttie was il. I gave 

ay card... I a minute he came back and said that Ruttie 
wanted to see ine and I was taken to the back varandah [sic] where 
she was lying. Imagine my surprise when I saw her lying on the sofa. 
«We kept on talking and Jinnah returned home from his Chamber 
‘At about 7.30, asked me to have « drink with him und to stay: on for 
Mlser 1 sa 1 wa there sae & o'dock onl aid 'nt stay for 
wer 
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‘That September, Botti left Bombay with her daughter, pets, ond muse ghost of a chance of being clected?” At this, Mrs. Jinnah’s face fell 
for London. Kanji sent her « bouquet of “beautiful roses” from Foona’s E- She quickly took back the tifin basket, an down the steps, and drove 
press Gardens as a bon voyage gift, and Ruttie wrote to thank him from away. . . - We decided to go to Comaglia’s, which was a very well- 
hher P. & ©. cabin before reaching Aden, on September 25, 1923: “It will known restaurant in Bombay. . . . Jinnah ordered two cups of coffee, 
always give me pleasure to hear from you, so if you ever have a superfuous vecpicyl dese and a plate of pork sausages. . . . As we were drink- 
‘moment on your hands you know how now—" and she gave her London tees ee nd Sieh oe sausages, in came an old, bearded 
address, adding somewhat cryptically it “will find me if T don't lose myself— jae Thy youre bay rrnsapliny pasa nines 
‘And just one thing more~go and see Jinnah and tell me how he is—he has a L Seer Hore are pais maha ie It was obvious that 
habit of habitually over-working himself, and now that 1 am not there to z L 
hhother and tease him he will be worse than ever." Her perception of his 
“habit of habitually over-working himself,” while couched in a wife's lam ; 
‘guage of concern, revealed their growing isolation from one another. As did easily... . After some time they left and Jinnah turned to me, and 
her coy reference to her own demands upon his time as “to bother and tease said angrily: “Chagla, you should be ashamed of yourself” 1 said: 
him" A streak of gray emerged now from the middle of Jinnab's forebead, "What did I do?” Jinnah asked: "How dare you allow the young boy 
‘visual proof of how fast he was aging. He no longer sported his handsome” ‘eat pork sausages?” I said: “Look, Jinnah, I had to use all my mental 
‘Lucknow mustache, and pictures from this era never show him smiling. His faculties at top speed to come to a quick decision, The question was: 


was chvays ‘plmstripes in ieee should T let Jinnah lose his election to eter> 
Eeloeaen oopepn oe fom may Sag ts of emmy, aa. 

Tn September 1923, Jinnah issued an appeal to Muslim voters of Bombay Jinnah never permitted religious taboos to alter his tastes in food or 
“The duty of the Muslim voters of this city who will take part in the el eink, but from this poiat in timo he was more sensitive to the concerns and 
to the Legislative Assembly is . . . to give their entire support to \ M. Trelings of orthodox Muslims. Not that he abandoned his commitment to 
Jinnah,” edtorialized the Bombay Chronicle, whose board Jinmab cha Kewular reform and national independence, or refused to cooperate with 
‘Congress split into opposing council-entry Swarjist party factions led Wins, Parsis, and all other Indians, As late as 1925, in fact, he reproached 
Motilal Nehru and CG. R. Das, and “no-changer” non-cooperators loyal the young raja of Mahmudabad, who had by then come to think of himself 


‘and. The Swarajists selected their own candidates for the general Bo M44 "Muslics fist,” with a stern, “My boy, no, you are an Indian first and 
‘bay seats. Jinnah ran as an independent Mustim candidate, and his popal HNwn « Muslin.” But now be would never forget or underestimate the po- 
and prestige within Bombay were such that he stood unopposed and Wiea! importance of his Islamic identity. Many doors had been slammed in 
November 14, 1923, was easily returned to the seat he had resigned Ne face since Nagpur, some on his toes. ‘The public humiliation and per- 
passage of the Rowlatt acts. ‘al rejection he had felt drove him back deeper into himself, and to the 

Ruttie tried to see more of him after she returned from abroad, Suluring community that still valued his advice. That helped him grow 
nothing she attempted ever seemed to work. During that election eamp ‘strong, ayzain, but in a different way. A new phase of his political life had 
for example, one aftemoon as Jinnah and Chagla were going out for ‘joan, « more cautious ascent, by another route. He had climbed very high, 

wot ton syiltly, Were it not for the rope of his separate electorate constitu- 


Mrs, Jinnah drove up to the Town Hall in Jinnab's luxurious limou- 


‘with jroat care, cleaving to the rock that sustained him, 


Jinnah s 
‘want me (0 


yi 


New Delhi 
(1924-28) 


's newly elected National Assembly met for the fist time im 
santana ara ot eee 
thuce “independents” to confer with him immediately after the viceroy 
opening adres, Ingenious negotiator, practical politician that be was, be 
managed to define a program of basic reforms that he convinced all 
prima donna colleagues to join forces and work toward achieving. He ws 
then in position to go to Motilal Nehru and C. R, Das, offering to merge 
powerful swing:bloe of “independent” votes with their plurality of forty 
Swarajist party members, who could rout the phalanx of thirty-six 
appointees whenover they wished. A new Nationalist party was thus 
within the assembly overnight, much to Reading’ amazement on 

ful Indian bloe of elected representatives com 
pbs fully responsible provincial government at the earliest 
possible date, had been conjured into existence, miraculously it seemed 
from the disparate dross of individuals who posed no threat, no politi 
challenge to oficildom sl touche by the welting feof Jana’ brilliant 
‘alchemy. So he repeated in New Delhi much the same feat of political 
cation he had achieved at Lucknow: Only the magie formula did not 
as far this time, nor last quite as long. 
‘nnab's assembly strategy bore uit in February 1924, when a resolution 
‘on constitutional reforms recommended the “early” summoning of a Round 
‘Table conference “with due regard to the protection of the sights and intet= 
‘ests of important minorities” to “take steps to have the Government of Indl 
‘Act revised with a view to establish full responsible Governament im India’ 
"That resolution carried by a vote of 76 to 48, and as a result, Lord 2 
ippointed w efor» Tiquiry Committee, chaired by Home member 
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Alesander Muddiman. Jinnah served on that committee with four other 
Indians; Madras’ Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (1864-1946), president of the 
National Liberal Federation; Poona educator Dr. R. F. Paranjpye (1877~ 
1969); Allahabad’s barrister Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (1875-1949); and the 
Punjab’s Sir Mubammad Shafi, law member of the government of India, ‘The 
‘committee soon came to be referred to among the elected members within 
the assembly as “the Jinnsh Committee.”* Jinnah drafted a “national de- 
mand” minority report by the year's end, but official fears of the growing 
ceffcctiveness and escalating demands of the united electod majority were 
by then so strong that the viceroy vetoed several attempts to debate the Re 
fors Inquiry Committee reports, thus squelching Jinnah’s recommendations, 

‘The Pakistan movement and its singular impact on recent Indian history 
have tended to obscure Jinnah’s positive contributions to the evolution of 
parliamentary government in India, Much of his time and talent, however, 
were lavished on fashioning legislation, arguing for or against budget items, 
and trying to keep officials as well as nationalist colleagues intellectually 
honest. Just as Gokhale had been for the Central Logislative Council of 
Calcutta, Jinnah emerged in this interlude as the gadly of Delhi's assembly, 
speaking to most resolutions, perusing every document and report with the 
precision of a lawyer, and expressing himself without fear ar hope of favor. 
Speaking, for example, to a resolution designed to empower the assembly 
{o review government contracts, strongly opposed. by offcialdom, Jinnah 

ds "What is the difficulty? It is only an excuse, it isthe same old story; 
the Executive does not wish to stand the searchlight of this House in enter- 
(ng into engagements of a serious character—I say there is absolutely no 
Wstification."* And to a bill proposed to require passports for entry into 
Noitish India, Jinnah remarked: “Sir, I think that all regulations which ime 
{Jose passports are the biggest nuisance and the sooner they are done away 
vith the better* 

In February of 1924 he introduced an important resolution that went to 
the heart of India's struggle for economic independence, insisting that the 
overnment of India be allowed to purchase its vast and valuable “stores” 
‘vough “rupee tenders” submitted in India, rather than only through ster- 
ing bvids made in London, “Although this Resolution of mine may not intes- 

sl every Member of the House, t being a very dry subject,” Jinnah began 
wiyly, “I have no doubt that when Honourable Members understand this 
question... they sill realise that it affects India most vitally.”* He then 
teviewed the history of some seventy-five years of imperial purchases that 
Inhibited! Indian economic development, concluding “it gives « tremendous 
‘ulvantage to the British manufacturers who are on the spot, who get the 
Jwlormation frst, and invariably Ais really for all practical purposes con 
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fined to the tenders coming from the British firms in England.” Moreover, 
Jinnah argued that during the war “necessity” dictated the purchase of many 
stores in India. Jinnah’s resolution carried and probably did more to stinma- 
late Indian economic development prior to independence than any other 
‘measure passed by the assembly. 

Jinnah remained a great civil libertarian, always outspoken in defense of 
individual rights and equal justice. “Sir,” he insisted, om bebalf of readmit: 
ting the deported editor of the Bombay Chronicle, B,C. Horniman, 


do maintain, and T have drunk deep at the fountain of constitutional 
law, that the liberty of man is the dearest thing in the law of any con- 
stitution and it should not be taken away in this fashion. If you have 
any ease, if Mr. Horniman has committed an offence, place him be- 
fore a tribunal. . . . 1 speak very feelingly, because 1 feel that no 
‘man should be deported and certainly not on such fabricated allega- 
tions as these, which, to my knowledge, are absolutely false:* 


‘That September in Simla, Jinnah reiterated his fim belie in “this principle 
that no man’s property or liberty should be touched without a judicial trial” 
In debating another bill the same day, Jinnah objected to the Home minis- 
ter's motion, remarking: "I am not standing here merely as a person who 
distrusts Government, but I am standing here as representative of the 
people and the Government have got to do what is best for the people and 
‘not as it pleases their whims."* 

‘That May, Jinnah presided over a special session of the Muslim League 
{in Lahore. “Since the commencement of 1923, it was realized and admitted, 
that the triple boycott was a failure, and that the mass Civil Disobedience 
could not be undertaken successfully in the near future,” Jinnah argued, His 
return to active pobtica life had diminished his recent pessimism: 


Boyeott of Councils, as desired by Mahatma Gandhi, was far from 
being effective or useful. . . the Khilafat organization, which was 
carried on, could not claim any better position. . . . Tho result of the 
struggle of the last three years has this to our credit that there is an 
‘open movement for the achievement of Swaraj for India. There is a 
fearless and persistent demand that stops must be taken for the im- 
mediate establishment of Dominion Responsible Government in 
India? 
And retuming to the theme he stressed since first joining the League sa 
1913, Jinnah cautioned India never to forget “that one essential requisite 
condition to achieve Swara} is political unity between the Hindus and the 
Mohammedans; . ... Lum almost inclined to say that fudia will get Domin- 
fon Responsible Government the day the Hindus and Mobammedans are 
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united. ‘Stearaj is an almost interchangeable term with Hindu-Muslim 
unity." 

‘The Muslim League resolved at this important meeting to work for 
Swarsj, defined as federal union of provinces “fully autonomous” excopt 
for a minimal number of central government functions “of general nnd com 
‘mon concern.” “Full religious liberty” was to be “guaranteed to all comnts 
nities,” and “Separate electorates” were to remain for Indian Muslims, since 
foint electorates were deemed a “source of discord and disunion’ as well a 
wholly inadequate to achieve the object of effective representation.” Nor 


ing their proper 
struggle for progress and. self. 
Kovernment One committee was to stimulate “internal solidarity among 
the Musalmans of India” and another, also chaired by Jinnah, would eanfer 
with the Central Khilafat Commitee, Jinnah was clected “permanent” presi 
‘lent of the League forthe nest three years to give him time to camry out this 
wnbitious plan of revitalization of Muslim Indie, ‘Three years’ was ‘not 
‘evough, but it was a beginning. 
The comerstone was blasted out of the Khilafat movement by Turkey's 
‘resident Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (1881-1938) who formally abolished the 
phate in October 1824, The fallout in India from that shattered pillar of 
Islam included accelerating Hindu-Muslim riots. From the Pathans of 
North-West Fronticr to the Moplahs of Malabar, from Kashmir to Dacca 


{urn retaliated, with militant revivalist organizations, like the Mahasabha, 
leunching programs of forced “conversions” (shuddst) of unwilling Maslin 
{o Hinduism, Pacamilitary “organizations” (vengatan) drilled and mnarchad 
though Hivla-dominated eities, nosily turing Muslins from prayer in thet 


‘monques, indiscriminately attacking. Ieatherworkers. ot cow slaughterert, 
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Each flurry led to more retaliatory raids, provoking full-Redged riots, leavin 
countless dead, wounded, and embittered. 

‘Motilal Nehru, as head of the Swarajist faction within Congress (D 


fell mortally ill in 1924), was Gandhi's only competitor for leadership 


‘that organization, In August 1924, in a "Very Confidentia™” letter, the 
hhatma wrote Motilal to inform him that he was “prepared to facilitate yo 
securing the Congress machinery, actually assisting you to do so,” 


‘would “In no ease . . . be party to vote-catching,” claiming “no interest i 


anything but promoting a peaceful atmosphere,” and adding “If you are 
prepared to take over the whole of the Cangress machinery, I am quite p 
pared to facilitate your taking over those Provinces where you think 

have no difficulty in running it.” Almost as an afterthought, however, in th 


very same letter, Gandhi named those who have beea “insistent” that if 


[Gandhi] should become president himself, concluding: “The only 

that will make me reconsider my position would be your desire that T shoul 
accept. Will you please consult Messrs, Das, Kelkar 

know what you would advise?” 

‘The Mahatma’s continued boyeott of all councils undermined Mot 
position within both Legislative Assembly and Congress. Gandhi had 
lished a statement of “Fundamental Difference” with the Swarajists 
May, concluding that “Councilentry is inconsistent with Non-co-ope 
1s Teoncetve it.” 

‘Motilal was thus faced with the need to choose, by mid-1924, 
continuing his party's assembly alliance with Jinnah and risking the lo 
Gandhi's confidence and erosion of his Congress position, or moving 
other way. Tt was not an easy decision. The elder Nehnt wrestled 
all summer, inviting Gandhi to stay as his guest atthe family beach hous 
Bombay's Jubu during August, trying to convince the Mahatma of 

‘nation-building utility” of Swarajst work within the assembly, 

son, Jawahaslal, who was Congress secretary that yeur, joined them 
those vacation summits but recalled that he and his father “did not 

in winning Gandhifi, or even in influencing him to any extent.” The 
hatma’s only match for stubbornness in recent Indian history was Ji 
“Behind all the friendly talks and the courteous gestures, the fact remait 
that there was no compromise,” wrote the younger Nebr. “also ret 
from Jubu . . . disappointed, for Gandhiji did not resolve a single one of 
doubts. As is usual with him, he refused to look into the future, oF lay do 
any long-distance program.” Jawaharlal rightly called it a tug-of-war 
tween his father and Gandhi. 

‘Capitulating to Gandhi's position, Motilal got his assembly Swarajists 
‘agten after mid-year ta "throw out ull proposals for lepstative ena 
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iy which the bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its power.” While admit- 
fing "It is conceivable that some good may incidentally result from a few of 
such measures,” Motilal insisted, “we are clearly of opinion that in the larger 
Anterest of the country itis better to temporarily sacrifce such little benefits 
father than aéd an iota to the powers of the bureaucracy.” That “Swarajist 
slajement” presaged the death of the Nationalist party, for Jinnah and his 
Ipilependents refused to engage in “obstructionisttacties” within the assem- 
‘iy, continuing to consider each motion on its merits, voting for or against 

mnensure only because they believed it might advance or retard the eco 
wmic or constitutional development of India. 

During his visit to Bombay that suramer, Candhi spoke to the “Parsi cir- 
he ot Ecesior Theatre to raise funds for Malabar flood relief. Kanji Dwar- 
Jnilos attended the mecting and walked in Jinnah’s Nagpur footsteps, ad- 
‘Jressinig Gandhi as “Mister” and noting that a great deal of “ditty work’ had 
‘Wen done under the mantle of “Mahatma,” Kanji was Joudly heckled from, 
Sepsis but Gandhi rose an this occasion to his critic's defense, stating 

q 


‘The word “Mahatma” stinks in my nostrils; and, in addition to that 
when somebody insists that everyone must call me “Mahatma” I get 
‘wnisea, I do not wish to live, Had I not known that the more I insist 
‘on the word "Mabatina” not being used, the more does it come into 
vogun, I would most certainly have insisted. In the Ashram where I 
Beebe and iter he cde not to une the word 
"Mahatma." 


Ti eur the closest he came to a public apology to Jinnah for what had hap- 
~~ vt Nagpur almost four years earlier, He must have known that Kanji 
lil voport what he said to Mr. and Mrs. “]” 
Nutr save almost as much of Kanji by now as she did of her busy hus- 
tan und “comaunicated” more openly and more intimately with hin. She 
wined to mysticism for solace, and Kanji was her guide in the realm of 
uguetizing, and thought transference. Wrote Kanji: “Ruttic was 
crested in contacting the non-physical world and she made diff- 
1 dangerous experiments to verify her beliefs and convietions, 
Seanted first-hand knowledge:"* Just how dificult or “dangerous” her “ex- 
JeHinents” wore és unclear, but she seoms to have been taking drugs for 
‘Hae Kim, initially to help her cope with insommia and depression perhaps. 
10, morphine, hashish, and cocaine were, of course, readily available in 
ort of Bombay. She wrote Kan in November 1924: 


‘There te matter about whict I wn most sions to speak with you, 
“46 think you can help me, Lately K have been very: much drawn to- 
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‘wards the subject of Spirit Communication and I am mast anxious to 
know more and to get at the Truth. Its such an elusive Subject and 
the more I hear of i the more puzzled do T become, though still more 
passionately interested. I have some sort of an idea that you must be 
cognisant of spiritual circles in our City, whose Seance one may join. 
I don't profess any creed nor do I subscribe to a belie, but . . . Lam 
too deeply immersed in the matter now to give it up without some 
personal satisfaction for I cannot content myself with other peoples’ 
eaperlences . . . I would prefer my identity, however, to remain wn 
known while you make enquiries. And I sincerely hope that you will 
be able to assist me. 


‘A month later, Ruttie wrote agua to remind him that “What I am after is @ 
Seance controlled by some experienced medium . . . as 1 am most anxious 
to get a personal experience of this matter in which I so passionately be- 
lieve." Her loneliness, her desperate need for some one to talk with and to. 
Aiscuss questions that interested her “so passionately” was palpable: “Do. 
come and see me soon so that we may resume our chat of the last occasion. 

“My dear Kanji” she wrote the following April, “Yes, T know of the 
dream travels of which you speak. But I do all my dreaming in my waking, 
hours. . . » There és nothing 1 would welcome with greater rejoicing than 
an experience of the sort to which you refer in your letter, but in may heavy 
ruglike sleep there is no redeeming feature . . , five or at most six hours. 
rest . . . arestive mind, and a correspondingly restless physical state 
dos't dream excepting very rarely.” She was now twenty-five years old. 
soul is too clogged and though I aspire and crave, God knows how earnestly, 
‘my researches remain unerowned-even by thorns! I am feeling peculiarly 
restlossand wish ome with psychic powers could come to my assistance."* 

She tried her best to arouse hee husband's interest in such things. Write 
ing to report to Kanji, she even thought she had succeeded. 


am slowly, but surely drawing J's intorst into the matter and by al- 
ternate bullying and coaxing I got him to read that book “The Spitit 
of rene”, . . J. had to admit that it was remarkable and irefut- 
able... . The incident deals with the tracing of a murder . .. it 
revolves round a poor girl-a cook—who was decayed from London to 
Boscomb and then done to death, the details of tho erime ace horri: 
ble, it having been a crime of Iust. The police being baifled by the 
‘eunning of the man, were at theie wits end, or you may be sure they 
‘would not have consented to hold Seance. Anyway they got the 
needed elue and the evidence was of such a nature that the unforta- 
nate man was hanged. . .. J. was not at all events able to Bind any. 
An in the ene," 
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One can hardly imagine Jinnah devoting much time or attention to 
“Irene.” His legal practice alone remained so demanding that Ruttie added 
in this letter of April 12, 1925, “It doesn't look as if we were going to Kash- 
mere after all, as J. is engaged in the Bawla case.” Kanji kept her well sup- 
plied with books ofall kinds, his own literary reviews, and plays (she spe- 
ially enjoyed Noel Coward). Throughout 1925 he saw her regularly, three 
or four times a week. Dina was now six, and Kanji tried to convince Ruttie 
to send her to school in Madras, at the headquarters of Mrs, Besant’s Theo 
sophical Society. Jinnah resisted that move, sensing no donb, that it would 
further alienate his daughter from her own community. He may have feared 
the would soon “lose” his only daughter, as Sir Dinshaw had lost his. By June 
1925, Ruttie was “ill again” and wrote “dear Kanji" as it was “nearing 2 At 
11am frightfully tired and sleepy but the thought of you having come to me 
1 simply had to crawl out of bed to write to youto ease my conscience if 
nothing else, Will you excuse me and Jet me get back now. She told 
Jinnah in July that she would go with Kanji to the Theosophical Society's 
Jubilee Convention in Madras that December. The Mustim Lengue would 
‘eet in Aligarh, She was to have been initiated as a theosophist by Mrs 
Besant at the jubilee, but then Ruttie’s cat “ell i,” delaying her departure 
‘week. She did, hawever, meet Annie Besant at Adyar bofore year's end, 
‘and the older woman immediately perceived how “unhappy” she was, re- 
proving Kanjt's amazement at that verdict with: “Don't you see unhappiness 
her eyes? Look at her."® 

Despite his disclaimers of interest, Gandhi fnally did preside over the 
Congress in 1925 but, as he insisted, “only as a businessman presides at 
Invsiness meetings” The 1921 census figures revealed such rapid growth 

nong Mushims in both wings of the north that they were now a majority 
{n the Punjab (54.8 pereent) and in Bengal (527 percent). "This develop- 
‘wont stimulated demands for renegotiating the Lucknow Pact formula, with 
‘any League leaders from both Muslim-majority provinces no longer will- 
Jig to rest content with the prospect of mete minority council status. The 
‘vodlge of communal separation was thus driven deeper, irreversibly divid~ 
yg the Muslim League from Congress, even as Muslim disillusion with 
Gandhian methods of non-cooperation grew. 

{It was Reading's final year in India, The viceroy valued Jinnab’s assem- 
nly work highly enough to offer to include his name that December on the 
‘coveted Hist he was recommending for knighthood, #f only Jinnah would 
‘grew to accept that honor. "l prefer to be plain Mr. Jinnah,” ho replied, “L 
Juve lived as plain Mr. Jinnah and 1 hope to die as plain Me, Jinnah,” 
‘uitie reportedly responded to a quory of how she would like being ads 
Mvogsed “Lady Jinnah,” by srapping="MF my husband accepts knighthood 1 
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vill take a separation from him” The latter course may have been an option 
she contemplated by now. It was one she would, at any rate, exercise a few 
‘years later, even though Jinnah was never knighted. His increased conserva~ 
{ism and growing Islamic consciousness contributed to the ideological gulf 
that divided them. There were more personal gulfs as well. He was prac 
tically Afty, she was half that age, and they were attuned to different har 
monies, Not that he ever stopped loving her—he hoped, in fact, that they 
might recapture the magic of their early years in the spring and summer 
‘of 1026, when he took her abroad with him on a tour that included London, 
Paris, Canada, and the United States 

Jinnah had been appointed to tho assembly's Sandhurst Committee ia 
1025, chaired by then army chief of staff Lieutenant General Sir Andrew 
Skeen, to study the feasibility of establishing military college like Sand- 
‘hurst in India, He was one of three Indian subcommittee members invited 
to undertake the grand tour of inspection of military eolloges and installa- 
tons overseas, leaving Bombay early in April and returning home in August, 
Ruttio was nervous about the trip and wrote her friend shortly before leav- 
ing, "Kanji, Lam going away to Europe and U.S. A. for a few months. You 
will not be with me to protect me and help me. Do please, therefore, mage 
netise something for me to keep me in touch with you."® She gave him a 
‘beautiful ade brooch she wore, and he “magnetised it with thoughts of love 
‘and protection,” (Jinnah never believed in such things and used to laugh at 
her for putting faith in amulets, Ruttie reported to Kanji after her retum 
home,) But instead of being a second honeymoon, it was their final trip 
together, 

Ruttio’s health deteriorated rapidly after their trip abroad. “I suppose 
we all have our moments of melancholy and moments when everything 
seems to be impending and yet nothing happens~a sort of waiting mood, 
rand one just waits and waits and grows distrustful of life,” she wrote her 
best friend early in 1927. "Lam always jlad when you come. So don't please 
Jet any Idea of my not being strong enough and well enough keep you 
‘away, . . . PS. Tam quite alright again and were it not that my feet are 
‘ugly and swollen I should be getting about as usual. As it is I go calling at 
amy friends and to-night I am going to cinema—in bedroom slippers as 110 
shoes are large enough to accommodate my elegant and lily-like feet!! Had 
X-rmys taken and find that the broken needle fs still there, so am trying 10 
‘make up my mind to undergo another operation.“ She lavished most of her 
time and emotional energy now on her numerous pets, eats and dogs, each 
of which she pampered, nurned, and treated as a child. For wlike Dimi, 
who was ont all day’ at school or preoceupied with friends, the pets were 
hors wlono to fondle, spot, and project all of hor feelings and fears wpon. 
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‘The Muslim League's devoted secretary, Syed Shamsul Hasan, wrote 
‘that “After the shifting of the League Office to Delhi in February 1927, T 
acted a5 a sort of chamberlain to the Quaid [Jinnah] whenever he visited 
Delhi. His relations with his wife, Mariam [Ruttic's Muslim name], were es- 
‘ranged during this period . . . and he resided alone, sometimes at the Cecil 
Tone of Old Delhi's best hotels] or Maiden’s and sometimes at the West- 
em Courts-the accommodation provided by the Government for the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly. He was not as careful about his health 
as in other matters, the Delhi winters did not suit him; and he often suf- 
fered from severe attacks of cold and flu, In spite of his poor health, he 
attended the Assembly . ... and devoted most of his time and enesgy to 
political activities” This may have marked the beginning of the complex, 
and compounded malignant lung disease that would take his life twenty-one 
years later, Was it coincidence that Jinnah’s powerful constitution should 
have suddenly started to deteriorate then? His separation from Ruttie was 
surely a severe blow. (Her hings and body were more afficted than his andl 
{oo frail to survive another two years.) And the combination of the Delhi 
‘winters, knowing be had lost the one love of his life, and the collapse of his 
faith in the bona fides of an imperial system he had always trusted irrepa- 
rably wounded him. le would never breathe easily again, 

For India as « whole, as well as for Jinnah personally, 1927 was a year of 
shattered hopes and dreams. A full decade had expired since Montagu's 
ringing words had given wings to soaring nationalist expectations, Yet do- 

inion status, independence, Stara}, seemed more remote than ever, Indian 
Secretary of State Lord Birkenhead (1872-1990) and his Tory clique knew 
that their own days of Westminster power were numbered, making them all 
the more determined to burn their brand of narrow imperial rule into India's 
Iie, Ramsay MacDonald's Labour opposition was growing stronger with 
‘every by-election, and rather than wait for the inevitable Labour victory 
that would come in 1929, the Tory cabinet decided to jump the gan by ap- 
‘pointing its own Royal Statutory Commission in 1027, carrying out the san- 
date of the Act of 1919, well before the deadline expired to chart the “next 
‘in constitutional advance for India. Birkenhead could now choose the 
ship of that mighty commission and appointed his barrister friend, 
‘Simon (1873-1954), and six other Englishmen, all equally uain- 
Reading's successor as viceroy, Edward Wood, Lord 

later Halifax) (1881-1959), more sympathetic and sensitive to Tn- 
{oelings, had wxged the uppointinent of at least two Indian members 
‘ow this blne-ribbon body, but Birkenhead wanted his “jury,” as he thought 
‘of them, to do their research in Tada “without any preconceived projuxtie,”™ 
ional; had written the viveroy in June explicitly to warn hin tbat "the: 


ir J 
formed about Indi 
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‘personnel of the Commission is far more important than any other factor in 
this matter.” Had he hoped to be appointed himself? Most probably. He 
‘was always generous in helping government with his time and deep under- 
standing of what needed to be done to reform India’s constitution, and work 
‘was his only solace now. Doubly bitter was the draught of rejection Jinnah 
‘was obliged to swallow then with the rest of India’s ignored and wasted 
leadership, which was so publicly rejected, repudiated that November by 
Lord Birkenhead’s lily-white list. As if with one impassioned voice, India 
‘would respond, “Simon, go back!” when the commission reached Bombay's 
port February neat, ils years of projected labor doomed, torpedoed before 
itever got underway, by the pigsheadedness of a narrow-minded coterie of 
imperial managers who put their selfish interests above the needs, aspira- 
tions, and just demands of most of humankind. 

‘The Muslim League divided over the Simon Commission issue. A small 
group, mostly from the Punjab, lined up behind exLaw Minister Shafi and 
‘met in Lahore, where they voted to welcome and cooperate with the com= 
rission. Most members of the League's council, however, joined the “Jinnah 
Group” in Caleutta, meeting on December 30, 1927, and New Year's Day, 
1928, Annie Besant and Sarojini Naidu attended as honored guests and 
‘Aga Khan was to have presided, but he withdrew at the last moment. Ma 
Mohammad Yakub took his place and delivered his presidential 
textempore in Urdu, The most important resolution, carried by acclamat 
declared “emphatically” that “the Statutory Commission and the proced 
‘at announced, are unacceptable to the people of India. Tt [the Ji 
League] therefore resolves that the Musalmans throughout the 
should have nothing to do with the Commission at any stage or in 
form.” Jinnah was re-elected permanent president of the League for 
‘other three years and thundered: 


‘A constitutional war has been declared on Great Britain. Negotia- 
tions for a settlement are not to come from our side. Let the Govern- 
‘ment sue for peace. We are denied equal partnership. We will resist 
the new doctrine to the best of our power. Jallianwalla Bagh was a 
physical butchery, the Simon Commission is a butchery of our souls. 
‘By appointing an exclusively white Commission, Lord Birkenhead has 
declared our waitness for self-government. I welcome Pundit Malaviya 
[a leading Congress Hindu in attendance], and 1 welcome the hand 
of fellowship extended to us by Hindu leaders from the platform of 
‘the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha. For, to me, this offer is more 
‘valuable than any concession which the British Government can 
make, Let us then grasp the hand of fellowship. This is indeed a 


‘ew pete (1924-25) a1 
bright days and for achieving this unity, thanks are due to Lord 
Birkenhead * 


‘The outgoing Tory secretary of state thus achieved in a single act more 
than Gandhi and Jinnah alone could accomplish at the peak of thelr popu- 
larity and powers, momentarily at least reuniting a country still bleeding 
from communal wounds, breathing fresh life into the all-but-abandoned 
corpses of boycott and non-cooperation, and bringing Gandhi, Jinnah, the 
Nehrus, and even old Annie Besant back into harness at the head of a single 
‘mass national movement resolved to reject Birkenhead, Simon, and the 
‘morally bankrupt company they represented. 
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Calcutta 
(1928) 


‘Tho euphoria Jinnah felt at the start of 1928 was to dissipate Tong before 
the yenr ended. His joy was a brief remission. By year's end the castle of 
Hindu: Muslim unity, built on shifting sands of communal mistrust, suspi- 
ion, und doubt would be washed away by tides of frustration and discon: 
tont, There was no true turning back, no restoration of that balmy climate 
)ofore Nagpur, It was but momentary delusion Jinnah experienced, induced 
by the enormity of Birkenhead’s contempt for all Indian politicians. How 
Insignificant such English arrogance suddenly made his conflicts with 
colleagues seem 
Brevamediatly after Caleuta, Jinnah returned to Bombay to organize the 
‘oyeott of Simon and his commission's imminent entry there. Jinnah chaired 
the local boycott committee, and his assistant, Chagla, was its secretary. “T 
rust say?” Chagla recalled, “Jinnah was as firm as a rock as far as the ques 
tion of the boycott of the Commission was concemed. Proposals were made 
that the boycott should be only political and not social. Jinnah would nok 
‘agree and did not give an inch. He said a boycott wns a boycott, and it must 
be total and complete. We held many meetings in connection with boycott 
campaign. We had a mass meeting at the Chowpatty sands. 

‘Simon arrived on February 3, 1998, and Jinnab's boycott proved 
effective. Gandhi wrote to “tender my congratulations to the organizers for 
the very seat success they achieved. .. . It did my soul good to see Libs 
tral, Independents and Congressmen ranged together on the same plat 
form? Birkenhead had briefed Simon on the eve of his departure 
ado he wrote to remind Viwroy Tren the net day: “We ores al 
‘lied on the non-boyeotting Moslems; on the depressed community; om 
Insiniens interests, and eee ‘others, to break down the attitude of 
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cott. You and Simon must be the judges whether or not itis ex 

these directions to try to make « breach in the wall of antagonism.” Oficial- 
dom cracked down with a vengeance as the nationwide boycott proved more 
effective than Birkenhead dreamed it would be. 

‘The primacy of Jinnah’s role in this boycott was underscored by Birken- 
head's singling him out as the leader to be undermined, “T should udvise 
Simon to see at all stages important people who are not boycotting the Com- 
mission,” Birkenhead urged Inwin, “particularly Moslems and the depressed 
classes, I should widely advertise all his interviews with representative 
Moslems.” He then announced, as baldly as it had ever been put into writing 
hy a British official, the "whole policy” of divide et impera, advising that 
‘Simon's “obvious” goal was “to terrify the immense Hinds population by 
the apprehension that the Commission is being got hold of by the Moslems 
and may present report altogether destructive of the Hindu position, 
thereby securing a solid Moslem support, and leaving Jinnah high and dry."* 

On February 12, Jinnah attended the All-Parties Conference chaired by 
‘Congress president Ansari in Delhi, Motilal and Jawaharlal were there, as 
were Lajpat Rai, Malaviya, Jayakar, and most of the other leaders of po- 
litical India, Gandhi did not attend; he remained at his Sabarmati ashram, 
placing as he did so little faith in constitutional planning, The conference, 
however, was convened to do just that, seeking to provide a single Indian 
alternative to whatever forsnula Simon and the others might fashion. “The 
first question discussed by the Conference was the objective to be aimed at 
in the constitution. It was proposed that the constitution should aim at es- 
tablishing what is called a dominion form of government in India, Objection 
was taken by some members to this on the ground that the Congress had 
decided in favour of independence as the goal and no lesser goal should be 
timed at. Jawaharlal Nehru and ex-Congress president S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
(1874-1941) led the latter group, differing sharply from Motilal as well as 

wah on this point, The formula finally agreed upon was to frame « con- 
stitution “for the establishment of full responsible government.” ‘The prob- 

sn of Muslim rights and representation was Jess easily resolved, Wrangling 
‘and haggling continued for over a week till “The strain was too great for 
‘wand [fled to avoid riot and insurrection!” Jawaharlal reported to Gandhi? 

Jinnah tried to remain optimistic, The budget session of Delhi's assembly 
nad started before the All-Parties Conference was over, and he convinced a 
‘number of his independent colleagnes there to sign a communal unity “ap- 
peal” he drafted. Ten fruitless days after the conference had begun, how- 
‘over, It ended! without agreement on any Muslim question, Jayakar, Ma- 
Jia, and Laajpat Rai wanted to eliminate separate electorates entirely, yet 
they wore unwilling to concede any of the compensating, constitutional 
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changes Jinnah demanded in return, Jinnah’s position on separate electorates 
had always been equivocal. They were a necessary evil, the sort of protec: 
tion required by Muslims only as long as the community remained too weak 
‘and too educationally backward to aspire to anything approaching equality 
‘with Hindus. There were, however, ways of assuring Muslims sufficient real 
ecutity and constitutional leverage to make such affirmative action erutches 
Aispensable, Jinnah had, indeed, formulated just such proposals in 1927. 
‘They were accepted by the then still united League in March and “substan 
tially accepted” by Congress in May of 1927. 

‘Those Delhi Muslim Proposals, as they came to be called, “agreed to the 
Institution of joint electorates under certain conditions.” This strictly com 
ditional concession and the proposals that followed were, like the Lucknow 
Pact, unique products of Jinnah’s ingenious constitutional lawyer's mind. He 
‘was actually uble to got twenty-nine leading Muslims, including conserva- 
tives like Shafi and Abdul Rahman, to agree to abandoning the League's 
separate electorate foundation stone, which gave Muslims alone the right 
tovvote for Muslim candidates and would have obliged ull Muslim potitictans 
to appeal to the entire electorate of their constitutency in future contests. 
Minimal numbers of Muslim candidates would still have to be elected in all 
provinces where Muslims remained minorities, as under the Lucknow Pact, 
but similar munbers of Hindu representatives would be required in each 
Muslim majority province. Since every candidate would be obliged to ap: 
jal to joint electorates for support, they would all have to tone down, if 
not entirely abstain from, narrow communal shetoric, and sun only on ma 
tional issues and appeal more often to secular interests of economic develop 
ment and reform. All Muslim candidates elected under such a scheme might 
ceonveivably be congressmen, or Khilafatists, rather than Mustim leaguers, 
Te was a bold political concession and proved how broad and selfless Jinnal’s 
‘ommitment to national principles and the goal of helping India attain full 
independence remained 

‘Nor were the constitutional concessions he demanded in return any less 
appropriate, though they would have given Muslim majorities control of 
three new full provinces (Sind, the North-West Frontier, and Baluchistan) 
and the proportional control they deserved by virtue of their recent popullas 
tion strides in two long-established provincial governments (the Punjab and 
Bengal). Sind liad till ten remained administratively under Bombay's pro- 
vineial contro}, a relatively recent anomaly of British conquest, which was 
hardly justiied on deeper histori, geographic, religious, or ethnic grounds, 
‘The North-West Frontier and Raluchistan were still deemed “too backs 
ward” tribal and turbulent, by the British to enjoy the freedoms of fall 

ncial satis, hence they eontinued to ber administered by centrally: 
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appointed martial autocrats, without any provincial assemblies. Since the 
192] census, Punjabi and Bengali Muslims had gained absolute majorities 
within both of those powerful provinces, but such demographie advance was 
pot reflected in the composition of their legislatures. Jinnahs proposals 
‘would, therefore, have given Muslims elective majority control in five pro- 
vincial governments, The final demand was for “not less” than one-third 
Muslim representation in the central legislature also to be chosen by mixed 
‘electorates. 

Jinnah sensed well before the end of February 1925 that Hindu Mahs- 
sabha pressure had persuaded Congress to back off from its acceptance the 
Jevious May of his new constitutional compromise, He had to remain i 
Delhi, howover, till the assembly concluded its budget session that March, 
tnd Jinnah convened his League council, which officially “regretted that the 
Hindu Mahasabha has practically rejected the Muslim League proposals. 
Forced to face the sobering reality of his own countrymen's parochialism, 
Jonah now looked to Lord Irwin for help, He had observed the lean, long: 
suifering viceroy closely in the assembly's chamber during the past two 
‘oaths and had developed respect for his intellect, diligence and integrity 
Wirives Jinnah always admired. The longer the All-Parties Conference “riot” 
eontinued, in fact, the more attractive Irwin’s cool but competent manner 
ust have seemed to Jinnak, who finally approached the viceroy in March, 
suggesting “two ways” of resolving the current constitutional impasse, “One 

g Simon's Commission into a Mixed Commission,” Irwin t= 
1d the othor was by establishing a twin Indian 


vl, however, to consider 
1 do to take theso people too seriously; 
‘wilt to take any Indian politicians very seriousl 
inl himself without effective allies 
Weary and depressed, he went home to Bombay on March 30, 1028, 
Huttie yeas not waiting for him in South Court, She had moved to the a} 
il Hotel, renting a suite there by the month, They’ were never agaln 10 
idler the same roof. Stll she kept track of his whereabouts, writing 
I that day; “J returns today at 2.80 pam~-so 1 understand.” Sho cull 
Jet go, She sailed on the P. & O, for Parks on April 10, with hee 
other, Jana steamed out of Bombay a month later aboard the 88; Rap 
ju, Ssinivasa Fyengar and diwwan Chanan Lal were his fellow passengers 
aided far any LO, conference 4 Ginoyn nel 
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frankly disgusted, Minor differences over Sind and majority represen- 
tations by fsrvaton and Reo for tho Noch West Freacs Prow- 
{nce have wrecked, for the moment, all chances of unity. “Give me,” 
says Mohaunenad Ali Jinnah, “three leaders to join me over a united 
programme, which was all but accepted at Delhi, and Swaraj will not 
bbe w mere dream but a matter brought within the realm of real poli- 
tics”... Jinnah is frankly in a despondent mood. He is one of the 
ew men who have no personal motives to nurse oF personal aims to 
advance. His integrity is beyond question. And yet he has been the 
Toneliest of men.!* 


Jinnah had no official business in London that summer but met with old. 
Liberal and Labour friends, including Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Read- 
‘ng, and he visited Dublin at the invitation of Fenner Brockway, Ireland's 
leading pro-Indian member of Parliament, who had jost toured India. Jinnah 
‘was in Ireland when Chaman Lal, who had visited Paris after his work in 
Geneva ended, conveyed un urgent message about Rutt. She was “deliri- 
‘ous” with “a temperature of 108 degrees.” He reached Paris in two days 
and spoke with Lady Petit immediately after checking into the George V, 
Ruttie's mother informed him that her daughter was feeling “better,” but 
thet Chaman Lal arrived to report that he had just come from her hospital 
bed, where she was “dying.” 


He sat still for a couple of minates, struggling with himself and asked 
ime to telephone the clinic which I did. He spoke to the nurse in 
charge who confirmed what 1 had told hit. Thusnping the arm of his 
chair, he said: “Come, let us go, We must save her.” I left him at the 
clinic for nearly three hours, waiting at a nearby cafe and when he 
returned, the anxiety had vanished from his face. He had arranged. 
for a new clinic and a new medlical adviser and all was going to be 
well, But alas! although Mrs, Jinnah recovered, she did not stay on 
with her husband but returned ahead of him to Bombay and I do not 
think they met again. 


‘While Jinnah was abrond, Congress president Dr. Ansari chaired a May 
16 meeting in Bombay of some members of the February All-Parties Con 
ference who resolved to appoint a “commission” led by Motilal Nehru to 
Araft « nationalist constitution by July 1. This Nebru commission, the Cone 
gress counterpart to the Simon commission, proved equally ineffectual, 
hhowever, completing its deliberations without powerful Muslim representa 
tion and failing to win the support of Muslim India’s loading luminaries, 
coven as Simon had failed in India as a whole, The Nehrw commission could 
not complete its work on time, Motilal was quite busy that summer with 
politi, sil yeeklng what Gandhi called the “Crown” of the Congress presi 
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dency, more for Jawaharlal than himself. Motilal would agree in December 
to wear that crown rather than allow it to chide his family altogether. 

‘The Nehru commission met in Lucknow daring the last week in August 
to hammer out a report based on proposals drafted by Motilal and Jawa- 
huarlal in Allshabad that summer, Motilal tried to anticipate Jinnab’s objec- 
tions and to adopt postions acceptable to him on the most thoray issues; he 
inwited Chagla to Lucknow, where Sarojini Naidu and Annie Besant met 
with the Nehrus and Sir Tej Babadur Sapru, then leader of the National 
Liberal Federation. “I think my main contribution to the Report was my 
steadfast adherence to the belief in joint electorates” Chagla noted. “Motilal 
Neliru for « moment thought, that in order to get the minorities to avcept 
the Report, we should agree to separate electorates. L argued we were draft- 
ing « Constitution not for the prescut but for the future {Chagla was then 
27}-a document which was expected to endure for a Jong time, and we 
mst not therefore incorporate into it any principle which on the face of it 
‘was anti-national, Ultimately Motilal agreed" Chagla “accepted the Re 
port” at Lucknow “on behalf of the Muslim League.” When Jinnah retarned 
1 Bombay, his young assistant was the fist person to groot him in bis ship's 
‘bin and found Jinnah “furious” with him. Instead of acting impetuously 
Jinnah said he would “reserve judgment, and we will consider the repost at 
frogular meeting of the League.” For Jinnah and Chagla, however, there 
‘would be no return to earlier days of cordial friendship and trust: Nor would 
Jinnah ever agree to accept the Nehru report as anything other than the 
*Minxln position” on his Delhi Muslim Proposals of the previous year 

Democratic though the Nehru report may have been in principle, tt 
fundamentally repudiated the Lucknow Pact and offered no compensatory 
sulvantages to the Muslim comeunity. There were platitudinows exhortations 
wich as: "The doing away of communal electorates is intended to promote 
‘communal unity by making each community more or less dependent on the 
‘other at the time of the elections.” Such words must have sounded disin~ 
genous to those who had lived through years of violence and communal 
‘crimination, Jinnah, at any rate, was not prone to accept superficial 
Jeomises nor to express himself prematurely. His first pronouncement con- 
‘orig the Nel report came date in October: “My position as President 
‘of the All-India Muslim League is one which does not permit me to anticl- 
pate decisions of the League." At the same time hee appealed to all Muslims 
not to be alarmed see no reason for eonstemation and stampede. Muslims 


‘shuld organise thensselves, staral united and should press every reasonable 
Joint for the protection of their community," The day after Jinnah's re- 
‘asks bit the headlines, Motilal wrote to invite hin to Join tho committee 
‘ul attend ts fortheoming Pethi meeting" 
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Jinnah refused Motilal’ invitation, The Muslim League had not as yet 
had a chance to meet to consider the Nehru proposals, he argued, and “As 
the President of the League . . . it would not do for sne to anticipate their 
Aecisions.”* Tt was one of his most elective negotiating techniques, part of 
the secret oF his singular power, for he always magnified himself by the 
force of his entire party whenever he felt unhappy about the terms of an 
offer, He was just then leaving for Sind to take charge of the defense of a 
‘wealthy and powerful Muslim pir ofits northernmost district. 

Pir Pagaro had been jailed at Sukkur for “allegedly wrongful confinement 
‘of some one and for keeping a large number of arms un-authorizedly in his 
possession." His trial was held in a special magistrate’s coutt in the Sukkur 
istrict, There Jinnah stayed in the government cireuit house, Sukkur's only 
decent accommodation, on a hilltop overlooking the Indus and the massive 
‘dam that spanned it. He commanded 500 rupees a day, a very handsome fee 
at the time, Although the magistrate convicted Pagaro, Jinnah appealed two 
‘years later, and had his clients sentence reduced. 

‘Two significant things occurred while Jinnah was in Sind. He met young 
Mohammed Khubro, who then worked for Pir Pagaso and was destined to 
‘become indepenclent Pakistan's chief minister of Sind. Aud Mian Sir Haji 
Haroon, a princely ruler of neighboring Khairpur State and one of Jinnah's 
Independont party assembly colleagues, held a fete in his honor at the or- 
‘nate Khairpur House, which Jinnab attended in a most fashionable modern 
Sindhi costume~black sherwani, chorider pyjamas, and pump shoes. Jinnah 
took this occasion to speak to the Muslim elite of Sind, several of whom 
would become his strongest backers and lieutenants during the two remain- 
ing decades of his life, 

Before leaving Sind on November 10, Jinnah had openly discussod his 
grave concerns and pessimism about Motilal's committee and its report with, 
follow Muslims. He would be going to Calcutta in December but antici 
ated!—quite accurately as it turned out-that the convention there might 
prove “the parting of the ways,” Had he decided, in faet, prior to December 
‘nn Calcutta that it was time to abandon the indigenous allparties search for 
4 constitutional “solution” acceptable to every shade, caste, and religious 
community of India’s pluralistic spectrum? Had he concluded that it might 
be more profitable—and less hazardous—for the Muslim League to go it 
‘lone in negotiating with the British? For what had all the time spent in all- 
parties haggling. accomplished, after all? Were he and the leaders of the 
Mindw Mahasabha any closer to consensus than they had beon five Years 
ayo? With increasingly fragile: health he cust have felt more keenly the 
{ullty of long meetings with hundreds of shouting, iinportunate delegates, 
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some of whom could hardly speak the English language, most of whom had 
never drafted a legal document. Nor was he simply being middle-aged and 
irritable, though he wonld soon be at least ffty.two! 

At Lucknow, the meeting of Jinnah’s League council did not go as he 
hoped it would, and to his personal disappointment he found many good 
Muslim colleagues so enamoured of the Nehra report that he dared not call 
for a vote on it in early November. Even the maharaja of Mahmudabad, who 
‘was elected that years president of the Muslim League, liked the report and 
was ready to accept it. Chagla was overjoyed to find so many allies and 
hoped Jinnah would see the wisdom of his earlier aetions, but Jinnah 
mained set against the Nehra “constitution,” viewing it only as a "Hindu’ 
document. 

Motilal, Dr, Ansari, and Maulana Azad met with him in Lucknow, urging 
him to attend a special meoting of the Nehms committee before the League 
‘or Congress met in December, and before the All-Parties Convention would 
be convened in Caleutta, to try to fashion a compromise formula on com 
‘miunal issues. Jinnah tured them down. He stil insisted that first his League 
hhad to meet and offically take its stand, He asked Motilal to postpone the 
convention till early next year after both annual sessions of League and 
Congress. Then he retuned to Bombay and prepared for a provincial 
League meeting, which was held on November 23, hoping at least to win & 
majority in his home town, But Chagla stood up and argued so effectively 
for the Nehru report that Jinnah adjourned the meeting without putting the 
‘question to a vote. Had he sensed once again that on this issue he sicled with 
a minority of his own party? Jinnah was growing short-tempered, feeling 
more isolated and dispirited, 

In an carlier “confidential” letter to his own committee, Motilal had re- 
ported, after meeting with Jinnah in Lucknow, that Jinnah “objected to tho 
Convention being held before the meeting of the Muslim League on the 
ground that the authority to represent the League at the Convention could 
‘only be derived from the League . . . 1 may mention that had the Report 
‘of the Committee and the Lucknow decisions been taken into consideration. 
they would have been approved by a greater majority [of the Muslim 
League's Connetl] than that which elected the Maharaja of Mabmudabad as 
President of the League. It is expected that the result will be the same at the 
‘open session of the League." Motilal was obviously kept well informed of 
Jinnah's plight within his own party and felt less nced to cater to his de- 
‘mands than he might otherwise have done, He misjudged Jinnah’s resilience, 


however, by woderestimating his powers. Itwas a fatal error, not only for bis 
report, but for his hopes of retaining Inia as « united entity, Tho Allstndia 
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National Convention started as scheduled in Caleutta on December 22, but 
no officially appointed representatives of the Muslim League arrived to at- 
tend its crowded sessions till December 28. 

Following recitations from the Que‘an, Abdul Karim, the chairman of the 
League's reception committee, welcomed its delegates on December 26, at 
the opening of Jinnal’s League's annual mecting in Calcutta “on the eve of 
‘momentous chauges in the Constitution and adrinistration in India.” Karim 
regretted that “some forces were at work to divide the political strength of 
the Muslims of India at a time when vital interests, both of the community 
and the country, required that there should he solid unity."* On Decer- 
ber 27, the League voted to appoint twenty-three delegates to represent 
‘it and “take part in the deliberations of the Convention called by the In- 
ian National Congress.” That deputation, led by Mahmudabad and Jin- 
nah, included thinty-two-yearold Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan (1996 
1951), who was to become Pakistan's first prime minister, and Chagls, who 
‘was to be India’s minister of external affairs (1966-67). Chagla recalled that 
“Jinnah was in favour of outright rejection (of the Nebr report)... . After 
a long and protracted debate, we ultimately decided . . three important 
amendments, One was that separate electorates should remain, second, that 
there should he reservation of one-third of the seats in the Central Leyisla- 
ture, and third, residuary powers should be vested in the Provinces."* 

Jinnah presented the Muslim case before the national convention on 
December 28, He insisted it was “absolutely essential to our progress that a 
Hindw-Muslim settlement should be reached, and that all communities 
should live in « friendly and harmonious spit in this vast country of ours. 

Allakabad's Sir Tej Buhadur Sapru, ex-law member ofthe viceroy’s coun- 
«il, ose to respond to Jinnah’s plea. 


If you examine the figures you will find that, including nominated 
members, Muslim representation in the Central Legislature is 27 per 
cent and Mr, Jinnah wants 33. . . . Speaking for myself, I would like 
‘You to picture Mr. Jinnah, whoo I have knoven intimately for fifteen 
Years. If he is a spoilt child, « naughty child, I am prepared to say, 
give him what he wants and be finished with it 

However, Poona’s MR. Jayakar, then deputy leader of the Nationalist party 

in the assembly, spokesman for the Hindu Mahasabba at the convention, was 

Jess willing to “pamper” Jinnah than Sapru had been. 


T have also known Mr 


nah for the last sistoen years in close asso- 


ciation as a colleague in nationalist life and [ean assure you that he 
comes before we today neither ax a naughty boy nor ss a spoiled 
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child. . .. One important fact to remember . . . is that well-known 
Muslims like the esteemed patriots Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr, 
‘Ansari, Sir Ali Imam, Raja Sahib of Mahmudsbad and Dr. Kitehlew 
have given their full assent to the compromise embodied in the Nehru 
Committee Report. Itis further to be borne in mind that even in the 
Muslim League a large body of members have given their assent to 
the Nehru Committee Report. Mr. Jinnah, therefore, represents, if 1 
‘ay say so without offence, a small minority of Muslims." 


He knew, of course, just how offensive a slap that was to Jinnah’s ego and 
sensitivity, and there was applause and many a thump of approval as Jayakar 
sat down, 

Jinnah responded softly, yet spoke with an intensity of control he had 
not publicly displayed since Nagpur, 


We aro engaged to-day in a very serious and solemn transaction, . « 
We are here, as I understand, for the purpose of entering into a sol- 
‘emn contract and all parties who enter into it will have to work for 
it and fight for it together. What wo want is that Hindus and Mus- 
lims should march together until our object is attained, Therefore it 
is essential that you must get not only the Muslim League but the 
Musalinans of India and here I am not speaking as a Musalman but 
fs an Indian, . . . Would you be content with a few? Would you be 
‘content if I were to say, 11am with you? Do you want or do you not 
‘want the Muslim India to go along with you? . . . Minorities cannot 
give anything to the majority. It is, therefore, no use asking me not 
to press for what you call “these small points.” 1 am not asking for 
these modifications because I am a “naughty child.” If they are small 
points, why not concede? It is up to the majority, and majority alone 
‘can give. Tam asking you for this adjustment because I think it i the 
best and fair to the Musalmans. . .. We are all sons of this land. We 
have to live together. We have to work together and whatever our 
differences may be, let us at any rato not create more bad blood. If 
e cannot agree, let us at any rate agree to differ, but let us part as 
friends. Believe me there is no progress of India until the Musalmans 
sand Hindus are united, an let no logic, philosophy or squabble stand 
In the way of coming to a compromise and nothing will make me 
‘more happy than to see « Hindu-Mustim union 


Ho must have sensed that the restless jury he addressed had made up 
heir minds against bien Jong before he reached the end of his, argument, 
‘swoly by the time be said “let us part as friends.” For this marked « major 
[polnt of departure in Jinnah’ life, an evon sharper veering aff from the xoad 
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‘of Congress and all it represented than Nagpur had been eight years earlier. 
He had delivered his swan song to Indian nationalism, The dream stirred by 
Dadabhats ringing voice in Westminster's Commons, nurtured by Morley 
and Pherozeshah, enriched by Gokhale and Montagu, all those long lost 
Liberal giants was dead. Born thespian that he was, Jinnah spoke his lines 
to a packed, if not always friendly, house before each curtain fell on & major 
act of his political life. Nagpur had ended Aet One, Calcutta finished Act 
‘Two. This time thete would he a longer intermission, 


9 


Simla 
(1929-30) 


Jinnah adjourned his faction of the Muslim League after a storiny session 
that followed the Calcutta convention debacle, He left Mahmudabad, 
chagla and their youthful allies, and Bengal behind, entraining for Dethi 
before the year's end. On New Year's Day of 1929 he entered the All-Parties 
Muslim Conference presided over by the Aga Khan in the ancient capital of 
‘Torco-Afghan sultans and Mughal emperors. Shafi was there with his Pun- 
jabi cohort when Jinnah walked into the silken pandal pitched on the parade 
sgoond of the Red Fort that Shah Jahan had built. Bearded mullahs and 
Inighted bejewelled princes of Islam sat side by side, Jinnah entered late, 
tnd sat alone. He was as yet undecided how long he would remain back 
lumong his fold, who must have seemed almost as foreign and wncongenial 
to him as the other, larger crowd from which he had just fled, ‘The radical 
Ali brothers were there, together with nawabs and rajas from many a Mus- 
lin state, Was this really his home? Were these truly his people? 

“It was a vast gathering representative ofall shades of Mustim opinion,” 
wrotw the Aga Khan, recalling the conference, “I can claim to be the parent 
‘of ts important and lasting political decisions. After long, full and frank dis- 
‘cussions we were able to adopt unanimously a series of principles which we 
set out in a manifesto” The first of these was that “the only form of gov- 


anment suitable to Indian conditions is a federal system with complete 
suutonomy and residuary powers vested in the constituent states.” The next 
‘eaflrned separate Muslim electorates, and others asserted further Muslim 
"weightage" demands in provincial and central governments, as well as for 
the civil services, twas not yet Pakistan, but alist its early embryo, within 
a woak federal womb. ‘The League's weighty royal father, driven from the 
Jovidge of his communal vessel a decade and « hall earlier, sway at Ue helm 
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of Muslim India again. His nationalist mmtincer was welcomed effusively 
aboard, “The unanimity of this conference was especially significant,” re- 
flected His Highness, “for it marked the returnlong delayed and for the 
moment private and with no public avowal of his change of mind—of Mr. 
M, A, Jinnah to agreement with his fellow Muslims. Mr. Jinnah had attended 
the Congress party’s meeting in Caleutta shortly before, and had come to 
the conclusion that for hisn there was no future in Congress or in any camp— 
allegedly on an All-india basis—which was in fact Hindu-dominated, We 
hhad at last won him over to ous view." 

Well might the Aga Khan gloat over that vietory, though Jinnah did not 
become his malleable vassal, or ever rejoin the Khoja fold. His 
tmderstood, however, the value of so priceless a prodigal’s return. Nor was 
it the royal “we” he used in that last sentence. Shaf and Sir Fazhi Husain 
aud others had helped him win Jinnah “over to our view.” They could not 
havo achieved it without Jayakar’s unwitting aid. That there would be “no 
public avowal” of his “agreement” indicates at least Jinnah’s ambivalence 
ubout joining forces with so conservatively pro-British a team, He had, in 
leo, concluded there was “no future” for him in Congress or any “Hindus 
tlominated” political party. Shifting into reverse to keep pace with the Aga 
Khoo and Shafi could hardly be accomplished without first idling, however, 
in neutral gear. 

By mid-January he was back in Bombay. Ruttie was virtually bedridden 
At the ‘Taj Hotel, going out rarely and then only “for short walks” with Kanji- 
Jinnah went to visit her there—he must have known she was near the end. 
Kanji remained at her sido, and till the assembly budget session started early 
in February, finnah dropped in “every evening” and talked with them both 
"as in the old times.”* Naively, Kanji believed that “they were getting recon- 
Cited to each other." But that was even move an illusion 
‘Mion of Congress and the League had been. “Look after my cats and don't 
ive them away,” she asked Kanji on February 18, 1929, being too weak to 
ay any more. Two days later, on what would have been her twenty-ninth 
birthday, Ruttie Petit Jinnah died 

‘Chana Lal was chatting with Jinnali in his Western Court apartment in 
Now Delhi “when a trunk call was put 1 to him from Bombay, He 
spoke calmly saying he would leave that night. He came towards me, ater 
tho conversation was over and said; "Rati te sexiouely Hl. youst 
inght'and then there was-a panse, ‘Do you know,’ he added, "who that was? 
1e wi my Fathersinslaw. This i the ist tine we have spoken to each other 
since my marriage, 1 porwuaded him to leave the nest morning by the 
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did not know then but Jearnt only later that Rati was not merely seriously 
ill but she was actually dead."* 

‘The funeral was held at Bombay's Muslim cemetery on February 22 
Kanji met Jinnal’s train at Grant Road Station and drove him there, trying 
to convince him “that Ruttie would have liked to be cremated,” but “she was 
buried under Muslim rites."* Ie was a painfully slow ritual, Jinnah sat silent 
through all ofits five hours. “Then, as Ruttie’s body was being lowered into 
the grave, Jinnah, as the nearest relative was the frst to throw the earth on 
the grave and he broke down suddenly and sobbed and wept like « child for 
minutes together.” Chagla was also there, and he too recalled “there were 
sctually tears in his eyes,” adding, “That was the only time when I found 
Jinaah betraying some shadow of human weakness.”* 

March he was back in New Delhi's assembly, responding to 
Motila’s cut motion on “touring expenses” fer the viceroy’s cabinet, which 
raised the constitutional question of redress of grievances before granting 
supplies and hence opened the door to debate on the Nehru report. “The 
differences between Hindus and Muslims over the Report remain unresolved 
and, therefore, the atteropt of making an agreed Constitution for India has 
become a dead issue,” Jinnah rejoined. Motilal tried his best to elude that 
objection, but Jinnah drove home bis point, hammering tight the lid over 
that report's coffin: "I know, the Nehru Report is my Honourable friend's pet 
child, but Tam speaking dispassionately and T want hien to realise, and the 
sooner he realises it the better—that i is not acceptable to the Mushims."* 

Jinnah decided to prove to Motilal, Jayakar, and the rest that he spoke, 
\n fact, for more than a "small minority.” but that was not an easy task. His 
‘own faction of the Mustim League remained riddled with dissension. He re- 

ned the adjourned session of his League in Old Delhi on March 30, 
1929, and had met with some of his rivals “il the early hours of the morn- 
hit before, trying to hammer out a new platform on which all of 
could stand. The formala he produced, which came to be known as the 
Points of Mr. Jinnah, was opposed by Dr. Ansari, Tassadug Ahmed 
Sherwani, Dr. Mohammad Alam, and Dr, Syed Mahmud, all of whom 
port. Maulana Mohammad Ali, however, 

ed with Gandhi, supported Jinnah “wholeheartedly” that 

slowing tributes” to his “unique feat of statesimanship and, 

eallng him the “arch eompromiser’™ Jinnah was now try- 

‘with India's Muslin what he had aceonplished in 1918 with 

He took the Aga Khan's “four principles,” 

iether with his Dethi Muslin proposals of 1927, Ihurmmnered 

planks onto either en, and hoped it would flout, an ark tn which 
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all of them survive the coming flood. Asaf Ali and Dr. Saifuddin 
Kitchla joined, "believing it to be the best solution under the cireumstances” 
But there was no enthusiasm for his makeshift erat, little chance that those 
Jourteen points would survive the frst rough squalls of any storm-ravaged 
‘i, Nor could his “coalition” hala together~even for one day. 

Next morning, the League was to have met at the Rowshan Theatre near 
Ajmer Gate in Old Delhi, Jinnah was to have opened the meeting at 10:30 
‘An but arrived late, doubtless exhausted after the long night of bickering: 
Dr, Ansar's supporters were in the front rows, and “Dr. Alam forcibly oc- 
‘cupied the presidential chair. He presented resolution approving the 
Nehru Report, and called upon Tassadug Abunad Khan Sherwani to second 
{t, The gathering, however, did not allow Dr. Alam to conduct the prooeed- 
Ings: Maulana Mohammad Ali demanded that he should vacate the chair. 
As Dr, Alam refused, the audience rushed towards the platform and a gen 
‘r4] melee followed.” Just then Jinnah arrived, and his appearance seemed 
to have had some sobering effect; but gauging the futility of the enterprise 
‘on which he had embarked, he immediately adjourned the session without 
attempting to move his fourteen points, Had the audience awaiting him 
‘been less hostile, he had intended to introduce his many-pointed platform 
by admonishing them that if “the will of Muslim India” was to be “regis- 
terod, then it can only be accomplished by a united decision.”* 

No one was in a mood to listen. The Jinnah league had, in fact, ceased to 
‘xi its last Few meetings adjourned either for lack of a quorum or because 
of wild behavior, The rest of "Muslim India” was either within Congress, 
where Maulana Abul Kalam Azad remained, or impotently divided into 
smaller and sinaller “partes,” none of which attained more than provincial 
‘tutus. Shall leaguo remained a force in the Punjab. Dr. Ansarl convinced 
Asaf Ali und Choudhry Khaliquzzaman to help him start a new Nationalist 
Muslim party that was influential in the United Provinces. The Aga Khan 
founded his own All-India Muslim Conference, « continuing seminar of con- 
servatives such as Sir Fazl-t Husain, Sir Shafa'at Ahmad Khan, and the 
nnawab of Chhatari. twas less than three months since the All-Parties Mus: 
lin Conference, and they were all running again, in different directions. 
How realistic were Jinnal’s prospects of pulling them back together? “Ex. 

pt for a few persimal friends, such as Malik Barkat AK, Abdul Matin 
Choudlry and Sir Mohammad Yakub;” his loyal helper in running the 
League, Syed Shamstl Hasao, rightly noted that “others were reluetant to 
work with the Quaid. His strict attachment to principles and independent 
approach to problems were the main reasons which kept the others away 
from hin," 

JHnnaly vel ne place eft to Caen but to his Beitish friends The political 
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<limate in London was rapidly liberalizing, and his old Islington Comrnis- 
sion colleague, Ramsay MacDonald, was about to become Westminster's new 
polestar. That May the Tory government fell, and Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald appointed his Labour colleague, William Wedgwood Benn (1877— 
1961) (later Viscount Stansgate), secretary of state for India. Jinnah wasted 
1g time, traveling to Simla as soon as he learned of the Labour victory, for 
“a Jong personal talk” with Lord Irwin.** The viceroy would be returning to 
London in a few weeks to meet with his new chiefs at Whitehall and 10 
Downing Street, Jinnah urged him to press for a strong declaration by the 
Home government that dominion status was the goal of British policy for 
India, suggesting a Round Table conference in London to draft such a 
constitution. 

But the “present system” was again coming under heavy siege, Gandhi 
had returned to Congress's center stage during its final hours in Caleutta, to 
prepare to mount a new national Satyagraha campaign if Parliament failed 
to implement the Nehru report within the calendar year 1929, 

‘The Mahatma moved the Congress resolution accepting Motilal’s report 
for one year only in order to avert a fight between the forces of Motilal and 
Jawaharlal on the Congress floor over whether the national goal should be 
dominion status or complete independence. “This Congress will adopt the 
[Nehru Report] constitution in its entirety if it is accepted by the British 
Parliament on or before December 31st, 1999,” that resolution stated, “but 
in the event ofits non-acceptance by that date or its earlier rejection, Con- 
gress will organise a non-violent non-co-operation by advising the country to 
‘refuse taxation and in such other manner as is setled."* Despite the sanctity 
of that resohution’s mover, Subhas Bose proposed an amendment, calling for 
“complete independence” without further delay, “What is the fundamental 
‘eanse of our political degradation?” eried Bose, the futuro Indian National 
Anmy’s netafi (“leader”) and later twice Congress president. “I 4s the slave 
‘mentality, If you want to overcome this slave mentality, you will do so only 
by inspiring our countrymen with a desire for complete independence." Te 
was cheered wildly. Young India was ready to shed its blood for freedom, 
‘The darkest days of 1992 were by now forgotten, 

On June 19, 1929, Jinnah wrote to Ramsay MacDonald, his old friend 
‘und the new prime minister, “The present position is a very serious deadlock 
‘and if allowed to continue it will, in my judgment, prove disastrous both to 
the interests of India and Great Britain.”*" He then briely outlined political 
‘events of the preceding few years, especially since the appointment of the 
‘Simon Commission and the futility of awaiting its report, since “So far as 
India fs concerned, we have done with it" Noting that "India has lost her 
faith in the word of Groat Britain,” Jinnaly advised, “Tho fist andl foremost 
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thing that I would ask you to consider is how best to restore that faith and 
revive the confidence of India in the ‘bona fides’ of Great Britain.” He 
‘warned that “there is a section in India that has already declared in favour 
of complete independence, and I may tell you without exaggeration that the 
movement for independence is gaining ground, as it is supported by the 
Indian National Congress." To diminish the momentum of such a movement, 
‘which Jinnah considered no less dangerous a threat to India's security than 
did the viceroy, he suggested as step one, a declaration “without delay” by 
lis Majesty’s government that “Great Britain is unequivocally pledged to 
the polley of granting to India full responsible Government with Dominion 
status, The effect of such a declaration will be very far-reaching and go a 
great way to ereate a different atmosphere in the country.” As to practical 
‘Actions to implement such a declaration, he urged his friend to “invite repre- 
sentatives of India, who would be in a position to deliver the goods (because 
completely unanimous opinion in India is not possible at present)” to Lon- 
don to meet with British officials till they could reach a constitutional “soku- 
tion which might carry, to use the words of the viceroy, the ‘willing assent 
of the political fudia’ * The proposals thus formulated could then be placed 
before Parliament. 

Lord Irwin reached Lonelon at the same time as Jinnah’s letter and went 
directly to the India Office to meet with Wedgwood Benn, suggesting “the 
two fdeas of Round Table Conference and formal declaration of Dominion 
‘Status as the goal of British policy for India." The now secretary of state 
“was disposed to concur, but wished to be satisfied that we were not going 
hehind the backs of Simon and his Commission, who were then preparing 
Ahoie report. I accordingly discussed both suggestions with Simon and was 
‘nvich interested im his reaction to them,” Irwin recalled. 


Somewhat to my surprise, he at frst saw no objection at all to the 
declaration about Dominion Status, but felt dificulty about the 
Round ‘Fable Conference, principally on the ground that it would be 
likely to affect adversely the status of the Commission's report, when 
it appeared, by making this only one among other papers that the 
Conference ‘would presumably have before it... . A little later, 
again to my surprise, his position changed on both points, and T have 
always surmised that he was much influenced by Reading. Anyhow, 
whatever the cause, he finally expressed himself satisfied with the 
Round Table Conference, and fell in with the plan of an exchange of 
letters with the Prive Minister, hy which the Conference would ap- 
pear as an idea put by the Commission to the Govesmment and readily 
‘uecepted by them, on the very proper ground of the need to take 
recount of the Indian States as well as of British tn 
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‘So much for historic duplicity seeking to salvage Simon's face. Actual credit 
for both ideas belongs not to Irwin but to his new unacknowledged adviser, 
Jinnab. 

Soothing Simon's ruffled feathers took time. It was not until August 14 
that Ramsay MacDonald could reply in « “private letter.” 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Tam very sorry, but owing to a mistake [sic] your letter of the 
19th of June was not put immediately before me, Let me say at once 
hhow much I appreciate the spirit in which it was written and how 
glad T would be to mect it in any way possible. The report of the 
Simon Commission you need have no hesitation in assuming was 
never intended to be anything more than advice given for the guid 
ance of the Government and that the intention of the Government is, 
fs soon as that report isin its hands, to consider it in the light of all 
the facts. The suggestions which you make in your letter will be pon- 
dered over with a desire to use them in every way that circumstances 
will allow. But one thing T can say here,—because I have said it be- 
fore repeatedly and it stil remains the intention of the Governiment,— 
that we want India to enjoy Dominion status. 


‘There will probably be announcements made very soon regarding 
future proceedings: 


Jinnah was very pleased and optimistically replied on September 7, “If you 
‘carry out my suggestion with which I am glad to find that you are in ac- 
‘cord, it will open up a bright future for India and the name of Great Britain 
will go down in history as one nation that was true to its declarations.** 

Lord Irwin wrote Jinnah from his “viceroy’s camp” the following month 
ng that 


His Majesty's Government are greatly concerned to find means by 
Which the broad question of British Indian constitutional advance 
nay be approached in co-operation with all who can speak authori- 
tatively for British Indian opinion . . . and 1 am authorised to say 
that in the judgment of Fis Majesty's Government it is implicit in the 
Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional 
progress as there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status, 
he fall realisation of this policy the States must ultimately have 
their place... and Hy Majesty's Government accordingly propose 
t0 invite representatives of eiferent interests in British India and 


‘of the Indian States to meot them, separately or together ay incur 
stances may slernand, in regard both to Hritih India and alltndia 
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problems. They hope thus to be sble to submit eventually to Parlia- 
‘ment proposals commanding a wide measure of general assent. 


‘The first steps that would lead to three major Round Table conferences 
in London were thus taken, and Jinnah was not only the prime minister's 
personal friend and adviser in initiating that complex process, but had now 
become the viceroy’s key emissary as well. 

Inwin’s historie statement appeared an the front page of every major In- 
dian newspaper on November 1, 1929. Jinnah was in Bombay that day and 
met with eighteen others in Sir Chimanlal Setalvad's chambers to issue a 
joint public statement in response to Irwin's announcement, welcomed as @ 


fundamental change of procedure whereby the representatives of 
India will be invited to meet His Majesty’s Government in conference 
for the purpose of arriving at the greatest possible measure of agree- 
ment regarding the proposals to be submitted to Parliament for the 
attainment of Dominion Status by India and thereby reaching a solu- 
tion which might carry the willing assent of political India. 


Sarojini Naidu, Bhulabbai Desai, Sir Homi P. Mody, Chagla, Kanji Dwar- 
das, and his brother were among those who signed that statement, In New 
Delhi, at a meeting chaired by Motilal Nehru, inching thirty leaders of 
many parties other than Congress, a “poliey of general conciliation” was 
called for, together with the grant of "general amnesty” for political prison- 
‘rs, and the "predominant representation” of the Indian National Congress 
At the forthcoming Round Table conference. This leaders’ Manifesto, ns it 
soon came to be called, further insisted that “the [Round Table] Conference 
Js to meet not to discuss when Dominion Status is to be established but to 
frame a sebeme of Dominion Constitution for Indi.” 

No sooner diel Jawaharlal Nebra sign that Manifesto than he regretted. 
doing s0, however, instead of walking out with Subhas Bose and his com- 
rides. Feeling bimself “an interloper,” Jawaharlal now wanted to “resign” 
from the presidentship of Congress, which he had just accepted. Gandhi 
respondled to Jawaharlals anxious ambivalence by insisting: “You must not 
resign » . . it will affect the national cause, There is no huery andl no prin 
ciple at stake, About the crown, no one else ean wear it. It never was to be 


‘crown of reses, Lot it be all thors now."® Nehru did not, in fact, resign, 
but his emotional threat of resignation stiffened both Gandhi and Motilal sm 
their resolve to stand by the leaders’ manifesto as the most they would be 
willing to do by way of “ageommedating” the vieeroy and His Majesty’ gov- 
‘ormment; Irwin, however, had secured as much promise of change as Ramsay 
MacDonald was prepared to offer. Jinnah, therefore, found hinnsel€ in the 
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unenviable, yet not unfamiliar position, of having to try to bridge the gap 
remaining between both sides. 

Jinnah, Gandhi, Motilal Nebru, Sapra, and Patel met with Irwin at the 
viceroy’s house in New Delhi at 4:30 v.as, on December 23, 1929. Irwin had 
just returned from his viceregal tour that moming, and, as his train ap- 
proached Delhi station, a bomb exploded under one of its carriages, Fortu- 
nately, neither the viceroy nor his escort was injured. Gandhi was frst to 
speak that afternoon, expressing “the horror he and those who accompanied 
hh felt atthe attempt on His Excellency’s train,” offering “congratulations 
cn Their Excellencies’ escape." He then asked Lord Inwin whether the 
{interpretation of his announcement published in the Congress leaders’ mani- 
festo ("The [Round Table] Conference is to meet not to discuss when Do- 
inion Status isto be established but to frame a scheme of Dominion Con- 
stitution for India.") was accurate, Gandhi explained that “unless agreement 
‘was reached on this point he felt it fruitless to proceed to any other ques: 
tions.” Irwin insisted “he thought that the wording of his announcement 
made the position plain,” The object of the conference “was to thresh out 
the problems which arose out of His Majesty's Government's definite declara- 
tion of policy.” He then quickly added that here at last was a chance “of 
doing something big and the danger of losing a great opportunity.” Tt “was 
‘obviously impossible to lay it down that the Conference was to draft any 
particular Constitution,” Irwin argued, but “it would have the fullest oppor- 
{unity to discuss uny proposals put before it. He emphasized that the Confer- 
‘would be absolutely free. . . . There would be no closure to the freest 
discussion; the Conference would not, he took it, proceed to definite voting, 
‘but would rather follow the lines of the Imperial Conference, a record being 
opt of the general sense of the members.” 


Mr. Gandhi felt that the Imperial Conference was on a different foot- 
ing, There all the parties to the discussions were more or less of one 
‘mind. At the Indian Conference this would not be so. However much 
the aged they could no reach a policy which would be acceptable 
to all™ 


It was a remarkably prophetic conclusion, coming as it did almost eigh- 
toon years prior to partition and anticipating hundreds of thousands of man- 
hours wasted on conferences and in cabinets, and millions of futile words, 
whether printed on parchinent or paper. Gandhi admitted there could be no 
‘sctual voting at the conference; but he argued that unless the establishment 
cof dominion status conld be “presumed as an immediate result of the Con- 
ference,” he could not take part in it, He demanded “complete freedom at 
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‘once” and said India was capable of “solving her own problem of defence.” 
Motilal agreed, adding that “British people exaggerated the difficulties in 
the way of Dominion Status for India. There was no difficulty about having 
{ull Dominion Status at once, though he did not mean that the Indian form 
‘of it would necessarily be exactly the same as any particular form of Do- 
‘minion Status already in existence.” 

‘Lord Irwin thought that “unreasonable” and looked to Jiamah and Sapru 
at this point for more effective support. Both “reasoned at some length with 
‘Mr. Gandbt and Pundit Motilal Nehru, They argued that those who went to 
the Conference would be at iberty to propose Dominion Status. Supposing 
from the opposite side somebody pointed out the difficulties, that would at 
oust narrow the issues, and the true function of the Conference would be 
to discuss the difficulties in the way of immediate conferment of full Domin- 
{on Status and to argue about safeguards. But Gandhi and Motilal re- 
Inained true to their promise to Jawaharlal and others who had signed the 
Delhi manifesto, refusing to attend another conference to “argue” about 
‘syues "unacceptable” to all the parties with their divergent perspectives. 


Pundit Motilal Nehru gave it as his opinion that no Indian would be 
satisfied with less than Dominion Status. He saw no dificulties in the 
‘way himself. But if there were any, they could be solved after the 
central point was admitted; India could solve them for herself. The 
‘whole crux was the transference of power from Great Britain to 
Ania” 


‘Tho bitterness and cold inflexibility later noted by those who were to 
‘net with Jinnah emerged in the wake of this aborted conference more than 
us the aftermath of Ruttie's death. Once again he had permitted his hopes 
to take wing, for what he had “arranged,” afterall, was no negligible affair. 
Mo lid extraeted from Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Inwin no ordinary 
promise, Within five years, perhaps India could have taken her place beside 
‘Canada and Australia as an independent dowainion helping “the progress of 
the world at large,” as Jinnah put it to the prime minister, whom he had also 
fystred “a great suecess” in response to his announcement. And he had ac- 
{wally brought them all into the same room, though that alone had taken 
ubnost two months of “negotiating” ‘Then to watch everything disintegrate 
Dofore the stone wall erected by Gandhi and Motilal as spokesmen for Jax 
‘vaharlal and his friends-how else could it leave finnah but bitter? Tired. 


Frustrated, Furious, Alone and bitter, He understood proeisely what Motilal 
meant when he said that he saw no difficulties in the way to winning do- 
rninion statis, Ganclhi had been more forthright, insisting there was, in fet, 
"Ue luck of unity” aod that did present w problean, Motilal, however, was 
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‘ot even prepared to concede that a “Muslim problem” existed, even as his 
son would still refuse to admit it eight years later. Jinnah knew how much 
they resented him. His mere presence in so select & group, though he had 
been the most instrumental in bringing it together, must have been singu- 
larly offensive to Motilal, for Jinnah was the living reminder to him of why 
the “constitution” he had labored so hard to write last year was about to 
pass into the trash bin of history. Nor could Jinnah have helped feeling as 
‘the sun set upon that long and weary afternoon that he was, at heart, closer 
to Lord Irwin than to Motilal or the Mahatma seated beside him, He had 
‘no Muslim League left to meet with this year, Nor would the ocean now 
dividing him from Congress ever be bridged again. 

Congress met that week in Lahore, The “complete independence” (purna 
‘swarej) resolution passed at this Congress marked a radical departure for 
the Indian nationalist movement, now in its forty-fourth year, This would be 
the last annual session of Congress held during the Christmas holiday, Presi- 
dent Jawaharlal Nehru announced, “Inasmuch as the Congress is intended 
to be representative of the poor masses, and inasmuch as the holding of the 
Congress at the end of December involves very considerable expense to the 
poor people in providing for extra clothing for themselves and is otherwise 
{Inconvenient to them.” The revolutionary changes initiated by Gandhi a 
decade eatlier had matured to the point where Congress and its younger 
generation of leadership wanted no longer to be tied in any way to the 
British Empire, its habits, institutions, traditions, or timetable. Sunday, Jan- 
‘ary 26, 1990, was proclaimed Purna Stara} Day by the Working Committee 
of Congress, and a resolution stating that “We believe . . . that India must 
sever the British connection and attain Purna Swaraj or Complete Indepen- 
dence” was posted and read out to millions across the subcontinent, 

From his lofty, lonely Malabar Hill home, Jinnah watched the rising of 
this new revolutionary tide lash against official indiference and repression, 
massed like mighty breakwaters athwart every gateway to India, The itre- 
sistible force of those waves would keep shattering themselves against these 
immovable objects till the tide tamed back again. Imperceptibly, the rocks 
‘would erode or shift, some would settle and others sink. With the next high 
tide more of the ocean would break through, and still more with the tide 
after, Jinnah was wearied, bored by the futility of it all. Was it perhaps time 
for im to abandon India altogether, for what really kept him there? He 
could practice law just as easily in London, confining himself to appeals 
before the Privy Council, if he liked, ‘There were enough such briefs i his 
reach, and they would prove just as rewarding—and far less exhausting 

Jinnah blamed Gandhi “for this sudden outburst of political hysteria,” as 
‘he publicly characterized! the new Congress program. Sapru agreed, writ- 
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ing Jinnah on January 5, 1930, “I have today read your interview in the 
Press. I entirely agree with you. The Congress has gone mad, but the worst 
of it is that in its madness it is going to involve the country in disaster. 
Sir Te} was ready to staxt afresh, enthusiastically adding: “We must act and 
act together and with @ determination that we will solve our diferences, 1 
hhave no donbt that on this occasion you ean be of the greatest possible use 
to the country.” He wanted to organize another all-pasties conference and 
assured Jinnah, “I personally think that we should not find it diffult to 
bring about a settlement of the Hindu Mohammedan question. But without 
Aattering you I do say that itis impossible to get a settlement effected with- 
out your cooperation and guidance.” Jinnah agreed to give it a try, as did 
Shafi and Mahmudabad. Hindu Mahasabha leaders were also willing to join 
such u conference, after much persuading and cajoling by Sapru. Jinnah 
selected most of the Muslim representatives to the conference in Delhi that 
met on February 26, 1990, More than fifty delegates were invited, including 
leading Liberals, Mabasabhites, Christians, Anglo-Indians, and Madras Jus- 
tice party “Untouchables” us well as Muslim leaguers, Early in February 
Jinnah met with Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hindu Mahasaba’s leader in 
the assembly, to discuss communal problems and felt “the atmosphere has 
improved” for possible settlement, Yet nothing had really a since 
February 1628, except that Congress was not in attendance at the latest 
futile “all-parties” conference. 

Jinnah had not expected much of Sapru’s conference; rather he focused 
his own attention on the London arena and pressed Irwin to announce an 
‘opening date of the Round Table conference, urging the viceroy to send out 
official invitations. 

“The Mahatma had almost completed his heroic march from Sabarmati 
to the sea where he then symbolically made salt in open violation of the 
British salt monopoly, Inunching a new nationwide Satyagraha. Jinnah 
eared that the rising tides of Satyagraha and British repression would serve 
only to destroy the fragile constitutional eraft he had launched, even before 
it could clear Bombay's harbor. Why would Irwin not commit himself to a 
date? His legal instinct sensed the viceroy was trying to back away from 
signing the contract they had rally agreed upon. Called back to Sukkar for 
the Pir Pagaro appeal, Jinnah wrote from the circuit house there to Lord 
Irwin on April 26. Two weeks later Irwin replied, reporting that the Round 
‘Table conference was set to start in October, asking what Jinnah thought of 
holding the Simla assembly session in July instead of the usual September. 
Jinnah felt “no useful purpose will be served” with such a session at all, 
‘Anyway, most of the assembly's elected members had resigned in response 
to Congress's boycott call, But, he wrote trwin from Sind, "I think 1 shall 
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get back to Bombay about the end of this month, and if it would suit you, 
Tan run up to Simla fora few days in the fist week of June.”™ 

Gandhi's march, from his ashram in Ahmedabad 240 miles south to 
Dandi on the sea, had started March 12 and ended April 5, with the eyes of 
the world focused upon this latter-day Moses leading his “children of India” 
‘out of bondage. April 6 was the date set by Gandhi for the "simultaneous 
beginning” of the nationwide Setyagraha, when hundreds of thousands of 
Indians broke the government’ salt tax monopoly law by “stealing” natural 
salt for themselves from India’s thousands of miles of coastline. “There is no 
alternative but for us to do something about our troubles and sufferings and 
hhence we have thought of this salt tax,” Mahatma Gandhi suid, speaking at 
Surat on April 1. Gandhi was arrested on May 5 and taken to Poona’s Yera- 
vda prison, which he renamed “palace” and “mandir” (“temple”) in his 
Aetters. 

Less than two weeks after entering prison, the Mahatma wrote to Lord 
Inwin, addressing him as “Dear Friend,” and began to negotiate with him, 
reiterating the “eleven points"® he had communicated to Ramsay Mac 
Donald in January, which he deemed essential prerequisites to calling off 
his “civil disobedience” campaign before it had started, ‘Tho first of these 
‘was “Total prohibition,” the fourth called for “Abolition of the Salt ‘Tax"; 
‘others demanded “Reduction of Land Revenue at least by 50 per vent and 
making it subject to Legislative control,” “Reduction of Military expenditure 
at least by 50 per cent to begin with,” “Reduction af salaries Of the highest 
rade services by half or les,” “Protective tariff on foreign cloth,” amnesty 
for political prisoners, abolition of the Criminal Intelligence Division of 
police, “or its popular control,” and the issuance of “licenses to use fre-trms 
for self-defense, subject to popular control." Ina prison interview he granted, 
Gandhi insisted: 


1 have taken what has been called a mad risk. But itis a justifiable 
risk, No great end has been achieved without incurring danger . « . I 
‘am an optimist. In forty years of struggle I have frequently been told 
Twas attempting the impossible, but invariably I proved the con- 
trary: 


Soom after that interview appeared in the press, Sapru and Jayakar 
Junched their “peace mission” with the viceroy’s private approval, Jinnah 
hoped Invin was not going “soft” on the eve of the Round Table conference 
he now viewed as his only ray of politcal light, guarding it with almost 
proprietary jealousy, “Iam very ansious that the names of the representa- 
tives who are going to be invited to the Conference should not be pub= 
lished til the end of August or the beginning of September and T may r= 
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‘quest you to let me see the Hist of the invitees before you finally decide upon 
tho names, so that T may be in a position to make such suggestions as it may 
strike me, OF course it will be for you ultimstely to decide who should be 
Invited. This ean be done while I am at Simla."* The viceroy had insisted 
‘on having his assembly meet in Simla that July despite Jinnab’s advice to 
the contrary. Jinnah’s relationship with Irwin thus became increasingly inti- 
‘mate but did not always run smoothly. Both gaunt, elegant, and punctilious, 
those two men were so alike they must have found one another at once 
Attractive and exasperating. 

Sapru and Jayakar came to the Yeravda prison to meet with Gandhi on 
July 23-24, and the Mahatma wrote a “note” for hand delivery by the vice 
‘oy’s emissaries to Motilal and Jawaharlal in Naini prison, stating that is 


personal position is that if the Round Table Conference is restricted to 
1 discussion of safeguards that may be necessary in connection with 
full Self-Government during the period of transition, I should have no 
‘objection, it being understood that the question of independence 
should not be ruled out if anybody raises it. I should be satisfied be- 
fore I could endorse the idea of the Congress attending the Confer- 
‘nice about its whole composition. 


Gandhi sent a covering letter to Motilal on the same day, adding, “My posi- 
tion is essentially awkward. . . . But after all, Jawaharlat's must be the final 
oles: You and I can only give our advice to hit.” Then Sapru and Jayakar 
tet with both Nehrus in Naini on July 27-28. Motila's health had deterio- 
‘ated since his incarceration in June; he ram a high fever during the long 
Interviews with the two peace missionaries. The elder Nehru did not live 
nother year. 

On July 28 Irwin wrote Jinnah to inform him of the Labour government's 
decision (0 invite members of London's Liberal and Conservative opposition 
parties {0 the Round Table. Jinnah wrote him in reply, stressing, “May I 
‘nee more urge you not to forget the suggestion T made i the course of our 
conversation at Simla that Your Excellency should do your utmost to ar- 
‘nye and be present in Loudon at the time of the Conference? I am more 
‘insious and more convinced than ever that it is absolutely essential to the 
success oF the Gonference."® Jinnah also pressed in this letter for the release 
of mote prisoners, especially Khan Abdul Gatfoor (Ghaffar) Khan, one of 
his two recommenced delegates to the conference from the North-West 
Frontier Provinee, though as Jinnah noted, he “has no ox very little know! 
tadgo of English Janguage.” That “Lion of the Frontier” was, however, the 
maxt popular leader of the Puthans and would become a staunch Congress 
ally, soon to be hile us the “Fwontier Gandhi” 
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‘Sapra returned to Naini prison on August § to inform the Nehnis that 
Lord Irwin had “no objection” to sending them to Poona to mect with 
Gandhi in Yeravda. Two days later a special train rushed them to Maha- 
rashtra, and from August 13-15 Congress's three leaders met with Sapru 
and Jayakar inside the Mahatma’s “palace temple” cell. Several other mem- 
bers of the Congress party's working committee, including Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Sarojini Naida, joined them. On August 15 the Congress prisoners 
‘wrote to Sapru and Jayakar, concluding that “the time is not yet ripe for 
securing a settlement honourabe for our country."* 

Jinnah’s anxiety over the fate of his conference mounted as he followed 
news reports of the Yeravda prison “all-parties” conference, from which he 
‘and the Muslim League by his own choice were excluded, He wrote again 
to Irwin on August 19 what was a most remarkable letter not only for the 
impatience and irascbility bordering on petulance it revealed, but because 
it reflected what was actually a reversal of roles, with Jinnah urging the vice= 
roy to be more “firm and definite” in his dealings with Indian nationalists 

Jinnah bad taken upon himself, as it were, the full burdens of viceroy 
and secretary of state internalizing those roles in what he truly believed to 
be the best interests, not only of the Muslim minority, but of the entire 
population of India, Great Britain, and, indeed, the world. He considered 
Gandhi quite mentally unbalanced by now, believed Jawaharlal Nehra a 
dangerous young radical, whose judgment could not be trusted, and knew 
that Motial's fever was higher since the Yeravda “sumenit.” He sensed that 
‘older Nehru’s will had fallen hostage to his son's more powerful resolve 
to march toward “complete independence.” Isolated, cut off from the “pence 
talks” entirely, Jinnah saw no ray of hope left in India, only in the distant 
gow of London's Round Table conference, the thoughts of which sus- 
tained him. 

Lord Irwin wrote to Sapra and Jayakar from his vicerogel lodge in Simla 
on August 28: 


1 fear ag you will no doubt recognize that the task you had voluntarily 
‘undertaken has not been assisted by the letter you have received from 
the Congress leaders. In view both of the general tone by which that 
letter is inspired and of its contents, as also of its blank refusal to 
recognize the grave injury to which the country has been subjected by 
the Congress policy, not the least in the economic field, I do not think 
iy useful purpose would be served by my attempting to deal in de- 

with the suggestions there made and T must frankly say 1 regard 
discussion on the basis of the proposals contained in the letter as im- 


posible, [ hope if you desire to seo the Congress leaders again you 
‘will make this plain? 
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{80 ended Round One of the peace talks. Irwin wrote to notify Jinnah of his 
fiyin response on September 1. Jinnah’s reply a week later continued to 
‘ound like a communication from a higher official to his subordinate: “I am 
‘in receipt of yours of the Ist September, 1990 and T thank you very much 
{or it. This is just to inform you that 1 am going to Sind on a professional 
‘ngogement tonight and shall return to Bombay on the 18th or 19th. I have 
‘now booked my passage for the 4th October in view of the fact that the 
Gonference does not meet till the middle of November. More when 1 
return, 

He had much to arrange in what was to be his last full month im India 
for several years. Almost thirty-five years had gone by since his retura from 
Jamdon to make Bombay his home, The would-be thespian had reached 
‘stardom us Bombay's most successful barrister, a viceroy’s alter ego, and the 
Dime rmnister’s friend. It was time to go buck then to London—not to retire 
‘xetly, but to settle in and to enjoy an atmosphere less frenzied, less peril- 
‘oy than India’s had become, Ever guarded and secretive about his private 
IM, Jinnah made no pronouncement of future plans on the eve of his de- 
PpArture. Those who knew him assumed, of cours, that he was merely pack- 
Ing tn preparation for the Round ble conference. But he was planning his 
test sep up the ladder of the law, to transfer his practice enticely to appeals 
hefore Londou's Privy Council, the highest court in the empire. In mid- 
August he had invited Dr, Muliammad Iqbal (1877-1998) to preside over 
the Muslin League's annual session, which he would not himself attend, He 
hind Jost almost as much faith in his Muslim colleagues as in the Hindus. 
‘They could agree on virtually nothing. Jinnah was fed up with petty con- 
‘Mth and nights of endless argument. The Round Table would serve as the 
felting for his final act on British India's political stage. And should the 
fourtafn there descend on a op, at Ieast that would leave him in London. 
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London 
(1930-33) 


Jinnah had sailed aboard the P.&O. Viceroy of India, leaving Bombay on 
October 4, 1990, As the first stroke of noon reverberated from Big Ben on 
November 12, 1990, King Emperor George V, standing before his throne in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, inaugurated the first Round Table 
‘conference on India, with his message being broadcast throughout the world 
by wireless. Rays of morning sun fitered through the high stained-glass win- 
dows of that cathedralike hall fled with the fifty-cight well-dressed dcle- 
gates from British India, among whom stood Jinnah, the Aga Khan, Sapra, 
Jayakar, and sixteen “representatives” of the Indian states, including Patiala 
‘and Baroda, Bhopal, and Alwar in his vivid green turban, plus a phalanx of 
‘officials ted by Prime Minister MacDonald, Mr. Benn, and Lord Sankey, the 
‘chancellor of the lords. Ex-viceroys Hardinge and Reading were there, as 
‘were the prime ministers of most dominions of the British Commonwealth, 
all of whom remained standing during His Majesty's brief address. King 
George departed as soon as he concluded his speech, The maharaja of 
Patiala, the chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, then proposed that Prime 
Minister MacDonald take the chair of the conference, and the Aga Khan 
seconded the motion, which was carried by acclamation. Liberal V. S. Srina- 
vasa Sastri spoke first for the British Indian delegation. Then Jinnah, as 
spokesman for the sixteen Muslim delegates, rose, introducing what the 
Times reported as “the first suggestion of controversy,” “I am glad, Mr. 
President [MacDonald], that you referzed to the fact that ‘the declarations 
aude by British sovereigns and statesmen from time to time that Great 
Britain's work im Tndia was to prepare her for velf-goverument have been 
plain”... Bot T mist emphasize that India now expects translation and 


fulfilment of these declarations into uction.”™ 
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‘This was a stage more glorious than any he had ever spoken from before, 
the culmination, not simply of a year-and-a-halfs lobbying and labor from 
‘wall & world away, but of his current political career. To utter a few adula- 
tory platitudes as timorous Sastri had done, to say nothing of substance, 
hothing momentous or historic, was unthinkable for Jinnah, Emphasizing as 
hho already had the need for “action” was electrifying enough for most of 
them, more than any of the princes who had preceded him dared, but Jinnah 
Iu a stil more powerful bombsbell to drop in that hallowed hall. “In eon- 
‘lusion," he said, “L must express my pleasure at the presence of the Do- 
tninion Prime Ministers and representatives. Iam glad that they are here to 
witness the birth of a new Dominion of India which would be ready to 
‘mureh along with them within the British Commonwealth of Nations.” Did 
‘ny of those who heard fim dream it would, in fact, be Jinnabis destiny to 
Jeael another as yet unborn dominion into that commonvwealth? 

Geatainly not Sir Malcolm Hailey, ex-governor of the Punjab as well as 
Gf thy United Provinces, the government of Indias senior consultative official 
at the conference. 

“As a whole the Moslems seem up to the present to be fairly well eom- 

bined” Hailey reported to Lord Irwin from Whitehall. "The Aga Khan 

‘oes not give them a lead, but professes himself willing to follow the 

Inajotity, Jinnab js of course a good deal mistrusted; he did not at the 

‘opening of the Conference say what his party had agreed, and they 

aro u litle sore in consequence. He declined to give the Conference 

Secretariat a copy of his speech in advance as all the others had done, 

Hhut then Jinnah of course was always the perfect little bouneder and 

14 slippery as the eels which his forefathers purveyed in Bombay 

market" 

‘The conference reconvened in St. Jamess Palace on the afternoon of 
Monday, November 17, The night before, Jinnah, Shafi, and the Aga Khan 
Jc mot with Supra, Setalyud, Jayakar, and De. B. S. Moonje, Nagpar's 
pprosidunt of the Hindu Mahasabha, in the nawab of Bhopal's London resi- 
ence on Upper Brook Street* They had achieved “a surface harmony,” as 
the Aga Khaw put it, 


Nothing had 


changed, Jinnah and most of the Muskims wanted all of his fourteea points, 


‘ouly half of which Sapru and Setalvad were ready to concede, and none of 
Which Jayakar or Moonje woukl fully accept. 

AAs Jinnah had feared, the conference proved much too large. There was 
time anly for three addresses to the first plenary session, six on the next day, 
sand four on the third, Those speeches were so protis, redundant, and he: 
torlenl that (uturo statements wore sxitly limited by the chair to 0 more 
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than ten minutes, for it soon became obvious to everyone that precious 
time was being frittered away listening to oft-repeated arguments, while the 
‘magic moment of world interest and attention was being wasted. Virtually 
all the Indian speeches, however, echoed a single theme—the “whole future” 
‘was at stake. “The time has long since passed by when India could be told. 
‘to hold its soul in patience,” as Sapru put it. And speaking for the princes, 
the gackwar of Baroda was oven more forthright, Even Sir Muhammad 
Shafi warned against further “tardy measures.” But Lord Peel (1967— 
1997), former secretary of state for India under Baldwin's Tory goverament 
from 1922-24, who led the Conservative party’s delegation, ignored all the 
appeals, urgent, impassioned, and quite accurate though they proved to be, 
arguing for implementation of the timid Simon Commission proposals. 

Jinnah spoke for only ten minutes on November 20 but addressed him- 
self directly to Lord Peel, insisting that the Simon Commission's Report 
‘was “dead.” He spelled out in his brief address, moreover, what was later to 
become his strategy for achieving Pakistan. Evelyn Wrench subsequently 
reported that when he asked Jinnah "when he frst got the vision of Pakistan 
«+ « he told me it was in 1890," but there is no evidence that he seriously 
contemplated Jeading the struggle toward its attainment as yet. Two points 
the made at the Round Table in November 1930, however, offer important 
{insights into his strategic thinking on the subject. *. . . L have no hesitation 
‘in conceding this proposition—that you [Great Britain] have a great interest 
in India, both commercial and political, and therefore you axe a patty, if L 
may say s0, gravely interested in the future constitution of India, But .. . 
T want you equally to concede that we have a greater and far more vital 
interest than you have, because you have the financial or commercial in- 
terest and the political interest, but to us itis all in all.” And as to the qques- 
‘of “parties.” Jinnah stated that“, . . there are four main parties sitting 
round the table now, There are the British party, the Indian princes, the 
‘indus and the Muslims.”” 

Jinnah had long recognized a wide range of Muslim special interests, 
seeds, and demands, but this was a new departure and became major 
theme of his Pakistan strategy, that is, that the Muslims were a “party,” a 
distinct bloe, separate from, if not actually equal to, the Hindus, the princes, 
tnd the Britis His second point was at least as émportant but remained 
still a veiled warning, a threat construed by most who heard it as nothing 
moro that Jinnab’s “language of the bargainer.” the sort of thing a scion of 
“eekpurveyors” might lightly say, He warned that unless this Round ‘Table 
negotiated a “settlement” to “satisfy: the aspirations of India” then the 
seventy million Mushiny and all others who had “kept aloof” might be 
tempted to “join” the “won-cooperation movement.” 
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Jinnah then stated “the cardinal principle,” which he hoped British mem- 
Hers of the conference would keep uppermost in mind, that “India wants 
to be mistress in her own house; and I cannot conceive of any constitution 
that you may frame which will not transfer responsibility in the Central 
Government to a Cabinet responsible to the Legislature”* Tt was, he 
Argued, the Teast that would now suffice to satisfy political leaders through- 
fut the subcontinent, those who came to London, as well as those who 
hid remained in British India’s crowded prison cells, He reminded Mac- 
‘Donald that two years earlier, at a Labour conference, the future prime 
Ininister had said, "I hope that within a period of months, rather than years, 
there will be a new Dominion added to the Commonwealth of our nations, 
Dominion of another race, a Dominion that will ind self-respect as an 
fequil within the Commonwealth—I refer to India.” Trenchantly, he added, 
"Since 198 two years have passed.”* 

Jinnah was assigned to the federal structure subcommittee chaired by 
ore! Sankey, before which be and Shafi both “made it clear” that “no con- 
stitution would work unless it embodied provisions which gave a sense of 
security to the Muslims and other minorities." Hailey reported to Irwin 
alter the failure of every London attempt at resolving the Hindu-Muslim 
onlict, on December 4, 9, and 15, The last of these meetings was at the 
Prime minister's country house, Chequers, to which “Hindus and Muslims 
‘ve being conveyed in motor-buses,” wrote Hailey on the L3th. “had a long, 
tlk with some of ther last night. . . . So far as one can prophesy, the in- 
ications are that the Mustims will give up separate electorates but will 
{yet & bare majority in the Punjab and Bengal and weightage in the other 
Provinces?" Hailey’s predictions proved premature. “The Muslims, acting 
‘on ienewed pressure from India, now refuse to go back on their insistence 
‘nv separate electorates and demand not only these but all the terms which 
they have included in their fourteen points. The Hindus, led by Moonje, 
‘vent back on their agreement to concede the fourteen points. There was, 
in fact, a complete deadlock Ramsay MacDonald veas so depressed. by 
the Ghequers fiasco that he decided to turn to Lord Willingdon (1566~ 
1941), then governor-general of Canada, for help in augmenting a new 
tough line’ toward India. Irwin's term as vicoroy expired in Apeil 1881, and 
‘on December 23, 1930, Britain's prime minister wrate to Canada’s prime 
minister, Richard Bennett, asking him to let go of his governor-general, 
‘explaining “A solution of this problem is essential to the future government 
‘of India, and it snust now be sought in India itself. Low no man who ean 
‘conduct these negotiations better than Willingdon," 

Jinnah’s béte noire as governor of Bowbay during World War would 
thus return to take the helm of India’s government at New Delhi from 
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1891-6. Tt was not entirely coincidental perhaps that for most of Lond 
Willingdon’s term as viceroy, Jinnah remained out of India though by then 
‘he imore closely resembled the formidable marquis in temperament as well 
as appearance than he did that radical young nationalist leader of the 1918 
anti-Willingdon protest, Willingdon's feclings toward Jinnah sufficed to 
keep the latter off the joint committee appointed to fashion final Round 
‘Table conference proposals into a new government of India bill for Parlia- 
‘ment. Jinnah opted to live in London, however, despite Willingdon’s pros- 
‘ence in India (a “target” who must have tempted him sorely at times to 
return to the legislative assembly), as much as because of it, Jinnah did not 
hesitate to return, periodically, fr visits to Simla, Delhi, and Bombay dus- 
Jing his half decade of “permanent” residence in London, 

Before Ramsay MacDonald's admission of failure to resolve the com- 
rounal problem could reach Canada, however, a new proposal of the Muslim 
position was being articulated at a poorly attended meeting of the Muslim 
League in Allahabad, on December 29, 1990. That meeting was presided 
‘over by Dr. Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938), a mystie Urdu poetphiloso- 
pher of the Punjab. Though a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, educated in Heidel- 
berg and Munich University, and a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Allama ("Islamic Scholar”) Iqbal remained deeply religious throughout his 
turbulent life, He joined the Muslim League's British committe when st 
‘was frst started in London in 1908, served as secretary of Shas loaguo, and 
‘was a leading force in the Punjab’s legislative council from 1926-90. In 
Allahabad Iqbal was fst to articulate the two-nation theory of irreconcil- 
able Hindw-Muslis difference. He was not calling for complete national 
separation as yet but insisted that “The principle of European democracy 
cannot be applied to India without recognizing the fact of communal 

ups. The Muslim demand for the creation of a Muslim India within 
ndia is, therefore, perfectly justified.” He then went further than any pre- 
Vious president of the league had ever gone, spelling out his vision of the 
future “Gnal destiny” of the Muslim community of his own Panjab and sts 
neighboring provinces. “I would like to see the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single State. 
Self-government within the British Empire, or without the British Empire, 
the formation of a consolidated North-West Indian Muslim State appears 
toxmo to he the final destiny of the Muslims, at least of North-West Indi 
Iqbal did “not feel optimistic” about the Round Table conference and, in 
the concluding section of his Allahubsdl speech, criticized Ramsay Mac- 
Donald for refusing *to see that the problem of India is international” 

‘On January 14, 1991, the Aga Kha, Jinnab, and Shall eatled on Ramsay 
MacDonald to worn bien that “unless his statement of the Government's 
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policy is accompanied by an announcement of satisfactory safeguards for 
the communities, most of the Moslem delegates will dissociate themselves 
from the findings of the Conference.""* Kanji Dwazkadas reported that 
Naunsay MacDonald tried, by this time, to win greater cooperation from 
Jinnah during the conference by “casually” remarking to him in “the course 
‘of conversation” that 


in view of the forthcoming changes in India the British Government 
‘would be looking for distinguished Indians for appointment as Pro- 
-vincial Governors. The obvious implication of this suggestion was that 
“Jinnah would have an excellent chance if he proved to be a good 
boy.” Jinnah at once made it clear to Ramsay MacDonald that his 
‘services were not available forsale and firmly rejected the afer which 
hie believed was nothing less than “an attempt to bribe him.” 


Jinnah's legal acuity proved, moreover, at least as important a factor by now 
us his “unpurchasability” in helping account for the leadership he attained 
‘over the Muslim deputation in London and later over all of Muslim India 
At tho end of the first Round Table conference, 


‘Tho Muslim delegation was anxious to learn beforehand what safe- 
ards were to be incorporated for the protection of minorities. .. . 
A lotter was received by the Aga Khan and the delegation met im- 
mneitely in his room. Jinnah was delayed and the letter was a 
‘aise and had been approved of when Mr. Jinnah arrived. He went 
Hhiough it and pointed out the flaw where none seemed to exist—a 
flaw that would have meant the annulment of most of what had been 
conceded. All were amazed. The result: Muslims secured for their 
halon 12 out of the 14 points.” 


{i mid-January, on the eve of the concluding plenary session of the con- 
forenoo, the Muslims were therefore united in presenting their “last offer” 
to tho minorities subcommittee, one proposing Hindu-Sikh and Muslim 
ity for Punjab and HinduMustim parity for Bengal, but both reasonable 
‘ixestions failed to win Punjabi Sikh or Bengali Hindu approval. Signifi- 
‘oantly, neither Jinnah, Shafi, nor the Aga Khan spoke at the conchiding 
plenty session, when most other delegates, including Shas lovely dansgh- 
tor, Be 


pho minister and their British hosts, optimistically hailing the work of 
the conforence as marking “the dawn of « new era.” Not so for Jinnah. ‘The 
hope that had buoyed his spirits on arrival at Westminster two months 
‘oatior had dissolved in the acid of fermenting, misgivings as to the possi- 
Lily of evor setting the Hindw-Mustim conflict. le hac seut for Patina 
‘aut his daughter Dina to live with him in Londow und began Inoking for a 
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hhome for the three of them. He was ready to leave the League to Iqbal and 
his Punjabi friends. Jinnah’s only remaining political ambition was to enter 
Parliament—through whichever party would have him, Perhaps he thought 
he could still be of service to Muslim India from there, or if notthe Privy 
Council remained, possibly even its Bench, as the crowning achievement 
of his career. And the news he read and received from India served only 
to confirm the wisdom of his withdrawal from that scene of chaos con 
pounded. 

Jinnah applied to London's Inner ‘Temple to let chambers that had just 
fallen vacant within its walls, The Temple's treasurer was none other than 
Sir John Simon, who wrote to assure a mutual barrister friend Bhugwandin 
Dube that his Inn would “be very glad to have so distinguisbed a man 
‘within our own boundaries. . .. He meed not trouble about recommenda 
tions, as, of course, I know all about him, but I think there is, according to 
our ordinary rule, « surety in connection with the actual lease.” Jinnah 
secured his chambers in King’s Bench Walk before the winter was over. It 
‘would take several more moaths of estate hunting to locate the appropriate 
house, “a three-storied villa, built in the confused style of the 1880's, with 
‘many rooms and gables, and a tall tower which gave a splendid view over 
the surrounding country,"* set in the middle of eight acres of garden and 
pasture on Hampstead's West Heath Road, (This house was tor down 
soon after his death, however, and the unobscured view he enjoyed has also 
long since disappeared.) 

Lord Willingdon was sworn in as viceroy on April 18, 1931, Before leav- 
ing London he had been “so pleased” to meet with Jinnah at his home on 
Abbey Road on the morning of Saturday, March 212° Though no record of 
their conversation has as yet come to light, it was hardly a social chat be- 
tween old friends, Jinnah doubtless reiterated the Muslim position, briefing 
the new viceroy on all of the latest demands that had been added since he 
first drafted his fourteen points. Willingdon's response can well be imagined, 
for he-was always vocal in suppoct of every minority and encouraging to 
Muslim demands, He must have been pleased to see how much Jinnah’s 
political point of view had “matured” since their last heated confrontation, 

Jinnah hoped initially to enter Parliament as a Labour M. P., desiving 
“to try the fortune of the ballot box in a party which in the main” agreed 
‘with his own “political creed.” His uncooperative stance on several key 
fssues at the First Round Table conference had, however, let Ramsay Mac- 
Donald less than eager to further this erstwhile friend's politieal ambitions, 
sand by June the prime minister wanted nothing whatsoever to do. with 
Jina, actually refusing to see hinn by pleading “Ht i absolutely impossible 
for me to fit in anothor engagement." Jinnah had by then gone so far as ta 
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foln the Fabian Society, yet even that did not make him sufficiently attrac- 
{ive to Labour's leadership as a Commons candidate. To British workiagmon 
dapper Jinnah hardly looked like a trustworthy representativeone York- 
shite Labourite was reported having said, after listening to Jinnah talk to 
his party's selection committee, “We don't want a tolf like that!” By June, 
therofore, Jinnah decided to try securing the nod to run for a Tory con- 
Atituency; he abandoned Labour and turned to the Ags Khan for help. 
‘Though the Conservative party was traditionally opposed to all Indian po- 
Htical aspirations, Jinnah, much like the Aga Khan himself, hoped to appeal 
to their growing interest in Muslim demands as the only effective internal 
‘untexpoise to Congress revolutionaries 

Hive with such high-level help, including the Aga Khan's personal 
‘ouching, however, Jinnah never managed to find a Tory constituency will- 
Ing) to back his candidacy. Had he been elected to Parliament, he might 
nuver have returned to India's political stage, except for brief visits, such as 
tho one he undertook in August 1991 when he ventured east to defend a 
ange landowning client in « Talukdari case before the chief court of Oudh 
{iy Laicknow. Jinnah spoke at Lucknow University’s union one evening 
during that tip, reporting on the Round Table conference and “his disap- 
Pointment at the attitude of the Hindu leaders.” Karach's former mayor, 
Syed Hashim Raza, recalled how he “raised his foro-finger . . . revolving it 
‘with the words:~"We went round and round in London. We are still going, 
ound and round in India without reaching the straight path that would 
Jel sto freedom, ™ 

During this sojourn in India, Jinnah visited Simla, conferring with old 
Avsebly colleagues who were there for the fall legislative session. Sind's 
Minn Sir Haff Maroon haa written earlier to report that “There is no cohe- 
ion oF discipline of any kind... . Needless to say we are all feeling your 
Absence keenly," Sir A. P, Patro, the leader of Madras's Non-Brahman Jus- 
{ico purty, had written Jinnah im much the same vein: “There is no outstand: 
‘ng leader among the Moslems, there are many Kieutenants but no general. 
om this point of view I thought you would have been very helpful to 
Indian Unity . . « Intrigue and jealousy rampant on all sides. . .. We feel 
Your ubsence very much." Jinnah met briefly with Willingdon in Simla. 

By the evening of August 27, Gandhi, who had been released from 
prison by rwin bad made up his mind to go to London for the second 
Hound Table conference, as he reported to Willingdon, not “without fear, 
trembling and serious misgivings. Things from the Congress standpoint do 
tio! appear to be at all happy but 1am relying upon your repeated assur- 
‘anon that you will give peryonal attention to everything that is brought to 
your notice." Willingelon sent his "blessing and all good wishes,” informing, 
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Gandhi, “You can entirely rely upon my assurance to you." To Ramsay 
MacDonald, the viceroy had recently written of Gandhi, “He is a curious 
little devilalways working for an advantage, In all his actions 1 see the 
‘bania’ predominating over the saint!"® Gandhi embarked for London as 
sole representative of the Congress. Jawaharlal wanted to accompany him, 
and many “friends” urged Gandhi to take Nehru along but the Mahatma 
refused to allow any of his colleagues to share his London limelight. 

Jinnah returned “home” by early September. The new passport he had 
taken out in 1931 “gave England, not India, as his place of residence."* 
Fatima was waiting in Hampstead, and Dina was safely enrolled in her 
private boarding school nearby. Secretary of State Wedgwood Benn invited 
Jinnah to sit on the Federal Structure Committee at the second Round 
‘Table conference that started on September 7, 1931, but his role was much 
diminished from what it had been the previous year. All eyes. were on 
‘Gandhi in 1991, for his was the voice of Congress on every committee as 
well as at the plenary sessions where he spoke. The Federal Structure Com- 
mittee met from September 7-27 under Lord Sankey's chairmanship. ‘The 
next day the Minorities Committee was reconvened by Ramsay MacDonald, 
with Gandhi joining its ranks; it met til November 18, ten days after which 
the entire Conference gathered again in St. James's Palace in plenary session, 

The second Round Table conference achieved no greater unity than the 
first had done for all its strenuous, wordy labor and well-meaning leaders, 
Sankey, Sapru, Gandhi, Ambedkar (the leader of the Untouchables), and 
Jayakar. The ranks of the Muslim delegation remained frm behind tho line 
of their as yet unmet demands of the previous year. Though Lord Sankey 
reported that his committee had concluded its lengthy deliberations with 
the hope that an allndia federation was possible, Jinnah spoke for the 
centire Muslim deputation when he insisted, “T am still af the opinion that 
the achievement and completion of the scheme of all-India Federation 
must, with the best will in the world, take many years. No outstanding vital 
ingredient of the scheme has yet been agreed upon."* Sir Shah Nawaz 
Bhutto, one of Sind’s wealthiest landowners and the father of Pakistan's 
future prime minister, voiced much the same feeling, noting before Ramsay 
MacDonald's concluding statement, “The Conference has come to an end 
‘without achieving any tangible result." 


Mr. G, D. Bila, one of India's wealthiest millowners and Congress sup- 
porters, represented the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry at this second conference and “frankly” stated, “we are not at all 
satisfied with what has taken place.” Birl’s critique of the Indian budget 
and financial situation was as brilliantly scathing as any made to the fuco 
‘of « British cabinet minister, Bislu suggested « number of ways int which to 
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tedlce the British “mortgage” to 40 or 50 percent of India’s annual budget 
hut then voiced the strongest atiack of the conference against constitutional 
“afeguards;” warning “you should not ignore the Indian investor.” The In- 
dian investor, Bila argued, himself one of their leaders, “detests these safe- 
iuards, because these safeguards which are proposed are not in his interest; 
‘hey aro in the interests of City financiers." 

‘Gandhi was last to address the conference, starting his speech after mid- 
night on December 1, 1931, “All the other parties at this meeting represent 
soctional interests,” argued the Mahatma. 


‘Congress alone claims to represent the whole of India, all interests. It 
{5 00 communal organisation; itis a determined enemy of communal- 
jm in any shape or form... And yet here I see that the Congress is 
treated as one of the Parties... . I wish I could convince all the 
Hiitish public men, the British Ministers, that the Congress is cay 

‘of delivering the goods. The Congress is the only all-Indiawide na- 
Alona) organisation, bereft of any communal basis. .. . Believe me, 
that (Mussulman) problem exists here, and I repeat . .. that without 
th problem of minorities being solved there is no Swaraj for India, 
thre is no froodom for India. . . . But I do not despair of some day 
Or other finding a real and living solution in connection with the 
Ininonties problem, T repeat . .. that so long as the wedge in the 
shape of foreign rule divides community from community and class 
{rom class, there will be no real living solution, there will be no living 
Inlondship between these communities. .. . Were Hindus and Mus: 
Auliuiny and Sikhs always at war with one another when there was 
Ho British rulo, when there was no English face seen there? . . . This 
uatrel is not old this quarrel is coeval with this acute shame. i dare 
lw aay its eoevil with the British advent.%* 


"Tho Aga Khon himself did not feel confident about the true strength of 
the Muslin majority either in Bengal or in the Punjab, since as he had 
‘wiliorsertton to Jinnah, “in view oF the fact that Moslem women are under 
Dutclal end many: are not prepared to go to the poll—and also the economic 
Abvlebiodness of Moslems to Hindus—the mere fact of giving them a majority 
n tho register does not get rid of the trouble."* Jinnah felt even more 
floomy about the second conference and its prospects, as he told an old 
Joumolist fetend, Durge Das, at lunch in Simpson's, “What ean you expect 
{tom 4 jamboree of this kind? The British will only make an exhibition of 
our dierencos."" He unticipated that nothing would come of Gandhi's apy 
Penranee on thu seene, predicting that the British “will make a fool of him, 
‘nid Ie will make « fool of thern” and asking, “Where is the Congress claim 
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that it represents the Muslims as well? . . . I expect nothing to come out of 
this conference.” 

“The discussions . . . during the past two months have been of value in 
showing us mare precisely the problems we have to solve,” concluded Prime 
‘Minister MacDonald in his closing remarks.® And as positive and immedi- 
ate steps, MacDonald announced his govemment’s decision to bring the 
North-West Frontier province into full governor's status, and to create a 
new equally advanced province of Sind, two direct concessions to Muslim 
demands that helped convince the Muslim delegation of the wisdom of its 
political strategy to date, though the North-West Frontier, under the leader 
ship of “Frontier Gandhi,” Abdul Ghaffar Khan would align itself with 
‘Congress rather than the Muslim League in Suture elections. 

Jn moving his vote of thanks to the prime minister, on behalf of the con- 
ference, Gandhi warned that it was “somewhat likely” that “so for as T am 
concerned we have come to the parting of the ways,” and, indeed, soon 
after reaching Indian soil he would be arrested again in Bombay on Willing. 
don’s order. Jinnah, on the other hand, urged Britain's government to “give 
Provincial Autonomy without delay simultaneously with responsibility. at 
the Centre in British India,” recognizing, as he did, the total impossibility 
‘of getting the princes to agree to any federal scheme, He further advised 
his British friends, as MacDonald intimated, to “decide the communal ques- 
tion provisionally. I say this because, if the British Government settle the 
‘communal question and make a substantial advance towards real responsi- 
bility at the Centre in British India, both Hindus and Mahoumedans will 
realise the earnestness on the part of the Government and the bulk of the 
people will accept their decision." The stage was thus set for the mext 
decade of political tug-of-war, with Jinnah’s constitutional formula proving 
‘nm part prophetic in anticipating British intentions, while Gandbi and his 
side braced themselves for longer incarcerations and stiffer revolutionary 
resistance. 

‘The next few years in London would be the quietest, least political years 
of Jinnah’s adult life. His daily routine rarely altered. Breakfast at nine, then 
‘off to chambers in the City. He had an English chauffeur, Bradbury, who 
drove the Bentley. He quickly established a reputation for excellence before 
the Privy Council Yet in spite of this, he was never invited to serve as a 
fudge on it as Jayakar would later be, Justice Chagla reported that "He did 
‘not succeed én his practice in the Privy Council as he had expected,”* 
which “chastened” Jinnah, predisposing him to return to India in 1934, 

Durga Das confirmed this, noting that during their “excellent meal” at 
Simpron's, “Jinnah confessed he was wot enamioured of his logal praction in 
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London what he coveted professionally was a seat on the Judicial Com- 
aittee of the Privy Council. Or he might try to enter Parliament.” The 
‘ruth, in fact, seems to be that he did succeed es well as any lawyer could, 
‘but that simply was not enough to keep him occupied. Parliament, of 
‘course, was his goal, yet every constituency remained closed to him. The 
judicial committee of the Privy Council, had it been offered, would prob- 
ably have proved as much of a bore as did appealing to its tribumal. In less 
than & year he must have paced off every inch of Hampstead Heath and 
had probably eaten in every decent restaurant in London. Even if the 
‘theater continued to lure him to the West Kind and old friends to Oxford or 
‘Cambridge, there was really nothing to tax his talents, no challenge left to 
his life, no summits to win, no opponents worthy of his genius to vanquish. 
At Aity-five he appeared to have achieved a routine resembling the perfect 
‘tranquillity of the grave. 

Dina was his sole comfort, but Dina was away at school most of the 
time and home only for brief holidays. She was a dark-eyed beauty, lithe 
‘and winsome, She had her mother's smile and was pert or petulant as only 
an adored, pampered daughter could be to her doting father. He had two 
logs, one formidable black Doberman, the other a white West Highland 
"Terrier, And there was always Fatima, of course, but she was much too 
somber, too busy worrying, ever “guarding” him feom “intruders,” and es- 
pecially women, “She hated any woman he ever liked,” Begum Liaquat Ali 
Khan recalled, “Oh, how she hated Ruttie! T think she must have been 
Jealous of us all We tsed to call her the wicked-WitehI"* In November of 
1039, Jinnah read H, C, Armstrong’ life of Kemal Ataturk, Grey Wolf, and 
eemed to have found his own reflection in the story of Turkey's great 
Inodlemnist leader, It was all he talked about for a while at home, even to 
Dina who nicknamed him "Grey Wolf” Being only thirteen, her way of 
cajolingly pestering him to take her to High Road to see Pusch and Jody, 
who surfaced in Hampstead every Sunday, was, “Come on, Grey Wolf, take 
{no 10 « pantomime; afterall, I aan on my holidays." 

‘Thore were other distractions as well, yet all too few and far between. 
AHewum Shah Nawaz returned to London to help transform the recommen 
dations of the frst wo conferences into a bill for Parliament, the sort of job 
Jinnah was best equipped to earry out, yet he was not even invited to at- 
lewd the third Round Table conference or to meet with Parliaments Joint 
Select Committee, which the second Marquess of Linlithgow (1887-1952) 
chaired, The Aga Klan aad Zafrutla Khan, Sapro and Jayakar, Patro and 
Ambedkar wero there, cheek by fowl with Hardinge and frwin, Attlee and 
Zetlund, the Lord Chancellor and the Atehbishop of Canterbury. However, 
there was no Jinnah, no Gandhi, no Nehru, (Jayabarlal hal been arrested 
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‘again in Allahabad before Gandhi reached Bombay, and by mid-January 
1962 both heads of Congress were left to languish behind British bars. 
Jinnah’s London retreat could hardly be compared to the harsh, enforced 
fsolation of a prison cell, yet he must have felt almost as lonely and cut off 
at times in Hampstead. 

Government's “Communal Decision” was presented to Parliament in 
August 1952, in keeping with the prime minister's promise at the end of the 
second Round Table conference, and in response to pressure from Willing 
don urging swift action to placate India’s Muslims, That communal award 
assured Muslims some 51 percent of the legislative seats in the Punjab, and 
just under 50 percent in Bengal, where special interest Europeans would 
hold the balance of power, retaining separate electorates and Muslim repre 
sentation in excess of total population proportions in all Hindu majority 
provinces, The third Round Table conference ended on Christmas eve 1982 
‘with Secretary of State Sir Samuel Hoare (1880-1950) announcing that 
Muslims would be assured the full 93% pereent representation they de- 
manded at the All-India Federal Centre, and that Orissa as well as Sind 
‘would become separate new provinees of British India, 

In Cambridge a pampblet was published that year, written by a thirty- 
five-year-old Muslim “student” from the Punjab, Choudhary Ralynat Alt 
(1897-1961). Now or Never was its title; it was subtitled Are We to Live 
‘or Perish for Ever? The shadowy Rahmat Alt identified himself as "Founder 
of the Pakistan National Movement” and named three associates, also Cam- 
bridge “students,” Mohammad Aslam Khan, Sheikh Mohammad Sadiq, and 
Inayat Ullah Khan, who apparently contributed to the contents of this pamn- 
phlet, which first publicized the name “Pakstan.” Rahmat Al's "proposed 
solution of the great Hindu-Muslim problem” was written “on behalf of the 
thirty million Muslims of PAKSTAN, who live in the five Northem Units of 
India—Punjab, N.W.F-P. [Afghan Province], Kashmir, Sindh, and Baluchi 
stan, embodying their inexorable demand for the recognition of thelr sepa 
rate national status as distinct from the rest of India.”* While this early 
1933 demand clearly derived inspiration, at least in part, from Tqbals 
Allahabad address of December 1930, the Cambridge founders of this 
“Pakstan national movement” insisted that their plan was “basically diferent 
from the suggestion put forward by Doctor Sir Muhammad Iqbal,” whose 
Northwest “unit” was to ave remained within an all-India federation, by 


insisting: “These Provinces should have a separate Federation of their own, 
“There can be no posce and tranquillity in the land if we, the Mostims, are 
duped into a Hindwcominated Federation where we cannot be the masters 
of our own destiny and captains of out own sons." 

Soom after the Pakistan pamphlet was printed, testimony by several con: 
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ervative British officials before Parliament's Joint Committee on proposed 
‘Constitutional Reforms echoed that as yet obscure demand. Sir Michael 
ODwyer (1864-1940), who ruled the Panjab during the Jallianwala Bagh 
‘tmasere and its martial law aftermath, testifed before that committee in 
mid-June, arguing against an all-India federation since “if the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with a Hindy majority, endeavours to force its will on provinces 
Wit « Muslim majority, what is to prevent a breakaway of the Punjab, Sind, 
Baluchistan and the N.W.F. ax already foreshadowed and their possibly 
forming a Muslim Federation of thetr own.” (Italics added)" Sir Michael 
tlic not explain where that “Muslim Federation” was “foreshadowed,” but 
hw appears to have received one of Rahmat Al’s pamphlets. Or could he 
perliaps have helped inspire i? 

Sir Roginald Craddock (1868-1937), former Home member of the gov- 
‘oment of India, « conservative member of Parliament (from 1931) ap- 
pointed to Linlithgow's Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
ilso know about the Pakistan idea by August 1, 1933, when he asked Ab- 
ullah Yusul Ali, of the Nosth-West Frontier Province, “whether there is a 
scheme for Pederation of Provinces under the name of Pakistan?” Yusuf 
Alli answer was, "As far as I know, itis only a student’s scheme; no respon- 
ible people have put i forward.” Sir Reginald was more sanguine about its 
prospects, howover, stating: “They have not so far, but... you advance 
‘ery quickly in Tnclia, and it may be, when those students grow up it will 
‘ho put forward; that scheme must be in the minds of the people anyhow.” 
Mr, Zateulla Khan (1893-1981), the previous year’s president of the League, 
‘Wate to become Pakistan's foreign minister, had never heard of the word 
‘ar movement. Mr, Tsaae Foot, a Liberal member of Parliament, who, unlike 
Griddock, had no prior India experience, asked, “What is Pakistan?” To 
this Yusul Ali, who served as spokesman for the joint five-member Muslim 
Adelegntion of the Muslim League and the All-India Muslim Conference to 
the Parliamentary commitee, replied: “So far as we have considered it, we 
have gonsidered it chimerical and impracticable. It means the Federation 
fof cortuin Provinces.” Yet Craddock was still not willing to drop this “ehi- 
‘merial” subject, pressing on with, “L have received communications about 
tho proposal of forming a Federation of eertain Muslim States under the 
‘manne of Pakistan.” Another member of the Mustim deputation, Dr. Khalifa 
‘Shujaucldin, insisted, “Perhaps it will be enough to say that no such scheme 
ths been considered by any representative gentlemen or association so fr.” 

Hf Jinnah knew about the Pakistan scheme wt this date, there was no in- 
ication ty hiv papers of such knowledge oF of any personal interest ex- 
pressed in It, Nor ywould Ine agree to meet with Rahmat Abt the following, 
ae, despite several attempts by she later to discuss his ileus with Jinsah 
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in London. Nor was Jinnah willing as yet to accept the Muslim League's 
invitation to return to India to preside over its annual deliberations in Delhi 
in April of 1993. “I cannot retum to India before December next,” he 1e- 
plied to that telegraphic invitation from Abdul Matin Choudhury in March, 


Besides I don't see what I can do there at present. You very rightly 
suggest that I should enter the Assembly. But is there much hope in 
doing anything there? These are questions which still make me feel 
that there is no room for my services in India, yet I am sorry to re- 
peat, but there is no chance of doing anything to save India till the 
Hindus realise the true position. . . . The Hindus are being fooled 

« « by chance aay scheme goes through, it will be worse than what 
is at present. . .. Thank you for your suggestion that T should try 
and stand for election as Sir Ibrahim [Rahimstoola] is going to resign. 
‘Well! I car't say till come to India as T am due in December, at any 
rate for a few months.* 


‘The scheduled December visit was for business, yet the prospect of re- 
lection to the assembly clearly tempted him. It was not Parliament, though 
‘one day soon it might almost be. Perhaps he was simply getting bored with 
Hampstead. Liaguat Ali Khan and his beautiful begum arrived that summer 
to add their voices to those seeking to lure Jinnah home. They had come to 
London for their honeymoon and mot Jinnah at a reception, where he in- 
vited them to dinner in Hampstead. “You must come back,” Liaquat urged, 
“The people need you. You alone can put new life into the League and 
save it Begum Linquat, much like Begum Shah Nawaz, appealed to him 
with the same vital glowing beauty, idealistic enthusiasm, and hero worship 
that Ruttic had displayed during their exciting early years of marriage. His 
hearts fire, his ambition began to burn again with the revitalized brilliance 
of the twilight glow of fifty-seven years. Liaquat’s imprecations, offers of 
assistance, and flattery were, of course, an added factor, for Jinnah always 
responded to appeals aimed at his ego, his unique capacity to “save” the 
situation, In London, the only round table left to him was one at which he 
‘and Fatima dined alone, rarely speaking to one another and never smiling. 
Most evenings, except in those scarce interludes when a beautiful begam 
appeared, the house lights at Hampstead Heath Road remained dim, And 
‘what great actor, after all, would not find the prospect of an eagerly await- 
ing vast audience tempting enough to lure him buck home, at least for part 
of each year? 


II 


London - Lucknow 
(1934-37) 


Jinnah returned to Bombay in 1994, but did not close his Hampstead estab- 
lishment or ubandon his City chambers. The next few years would be spent 
sailing back and forth between the two worlds that claimed him, seeking to 
parcel out his days between those bastcally incompatible lands, and trying 
to keep himself attuned to both time zones while living mostly in limbo. 
‘On March 4, 1934, the Muslim League met in New Delhi and resolved 
to heal the second major split, which had fragmented the party one year 
earlier, when its acting president, barrister Mian Abdul Aziz of Peshawar, 
“fired” all the secretaries and “attempted to transform the League into a 
party of his own.”* The Aziz Group, as it came to be called, met in Howrah 
‘across the Hughli from Calcutta in October 1993; it claimed legitimacy, but 
a month later the Hidayat Croup, named after its president Khan Bahadur 
‘Mafia Hidayat Husain, branded Aziz and his followers “rebels.” Hidayat 
‘Husain had attended the Round Table conferences, where he had regularly 
‘mot with Jinnah, Shaf, and the Age Khan and had supported the unified 
Muslim demands. One of the resolutions passed by his group in 1993 author- 
ized the League Council to meet with Jinnah and the Aga Khan to discuss 
Plans for “bringing about unity in the ranks of the League."® Aziz readily 
agreed to bring his group back to the League's fold if Jinnah presided over 
‘a unified party. Hidayat was at first reluctant to surrender his post as presi- 
dent but finally agreed to step down for Jinnah, remaining honorary secre- 


tary of the League. Jinnah was authorized by the council in March to set 
the date and place of the 1954 annual session, but he had already booked 
passage to sail for London on April 23, so he could meet with the council 
‘only on Apeil Land 2in New Delhi 

Jinnah was given “in enthusiastic welcome” by the forty-odd mesnbers 
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‘of council who attended the proceedings that were closed to the press. After 
the council meeting ended, Jinnah granted the Associated Press an inter- 
view, stating: “The League is perfectly sound and healthy, and the conclu 
sion I have come to is that Musalmans will not lag behind any other com 
‘munity in serving the very best interests of India, To condemn the White 
Paper, one docs not require special arguments, one has only got to read the 
White Paper proposals . .. that is enough.” Sir Samuel Hoare had pre- 
sented his proposals for Indian constitutional reform, known as the White 
Paper, to Parliament in March 1993, The federation of India was to be a 
union of governors’ provinces and Indian states, all of whose “powers” 
‘would remain vested in the (British) Crown. Executive authority over the 
federation was to be exercised on behalf of Britain's king emperor by a 
governor-general appointed at His Majesty's “pleasure,” whose powers in- 
cluded supreme command of the military, naval, and air forces in India, and 
who would personally direct and control the depastments of defense, exter- 
nal affairs, and ecclesiastical affairs. Such extraordinary powers were unique 
uunder any system of government deemed “constitutional,” and Jinnah was 
‘one of their most outspoken critics. A bicameral federal legislature was en- 
Visioned, consisting of a council of state with not more than 260 members, 
150 of whom would be elected from British India, and an assembly with 
‘pot moro than 375 members, 250 of whom would be elected from British 
India, with the rest appointed to represent the princely states. There were 
to be eleven governors’ provinces (including Sind and Orissa), with the ap- 
pointed governor over each representing the British king. The govemor 
‘would be empowered to select ministers to assist him in running his prov- 
Ince “during his pleasure.” He would, however be “enjoined” to seek to 
select such executive aid “in consultation with the person who, in his judg- 
‘ment, is likely to command the largest following in the Logislature” and to 
appoint those “best in a position collectively to command the confidence of 
the Legisature."* Such was the nature of provincial “autonomy” envisioned 
by the White Paper. There were many elaborate safeguards and emergency 
powers provided for the governors “in the event of a Breakdown in the 
Constitution.” Winston Churchill led a vigorous Tory opposition to the 
White Paper on March 17, 1933, but st passed through Parliament with a 
comfortable 3 to 1 margin, indicative of how secure most Englishmen felt 
vith the new Indian reforins, 

Jinnah's strategy at this point was to tum back toward the Congress to 
seo if its Ieadership might not, in fact, be prepared to concede all that Mac- 
Donualefs Communal Award hed promised to Muslin," thus clearing the way 
{for Hindus and Mustins to join forces in.» common front against the White 
Paper. Angered at the ‘Tory partys rejection of his bid for a partinmentary 
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ticket, disgusted at the high-handed way in which Willingdon and Hoare 
\were tumning India, Jinnah hoped the time was ripe for eommumal peace 
‘and was ready to launch a new series of talks aimed at weaning Congress 
from its dependence upon the Hindu Mahasabha position. “Can we even at 
this eleventh hour bury the hatchet, and forget the past in the presence of 
{nminent danger,” Jinnah asked Congress in his statement to the Associated 
Press 


1» « nothing will give me greater happiness than to bring about 
‘complete co-operation and friendship between Hindus and Muslims; 
and in this desire, my impression is that I have the solid support of 
Musalmans. . 

Muslims are in no way behind any other community in their demand 
for national self-government. The erux of the whole issue, therefore, 
fs: can we completely assure Muslims that the safeguards to which 
they attach vital importance will be embodied in the future Constita- 
tion of India?* 


Jinnah’s willingness to continue to work toward a united national plat- 
form terrified the more pro-Britsh leaders of the League like Sir Fazl 
Musiin and Hidayat Husain, who joined with the nawab of Chatart in 
Liying to muster a Muslim majority against Jinnah as soon as his ship dlisap- 
[peared over the Arabian Sea's horizon. They met to form a “Parliamentary 
Mays that was convened by the nawab of Chhatari,” but it did not prove 
ory elective, since they failed, despite Hidayat’s vigorous exertions, to 
‘onvene an emergency meeting of the Muslim League's couneil to validate 
the new group's claim to represent most Muslims. Old Hidayat's strenuous 
Ibors ancl frustrations were responsible for his death before the year ended, 
thus removing the mainspring from that Majlis “revolt” against Jinnah's 

ndership, Jinnak’s “pendulum strategy” of swinging the ballast of Muslim 
‘ipport from Congress to the British and then back again, which thus won 
the reutest concessions for Muslims at every stage of the long. tough 
struggle toward a negotiated transfer of power, remained his most effective 
long-range technique, 

‘While in London, Jinnah was re-elected that October by the Muslims of 
ombay City to represent them in New Delhi’s assembly. There was, in fact, 
hho contest since his was the only name nominated for the seat he had frst 
taken before World War 1, and to which ho would return as leader of the 
assembly's Independent party. He sailed back to Bombay in December 1994 
and entrained to New Delhi in January 1895, Jinnal soon thereafter met 
‘with Congress president Rajendra Prasad (188-196), » Mihark lawyer des- 
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‘ined to become India's frst president, but their “heart-to-heart” talks failed 
to resolve the communal deadlock. Pandit Madan Malaviya, Teader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, who had also been president of the Congress, still ada- 
rantly refused to accept Jinnah’s Muslim demands despite their equity. 
‘Thus, once again, the fate of helpless millions was sealed by a few stubborn 
leadets who refused o stretch that extra inch of representational conces- 
sion to close the gap dividing India’s pluralistic society and. keeping it con- 
stitutionally fragmented. The Jinnab-Prasad talks came to “an infructuous 
end,” as Prasad put it, alienating the one Muslim leader capable of reining 
huis impatient, high-spirited community into harness with Congress's bullock 
team, 

In February 1835, Jinnah stood on the floor of New Dell's assembly to 
{introduce an amendment in the debate that had just begun on Indian con 
stitutional reform, His three-part proposal was to accept the Communal 
‘Award segment of the White Paper “until a substitute is agreed upon by 
the various communities concerned”; to urge the removal of “objectionable 
features” from the provincial government section, “particularly the establish- 
ment of Second Chambers, the extraordinary and special powers of the 
Governors, provisions relating to Police rules, Secret Service and Intlli- 
gence Departments, which render the real control and responsiblity of the 
Executive and Legislature ineffective"; and to reject the allIndia federation 
scheme proposed for the center as “thoroughly rotten, fundamentally bad 
tnd totally unacceptable.”* Bhulabhai Desal (1877-1916), leader of the 
assembly's Congress party spoke against Jinnah’s proposal to support the 
Communal Award, but Congress did not vote against part one—it mevely ab- 
stained. Jinnah proved himself the most brilliant parliamentarian in British 
India. 


My amendment accepts the Communal Award . . . until a substitute 
is agreed upon between the communities concerned. Now, it may be 
that our Hindu friends are not satisfied with the Communal Award, 
but at the same time I can also tell the House that my Muslim friends 
tare not satisfied with it either . . and, again speaking as an indi- 
vidual, my self-respect will never be satisfied until we produce our 
own scheme, .. But why do I accept it? . . . I accept it becuse 
‘we have done everything that we could so far to come to a settlement 


therefore, whether I like it or whether 1 do not like it, 1 accept 
it, becuuse unless T accept that no scheme of Constitution is possible. 
Sir, this is a question of minorities and it isa political issue, 
Minorities means « combination of things. It may be that a minority 
Jas « diferent religion from the other etizens of a country: ‘Their tan- 
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‘guage may be different, their rice may be different, their culture may 

bbe different, and the combination of all these various elements— 

religion, culture, race, language, arts, music, and so forth makes the 

‘minority a separate entity in the State, and that separate entity as an 

tntiy wants safeguards. Suey, therefore, we must face this question 

4s a polical problem; we must solve it and not evade it* 

Jinnah’s argument carried the House by a vote of 63 to 15, with the off- 
‘inl bloc and elected Europeans voting with him. As for parts two and three 
of his proposal, they were voted upon together, with Congress supporting 
him and the government opposed, and those amendments carried by an 
‘on renter majority. Jinnals realized Full well that his was but « “paper 
Yictory,” one that Britain’ Parliament could ignore with impunity; but he 
Jind al least demonstrated both to Britain’s Tory party and to the Congress 
Hat his "tiny minority” voice could still be magnified, and if modulated 
Properly, win enough strategic support to carry India’s “Commons”-trans- 
Forming Muslim minority demands into a majority position, Yet it remained 
4a uphill struggle, trying to recapture and retain a position of national 
Jousership im « land where he lived only for a few months of each year. He 
Haught to win back former disciples, like Chagla, in Bombay, but Chagla 
Wonkd not rejoin the Muslim League, rejecting his old boss’ appeals and 
‘couitering them by urging Jinnah to organize « “thoroughly nox-communal 
«+4 ong party . .. to recapture his position as a tribune of the people.”* 

W tho eve of his sistieth birthday, however, Jinnah was hardly prepared 
to abandon the one party that retained enough faith in him to elect him to 
lend! it, He retuned aboard the S'S. Conte Verde to London again in late 
April of 1935, continuing to divide his year between the poles of his estab- 
Uishments, For the next six months Jinnah was preoceupied with his legal 
‘ark, which had by this time become so lucrative that he reportedly earned 
40,000 rupees per month (22,000) at the Bar alone. 

Refore the end of October 1995, he retumed to Bombay to help re- 
organize his Muslim League im preparation for the elections that would 
‘wing «fresh cade of representatives to British India’s provincial and cen- 
tral legislatures under the Government of India Act of 1935. ‘That act was 
passed fnto law on August 2, 1985, and though its all-india federation see- 
tion would never be implemented, the other portions of it served for the 
‘ost part as the constitution for British India after 1997 and remained the 
skelotal framework for both India andl Pakistan for years after each attained 
Independence a decade later. The inimitable Winston Churchill dismissed 
the act ay the rotten fruit of half « decade of “tusnultous confabulations” 
‘hat “hay brought ws nothing thit bas been ood for this country or India,” 
‘marking “no nlvance towards elictercy, no ndvance towards finality, and, 
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above all, no advance towards agreement." Jinnah felt about the 1995 act 
‘precisely the way he had about the White Paper that sired it, “We all know 
that the new Constitution has been forced upon us,” he said, on returning, 
to India late in 1935. “It is now the duty of the various leaders to put their 
‘heads together and chalk out a definite and common poliey with regard to 
‘the Constitution.” Jinnah's critique of the all-India federation in New 
Delhi's assembly in 1935 had been the strongest attack against it expressed 
in India, for Gandhi, who had announced his “retirement” from Congress in 
September 1954, devoted himself to the abolition of untouchability and 
village reforms as part of his sarcodaya (“uplift of all") socialism, 


1 believe that it [the proposed federation] means nothing but ab: 
solute sacrifice of all that British India has stood for and developed 
uring the last 50 years, in the matter of progress in the representa- 
tive form of Government, No province was consulted at such. No 
consent of the princes has been obtained whether they are willing to 
federate as federating units on the terms which are Inid down . . , 
by the British Government, My next objection is that itis not work: 
able. 

And before retaking his seat in that important debate, Jinnah explained 


why be proposed accepting the pr autonomy section of the new 
constitution: 


First of all, the franchise, enlargement of the electors and voters, 
‘That is the foundation-stone of any Constitution. . . . Next, all mem- 
bers of the Provincial Legislatures will be elected: that Js an ad- 
vance, Your cabinet in the provinces will be of the elected members 
responsible to the Legislature and the Legislature will be respon- 
sible to the electorates, That framework of the Provincial Constitt- 
ton is undoubtedly an advance.!* 


Jawaharlal Nehru had been released from prison in September 1935 and 
Permitted to leave India to join his tubercular wife Kamala then living in 
Germany. Nehru remained in Europe till Kamali’s death on February 28, 
1936, but visited England for brief interludes, where he avoided meeting 
with British officials, However, Lord Lothian (1882-1940), the liberal par: 
Hamentary undersecretary of state for India who had chaired the reforms 
franchise committee, tried very hard to lure Nehru to his country house, 
where he and the Earl of Halifax (formerly Lord Irwin), Britain's new for. 
ign minister, hoped, unsuccessfully, to convince Nehru of the value of 
their Indian constitution, Then Nebru returned to Fadia to take charge of 
‘Congress once again, suceeeding Prosad as president ia 1936, 

‘The Muslion League met ia Baosbay that April, with Jinmab as perma: 
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nent president introducing his old Lucknow Pact colleague, Sir Syed Wazir 
Hasan, the retired chief justice of Lucknow’s high court, to preside over the 
League's 1936 session, Fazli Husain should have presided, but the illness 
‘esulting in his death later that year forced him to withdraw. Sir Fazli bit- 
terly disliked Jinnah and wrote in his diary a month earlier, “Iwill nat now 
fo out of my way to be nice to him." Jinnah gave him no opportunity to 
lest that resolve, however, twice postponing the last meeting they had 
scheduled for Saturday, March 7, 1936, then calling to say he was too 
hnusy." Sir Fazl+t concluded, “It appears that he was avoiding secing me” 
‘The Bombay session of the League initiated the slow process of trans- 
forming that small fragmented party into a mass movement with district 
ranch volunteers throughout the country, who could nominate eandidates 
‘aul spread the League's message in every Muslim town and village of South 
Avia An inital fond of half a million rupees was to be raised by the League 
‘ounell to pay for expanded secretariat needs, but student volunteers were 
Yeeruited from Aligarh and other universities to carry on the political spade 
Work, Jinnah's idea, voiced by Sir Syed Hasan in his presidential address, 
Wwak to iene a joint Congress-Loagne invitation to all “other progressive po. 
Iie parties in the country, to find such minimum measure of agreement as 


Would enable us to act together . . . to draft a Constitution for India.” It 
Ji one more try for the original Lucknow Pact approach and the pre- 
Nehru report AU-Parties Conference concept. He had even gone so far as to 
traf four points that would serve, he hoped, to lure Jawaharlal's Congress, 
Nherils, andl possibly even the Mahasabha to a Round Table—this time on 
Aislin so 


1. democratic responsible government, with adult franchise, to 
take the place of the present system 

® Repeal ofall exceptionally repressive laws and the granting of the 
Tight of free speech, freedom ofthe press and organization 

1) Immediate economic relicf to the peasantry; State provision for 
‘lucuted and uneducated unemployed; and an eight-hour work: 
Ing day, with fixed minimum wages for the workers 

4 Introduction of tree, compulsory primary edhteation'® 


Jinvah moved the resolution stating his League's “emphatic. protest 
‘quinst foreing the Constitution as embodied in the Governinent of India 
Act of 1985, upon the people of India against their will, and in spite of their 
{epeated dhupproval and dissent,” In speaking to this resolution, innah ad 
Vite his followers, indeed, all “Indians” to treat the new federal scheme the 
Ane way as the Germans had rencted to the Tpaty of Versailles, He viewed 
“eonstitullonal agitation” x the only sound upproach for pressuring the 
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British into changing their scheme, since, as he put it, “Armed revolution 
was an impossibility, while non-co-operation had been tried and found a 
failure." To effect such a constitutional transformation, however, “required 
all communities to stand shoulder to shoulder.” 

Supreme strategist of pendulum negotiations that he was, Jinnsh probed 
rst at the weak points of one 


derrated him, failing to see 
then of India as « whole 

for each client the greatest 

Congress, were willing to grant at every tur. Just when one sido thought it 
had him securely in its corer, Jinnah twirled with agility totally ont of 
reach. For example, in New Delhi's assembly in March 1996, the Congress 
party had tabled an adjournment motion of consure against the government 
{or having arrested Subhas Chandra Bose, The British confidently faced that 
“pe-confidence” challenge, assuming they had more than enough indepen- 
dlent party votes to put it down. But as Jawaharlal jubilantly wrote in a 
letter to Subhas, the censure motion “was passed by a majority of three 
votes—Jinnah and some of his colleagues remaining bravely neutral" 

A month later Lord Linlithgow replaced Lord Willingdon as viceroy, 
‘coming out to inaugurate tho Constitution be had been most instrumental 

ielping to complete as chairman of the joint parliamentary committee, In 
his fist broadcast to India, Linlithgow tried to assure his pluralistic audi 
{ce of his personal impartiality, stating: “God has indeed been good to mo 
for he has given me five children, ... 1 love them all most deatly. But 
among my ehildren I have no favourite" The viceroy’ son, who reported 
that speech, also wrote of Jinnal's “reaction” to it as “ominous.” adding in 
Jvhat must have been Linkthgow's perception of the League leader's policy, 
that be “told his followers thatthe new Viceroy’s pledge of impartiality was 
‘poor reward for Muslim loyalty to the Government.” 

‘That same month Jinnah stood before the Muslim League, almost six 
years after Iqbal's Allahabad address and a full three years after the Sixt 
Cambridge call for Pakistan, urging his followers to stand “shoulder to 
shoulder” with Congress and other Hindu-majority parties in the nation, 
This made it far more difficult, of course, for him to win or maintain the 
allegiance of Muslion colleagues, especially powerful provincial barons like 

Furl4 in the Punjab, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah (1879-1948) of 
Ail Sie Mobannmad Saacullah (1880-1680) of Assam, or Abdul Quyum 
Khan (b, 1001) of the North-West Frontier, who thought only In term of 
‘Pecial provincial privileges for Muslin moter the shld of w Brith win, 
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Of central power. Jinnah’s vision went beyond that, soaring to encompass a 
Future of complete equality among nations, English and Indian—or Paki 
toni, if Congress remained ax churlish as some of its leaders persisted in 
Jyvings toward his Muslim demands. 

"To strengthen the League, bolster its bargaining position, and help pre- 
Dave it for contesting elections, Jinnah was authorized at its Bombay meet- 
Ing to appoint and preside over a new Central Parliamentary Board and 
Aliinted! provincial parliamentary boards. These boards, similar to those 
frlict established by Congress, were to become Jinnabi’s organizational 
lms in extending his power over the entire Muslim community. It was not 
before late May that he managed to win acceptance from fifty-four promi- 
‘ent Muslim politietans to serve on his central hoard, which met for the rst 
{Hino in Lahore from June $-L1, 1996, Sir Farhi died on July 9, removing 
Jinnuh’s foremost rival from the yenue of his board's birth. Jinnah was, 
moreover, carelul to court and win the support of Iqbal, with whom he met 
In Lubore curing the last week in May. 

Jinnah took “al the trouble that was possible in doing my utmost to see 
that the Central Board is mado as truly representative of the Musalmans of 
Instin as possible,” he reported, after his board's frst meeting He con- 
fulted in Delhi with members of the council of the All-India Muslim League 
‘aul various representatives of different provinces, who were invited “for 
iat purpose” and spent four days in the Punjab recruiting various leaders 
there, In addition to Iqbal, thot Rest list included three future premiers of 
Pakistan Lilaguat AK Khan of the United Provinces, H. §. Suhrawardy 
(180-1902) of Bengal, and Ismail 1. Chundrigar (1897-1960) of Bombay. 
‘Thank to Jinnah’s unique status and singular ability to attract and retain 
‘he Toyal support of young men of such talent, intelligence, and integrity, 
the *seuttored crowd of Muslims” were soon “welded into a nation. Jim. 
‘iuh's outenants included men of wealth and business experience as well as 
‘Whdlom, Before 1936 the League had always been in financial trouble; most 
members never bothered to pay their annual “subscriptions,” even though 
“Value Payuble Parcels” were posted at considerable expense. “In a majority 
of caves.” Sceretary Hasan recalled, “they were returned unpaid!” The 

# Mabmudabad came to the League's rescue when it was still 
relatively small by providing 3,000 rapees annually to support its activities 
after 1911, but other patrons had to be recruited to share the burden of rane 
Wing fulltime national party. One of those financiers, who later remained 
‘among Jfonah’s closest personal friends in the purty, was Mirza Abo! Hassan 
xpabant (1; 1002), the seion of the wealthy Caleutta commercial and finan- 
‘jal enmpire; M. M. Tspahant Ltd 

Tapohin tat amet fiona during, his “fresher” term at Cambridge in 1920, 
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“It was in the Michaelmas term,” Ispabani recalled, “that Mr, Jinnah ec- 

‘cepted the invitation of the Indian Majlis... to address its members. He 

wore with distinction a thin streak of grey hair right in the middle of his 
++» At the time I could well a 

fell captive to his charm and persons 

‘eral weeks Inter at Ispaham’s uncle's 

brother, Jamshed Pett, was Is 

Jinnah 


1 corporation 

either provincial or national poli- 

tics. He did not, however, hesitate to accept Jinnah’s call and emerged as 
the League's major backer in Bengal. 

Jinnah’s League was faced in 1996 with two parties competing for Ben 
galt Muslim allegiance; the nawab of Dacca's United Muslim party, and 
Fazlul Hoq/s Krishok Proja Somiti ("Peasants and Tenants patty"). The 
nawab scheduled a three-day convention of his party in Calcutta's town hall, 
bot Ispahani and bis friends engineered a “dispute” there in enrly August, 
by getting Faztul Haq and his followers to attend the conference and to 
demand to be heard, which lead to the conference's dissolution, “It wns 
‘agreed between the United Muslim Party leaders and Fazlul Haq’ group to 
invite you to settle same,” Ispahani wired Jinnah, adding: “Wonderful op- 
Portunity created please leave for Calcutta immediately advise date de 
parture=* 

Jinnah reached Calcutta a week later and addrested a meeting of Bengali 
Muslim Jeaders inthe town hall. The United Muslim party agreed to merge 
with the League, The merger brought such vital leaders into Jinnab's ranks 
as HS. Suhrawardy and Khwaja Nazimuddin, who would serve Pakistan 
both as governor-general and prime minister, respectively, Initially, Fazhil 
Haq also agreed, and Jinnah named him to the Central Parliamentary Board, 
but by September 1 he bad changed his mind. Always more radical than 
ional aod equally ambitious, Fazhul Hag proved his most mercurial ally, 
never long remaining in harness with anyone. The ostensible causes of his 
change of beart in 1996 were his partys twin demands that Bengal’ zamin, 
dari (landlord) class be abolished without compensation, and that free and 
‘compulsory primary education be introduced througout the provinch with: 
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‘out raising additional taxes, Jinnah favored both measures but insisted on 
‘ippropriate legal payment for each. Fazhul Haq’s Krishak Proja Samiti ran 
its own slate of candidates for Bengals Muslim seats and managed to cap- 
ture almost as many as Jinnah’s League did—thirty-cight to his forty. Te was 
‘ot until just before the new provincial assembly met that Jinnah could nego- 
tinto an agreement with Taq, merging their parties and loring enough Mus- 
lim independents to join them in order to give the new Bengal ministry, 
‘which Fuzlul Hag himself headed, a comfortable majority. And Jinnah made 
‘ono other important addition to the League. Nest to Liaquat All Khan, who 
served Jinnah most effectively as honorary secretary of the League, the 
‘young raja of Mahmudabad (1914-73), Amir Ahmad Khan, was Jinnah’s 
oremost supporter in the United Provinces. As the largest Muslim landlord 
‘OF Lucknow, the raja enjoyed an estimated income of some 2 million rupees 
‘unmully, Jinnah appointed him treasurer of the League's central board. 

‘The platform adopted by Jinnah’s central board on which Muslim 
‘Longue candidates stood for election in January-February 1997 was much 
‘ho sme as that of Congress, inctuding these advanced nationalist demands: 


‘To make every effort to secure the repeal of all repressive laws; To 
Felis all tecsures which are detrimental to the interest of Todla, 
‘which encroach upon the fandamental liberties of the people and 
Jeacl to economie exploitation of the country; To reduce heavy cost 
‘of ucdmintstrative machinery, central and provincial, and. allocate 
‘iubstantial funds for nation’ building departments; To nationalise 
Indian Army and reduce the military expenditure; To encourage de- 
velopment of Industries, including cottage industries; To regulate 
daurreney, exchange and prices in the interest of economic develop- 
tment of the conntry; To stand for the social, educational and eco- 
nomic uplift of the rural population; To sponsor measures for the 
relief of agricultural indebtedness: To make elementary education 
free und compulsory: To take steps to reduce the heavy burden of 
tuvation.* 


‘Each of these had long been integral to the Congress national demand, 
‘and all were anathesnas to more conservative Muslim parties, such as the 
‘Agriculturit party of the United Frovinces lndlords, formed at Governor 
‘Sir Malcolm Hailey’s instigation, ‘The one clear divergence between the 
League's socioeconomic position and that of Congress, however, which re- 
Aleoted basic difference i philosophy dividing Jinnab from Nehru. and 
Subhas Hose, wis the League's fim opposition “to any movement that aims 
‘AL expropriation of private property.” Even as Jawaharlal placed increasing 


{aith tn socialist solutions for India's problems of poverty, Jinnah retreated 
move than ever behind the basthons of private property, His growing passion 
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for real estate and his constant preoccupation with details conceming the 
daily management of his ever-proliferating portfolio of properties were, in 
fact, soon to rival his interest in politics, Private property, most of it forever 
rooted on Indian soil, became, ironically enough, almost as fascinating a 
diversion for Jiamah’s mind and energies during the last Jonely decade of his 
life as Pakistan itself. 

By this time Ralimat Ali, the founder of the Pakistan National Move- 
‘ment, was residing at 16 Montague Road in Cambridge, from which a mas- 
sive quantity of strange religiopolitical pamphlets and letters appealing 
mostly to British lords poured forth between 1935 and his death in 1951, 
For example, “May T venture to address this appeal to your Lordship on be- 
‘half of the people of PAKISTAN at this critical hour,” he wrote on July 8, 
1855, urging “My Lord's sympathy and support in our fateful strugele 
agaiast the ruthless coercion of PAKISTAN into the proposed Indian Fed- 
eration. The Government of India Bill, based on the Indian Federal Scheme, 
has created an acute crisis in the national life of PAKISTAN and has raised 
‘8 supreme issue—an issue of life or death—for its national future.” Ho 
continued: 


earnestly hope that you kindly will lend your fullest support to the 
{inexorable demand of PAKISTAN—a demand based on justice and 
‘equity-for the recognition of its sacred right to a separate national 
existence as distinct from HINDOOSTAN. . . . PAKISTAN is not 
Hindoo soil nor are its people Hindoostani citizens. . . . The very 
basis and content of our national life is founded on fundaments s- 
sentially different from those on which Hindooism lives and prospers, 
=~. We, the Pakistanians, have, more than once, emphatically ro- 
pudiated the most shameful surrender of our national future made 
bby the State-nominated Mustim delegates to the Round ‘Table Con- 
ferences in agrocing to the Indian Federal Scheme, They were neither 
the delegates of PAKISTAN, nor the representatives of the Paki- 
tania people. . .. These distinguished exponents of the art of sur- 
render, in complete disregard of the warnings of history, sold our 
nationality and sserificed our posterity. They will have to answer for 
this-the most contemptible betrayal of PAKISTAN™before history* 


Jinnah continued assiduously to ignore Rahmat Ali and his angry attacks, 
which werv to become even more personal and virulent by the eve of Pak 
stan’sbicth, He would not, however, be able much longer to ignore the po- 
litical demand of Rahmat Alis obviously well-funded movement sponsored 
from the heart of Cambridge. The platform adopted by the League's central 
board in 1996 included, indeed, 1 number of iinportant concessions to Ts 
amie fundamentalist groups within India, if not as yet to the extremist ad~ 
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Voeates of a Pakistan National Movement. Three out of fourteen planks 
‘were drafted exclusively to appeal to special concerns of the Muslim minor 
ity, whose 482 separate electorate seats alone were among those contested. 
by League candidates. The League's first plank was: “To protect the reli 
slows rights of the Mussalmans, In all matters of purely religious character, 
clue weight shall be given to the opinions of Jamiat-ul-Ulems Hind [Indian 
Wlema Pasty] and the Mujtabids.” Two later planks were: “to protect and 
‘promote Urdu language and script,” and “to devise measures for the amelio- 
tation of the general conditions of Muslims” The Indian Ulema party, bom 
during the Khilafut Movement and then relatively dormant under the Jead- 
‘ship of Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani and Maulana Abmad Said, had 
‘nerged with tho Muslim Conference pasty in the United Provinces to con- 
{ost elections as the “Muslim Unity Board,” presided over by the raja of 
Solempur, with brilliant Choudhry Khaliquzzaman as its secretary. Tn Feb- 
ruary of 1997, Khaliquzeaman and several members of his board met with 
Jinnah in Delhi and were promised a majority on the League's United 
‘rowineos parliamentary board if they joined forces. It was one of Jinnah’s 
most creative political coups-surrendering numerieal for nominal power 
‘the one thing he demanded was that Unity Board candidates all ran as 
Muslin leaguers, thus enhancing his party’s stature while broadening the 
‘uw of itv support, He knew that to build a national party capable of assert- 
{ng effective demands both to Congress and the British raj he might have 
{0 surrender provincial powers to any number of local magnates. He never 
Dalked at such demands, readily negotiating from weakness today and to 
morow s that on the day after his party would be in position to battle 
from a vantage point of strength, 

Liaquat All Khasi was, however, forions at having lost control over 
choosing, Muslim League candidates from his own province and tried his 
‘heat to regain the power of selecting members for the UPs Board, despite 
the fact that he was in a minority among the Lucknow seven on the League's 
‘ntral board, Jinnah gave his verdict against Liaquat, who was so annoyed 
lter thelr July meeting in Bombay that he resigned from both parliamen- 
tury boards and sailed off to England for a fow mouths. Jianal thus almost 
lost the support of the nan who would become his right arm in transforming 
the League into a party second only to Congress, and Pakistan's Brst prime 
‘minister, Yot he would rather risk so important a loss than go back om his 
‘word once it was given, Oxford-edueated Liaquat later hailed him as “the 
Dissueli of Indian polities,” adinixing his “unpurchasability” and recognizing 
tho wisdom of his political judgment even when he most disliked its impact 
‘on his personal base of power, Liaquat looked to Jinnah the way a British 
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Public schoo! boy looked to a headmaster, with emotional ambivalence but 
ultimate admiration. 

‘Jinnal's judgment paid off handsomely by the year's ends his League and 
its allies captured 29 out of 35 Muslim seats for which its eandidates com- 
peted, while Congress returned not a single Muslim member on its own. 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai was elected only because of Khaliquezaman's help. It 
‘was an impressive show of strength, and had the League done nearly as 
well elsewhere, Jinnah might have wrested some real concessions from Con- 
sress's haughty leadership. In the Punjab, however, only 2 out of 7 League 
candidates were elected, in Assam 9 out of 34, in Bengal 39 out of 117. Most 
of the League's minority in Bombay and Madras were returned, and 109 
Muslim League seats were captured for British India as a whole. By Jinnah's 
‘own estimate his party returned from 60-79 percent of its total number of 
‘candidates. Congress alone won 716 out of the 1,585 seats in all eleven 
provinces, however, enjoying absolute majorities in most of the country; but 
it elected only 26 Muslim members, an Achilles heel it hoped to remedy 
through working much harder in future Muslim “mass contact” 

Nebru, stalking the campaign trail in 1937, made the mistake of refu 
(o take the Muslim League and the communal problem seriously, insisting: 


6 


‘There are only two forces in the country, the Congress and the gov- 
emment. . . . To vote against the Congress candidate is to vote for 
the continuance of British domination, . .. Tt is tho Congress alone 
which is capable of fighting the government. The opponents of the 
Congress are bound with each other by a community of interests, 
‘Their demands have nothing to do with the mastes.* 


“L refuse to line up with the Congress” Jinnah insisted, when he heard 
Nehru's simplistic analysis in Calcutta early in January. “There is a third 
party in this country and that is the Muslims.” A few days later Jinnah 
publicly warned Nehru and the Congress to “leave the Muslims alone”; 
‘ut sensing victory, Nehru refused to be intimidated and decided, instead of 
‘backing away from India's Muslim electorate, to seek to convert the vast 
sass of them to Congress's platform, “Mr. Jinnah . . . objects to the Con- 
‘ess interfering with Muslim affairs in Bengal and calls upon the Congress 
to let Muslims alone. ..... Who are the Muslims? Apparently only those 
who follow Mr. Jinnah and the Mushim League.” “What does the Muslim 
League stand for?” Nehru asked, with gratuitous insult and acerbity he 
‘would long live to regret: “Does it stand for the independence of India, for 
antiimperialis? 1 believe not. It represents « group of Muslims, no doubt 
highly estimable persons, for functioning in the higher regions of the upper 
rmidle classes and having no contacts with the Muslin asses and few 
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even with the Muslim lower middle class. May I suggest to Mr. Jinnah that 
1 come into greater touch with the Mustim masses than mast of the mem- 
hers of the Muslim League.”=* 

1k would not be the last of Nehru's politcal errors of judgment in his 
dealings with Jinnah, but it was one of the most fatal mistakes he ever made 
liv a moment of hubris. More than Iqbal, it was Nehru who charted a new 
muss strategy for the League, prodding and challenging Jinnah to leave the 
drawing rooms of politics to reach down to the hundred million Muslims 
‘who spent most of each day laboring in rural Gelds. ‘There was, of course, 
bly one possible way for the League to stir that mass, to awaken it, and to 
Jute it to march behind Mustim leadership. The ery of Islam-in danger-of 
din (religion) alone could emerge as the unique stand of the Muslim 
Teague, “No common principle or policy binds them,” Nehru had taunted, 
tolerring to Jinnal’s independent “pasty” in the assembly, And for Jinnah 
‘this was as significant a turning point, traumatically triggered by public hn- 
tniliation, as the Congress non-cooperation resolution rebuke he had sus- 
{nined at Nagpur in 1920. Only, then his was the secular rational leadership, 
feoking in vain to reduce a “Mahatma” to mere “Mr.” Now Nehru had used 
"Mr" helore Jinnah’s name as a sareastic form of rebuke, for that title was 
the badge of British-identity Jinnah appeared to epitomize, despite his 
‘lhims ( Muslim leadership. 1¢ was a more scathing attack than Jayakar's 
hid been at the Al-Parties Conference a decade earlier. Jawaharlal was 
more eloquent than Jayakar, afterall, and hac reason to feel more confident 
of his supreme power over the masses, more hopeful about Congress's fue 
ture, and! mote bitter about the pains and punishment of the past, for neither 
‘is fathor nor his wile had lived to see his triumph, to hear the hoarse thun= 
dor of millions of voices cry "Jawaharlalj-ktai” ("Victory to Honored Ja- 
waharlal”), He, morcover, was a man of many moods and the victim of 
‘trong passions, often swept frow his mental moorings of sounder judgment 
by a surging impulse of the moment. It was Nehru's greatest weakness, a 
fatal flaw in man who aspired to political leadership over all of India and 
Jndeed believed that he was “Bit to rule... the world." 

Jinnah, however, never lost his temper exeept for calculated political ad- 
Vantage. He used anger as a barrister or an actor would, to sway his jury 
‘udience, never fram an uncontrollable Haring of passion. For personal pas- 
sion had all but died in him and was never to be rekindled. ‘The hatred he 
{elt toward Nehru way cold, born of eonteinpt rather than rage, "What am 
Tsay to the busybody President of the Congress?” Jinnah remarked of 
[Nehru in an interview several months later: "He seems to carry the respon- 
nibility of the whole world on his shouklers and must poke his nose into 
‘everything except minding his own business." As Congress president, 
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‘Nehru called a national convention in Delhi that March, following the elec 
tions, to decide whether in fact Congress would allow its successful cand 
ates to take the provincial offices they had wen when the new constitution 
‘went into effect on April 1, 1937, For Jawaharlal this was another sore point 
of pride, since he had often declaimed against that “charter of slavery” and 
insisted he would never have anything to do with helping implement any 
part of it. Gandhi, however, urged giving the constitution a try, as most 
members of the Congress Working Committee wanted to do, and Nehra 
bowed to their advice, He refused absolutely, however, to invite any elected 
Muslin League or other non-Congress candidates to his conference, calling 
it “a dangerous thing to revert to an all party attitude” and insisting that 
‘Congress should not cooperate with “semi-Lmperialst groups.” 

Khaliquzzaman, who belonged to Congress for two decades before 
merging his Unity Board with the League in 1836, hoped that a Congress: 
League coalition government, including himself, might be appointed to ad- 
minister the United Provinces. Muslim Rafi Kidwal, their leader of the Con 
gress at this time, had been Motilal’s secretary and remained Jawaharlal’s 
confidant in Nehru's home province, Kidwai and Khaliquzzaman were old 
friends, and it was hardly surprising, therefore, for them to discuss a conl- 
tion ministry with Kidwai promising Khaliquzzaman “two Muslim Leaguers 
to join the Congress Ministry” prior to his election.* Nehru “turned down” 
the League after his victory, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was the only Muslim 
‘on the Congress Working Committee and managed to wean the provincial 
Ulema party away from its commitment to the League in mid-May of 1936. 
Azad used the classic lures of a provincial cabinet office with all its seduc- 
tive perquisites to achiove that dramatic defection. He, of course, won 
Nebru's gratitude and trust and was to preside over the Gongress through- 
out World War I, serving in Nehru's first cabinet as minister of education. 
But he won Jinnab's undying enmity. To Jinnah, Azad’s political treachery 
placed him beneath contempt. “This is war to the knife,” Jinnah remarked, 
after learning of the Jamiat-ui-Ulema’s flip-flop. 

‘That Joly, Avad visited Lucknow and tried to negotiate a settlement 
‘with Khaliquzzaman, offering to bring him into the United Provinces cabi- 
net if “The Muslim League group in the United Provinces Legislature shall 
‘cease to function asa separate group,” its members all becoming “part of 
the Congress Party,” the League’s provincial Parliamentary Board thus, in 


‘effect, agreeing to “dissolve.” Khaliq rightly read those terms as a “death 
wart” of the provincial party over which he presided and refused to 
‘agree. Meanwhile, Nehru called upon Congress committees throughout 
India to intensify recruitment among, “the Muslim masses.” 

Jinnah had never liked the younger Nelru but at this point font all hope 
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of trying to reach any agreement with him, appealing instead to Gandhi 
Who had withdrawn from active polities to his Wardha ashram retreat. 
‘That May, Jinnah sent & message to Gandhi through B. G. Kher, the leader 
fof the Gongress in Bombay's legislature and chief minister-designate there, 
who had asked Jinnah “to give him two members of his Muslim League to 
Join the Ministry."* ‘The League had done brilliantly in Bombay, eapturing 
twenty out of twenty-nine Muslim seats, and Kher had the good sense to 
now that with Jinnah’s cooperation his administration would be a powerful 
tunel elicient one; without it, a hopeless, thankless task. As to Jinnabi's re- 
«quest that Gandhi personally enter negotiations to seek some sort of Hind- 
Muslim agevement nationwide, the Mahatma replied: “I wish T could do 
something but I am utterly helpless. My faith in unity is as bright as ever; 
‘nly T see no daylight out of the impenetrable darkness and, in such dis: 
trons, Lexy ont to God for light"™" 

‘The forthcoming session of the League was to be held in Lucknow, and 
Jinnah knew that his presidential address must either galvanize his party to 
inatch toward a new destiny, or would serve as its death knell. He must 
uve sensed, moreover, that for him personally as well as for the League, 
thie wus running out, “He was always coughing,” Ispahani recalled, “smok- 
Ang, anc coughing, We thought it just ‘smoker's cough’ or bronchitis. None 
ff ws realized how bad it was—until it was too late." He spent that sun= 
inet It Simla and Srinagar, Kashinis; the legal demands on his time in- 
‘veyed with his growing fume as Mustim India’s premier advocate. Fatiena 
Jol iin on his trip to Kashmir, accompanying him virtually everywhere 
from then on till the end of his life, as sistersconfidante, nursemaid, sound- 
Jiyg bond, andl defender-against-the-outside-world. He pleaded before the 
Jammu and Kashmir high court in four eases—two criminal matters, two 
‘eivil-that jmmimer; ‘The most famous was the disputed marriage case of 
Honifa Boum v, the State, where Jinnah won his client’ appeal by force 
fully asserting his personal knowledge—"My Lord, I am the Authority!"~as 
fn accurate interpretor of Islamic law: Fis prestige in the community was 
such that no-one dared deny his claim, and, as usual, he won every case he 
appealed. 

Wherever Jinnah went that summer and early fall he invited Muslim 
Jeudory he mot to come to Lucknow to attend the forthcoming League ses 
sion, Besides Shafts son-in-law, Mian Bashir Ahmad, other powerful non= 
Langue leaders, including the new premicrs of the Punjab and Bengal, 
‘Unionist Sir Sikander Hayat Khan (1892-1942) and Faztul Haq, also eame to 
Lcknow at Jinnabis behest; and before leaving that fateful session of the 
Lengo they woud agree to join forees in what was about to beconve a re= 
vitalized united Muslim movement, alarmed by Congress's vietories ane 
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‘Nehr’s attempts to cut the mass base of their constituencies out from under 
their very feet if they failed to respond with alacrity and unity to that clear 
and present Hindu-atheist challenge. 

Jinnah came by rail from Bombay, and as his train steamed into Cawn- 
pore (Kanpur) Central Station “a vast crowd of Muslims mobbed his com- 
partment,” Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad recalled, 


So exuberant was their enthusiasm and so fiery their determination to 
resist Hindu aggression that Mr, Jinnah, otherwise calm and imper~ 
turbable, was visibly moved, . . . His face wore a look of grim de- 
termination coupled with satisfaction that his people were aroused 
at last. He spoke a few soothing words to pacify their inflamed pas- 
sions, Many Muslims, overcome by emotion, wept tears of joy to see 
their leader who, they felt sure, would deliver them from bondages* 


He arrived that evening, October 13, 1937, in Lucknow, where twenty-one 
‘years before he had forged the pact that brought Congress and the League 
together for the first time, heralding a bright era of Hindu-Muslim unity 
that lasted litle longer than World War 1. This time storm clouds of conflict 
darkened the horizon replacing that dawn, even as the pallor of age gave a 
sepulchral look to Jinnah’s drawn and tired face, Khaliquzzaman and 
Mabimudabad hud gathered a small army of League volunteers to avait hima 
at the station, and they led their president and his sister on a torchlight car- 
riage procession through the winding streets of the former capital of 
Nawab-Viziers of Oudh, where many a Mughal emperor had journeyed on 
bejewelled elephants. “There was a scuffle at one place between the vohun- 
teers and some hot-headed Congressmen,” Khaliquzzaman reported" noting 
‘one of the opening salvos of what was soon to become the Congress-League 
civil war, Indin’s political prelude to patition. 

‘The Punjab's Sir Sikander met with Jinnah and the League council next 
morning, listing his demands for merging his powerful Unionist party forcos 
with the League. He essentially insisted upon the retention of his party’s 
totally autonomous control over the Punjab, where the League had elected 
‘only two out of eighty-six Muslim mombers to the legislature. Jinnah had 
110 option but to accept mighty landlord Sikander’s terms, gladly “stooping” 
to embrace and conquer that Punjabi baron. The pact concluded that Oc- 
tober 14 between British India’s two most powerful Muslims was approved 
“with thunderous cheers” by the council of the Muslim League. And well 
should they have cheered, for without the Punjab, the League hud no real 
heartland of power, no core around which to build its potential claim to 
nationhood. The Punjab was more than just a baro Muslim majority prove 
inco-the Panjab meant Pakistan, made Pakistan possible, Benyal wow too 
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emote from the rest of Muslim India, as was Hyderabad. Sind, the North- 
West Frontier, Baluchistan, and Kashinir, were islands of Muslim domi- 
hance, yet none was large enough, none strong enough to stand alone. The 
Punjab was the mortar that integrated, wnifed, and bridged every one of 
those other northwest provincial units, The Punjab was Pakistan's first and 
‘nost important capital letter; and by Turing Sir Sikander into his party's 
tent, Jinnah raised the green flag with its giant “P” over the League's Kaisar 
Bagh (“Royal Carden") outside Mahmudabad House, signaling the birth of 
fn inchoate nation that was to remain in the womb of British India for pre- 
isely one decade, Faalul Haq closed ranks as well that fateful day ia 1867, 
Aiding a remote Eastern wing to the nation of South Asian Muslims now in 
the making, By sundown Jinneh knew that this second Lucknow pact he 
‘hud negotiated would tear asunder the subcontinent just as his rst pact had 
ilmost led to independent but united rule for all of India. Soon Jawaharlal 
4nd the Mahatma would know it as well. Soon the whole world would see 
Whit one seemingly frail Muslim, a minority-among-that-nizority, white- 
haired and weary, could accomplish once he had set his mind to it. He had 
Teen taunted, ignored, humiliated, and dismissed as insignificant long 
‘ough. Now he had the premiers of the Punjab and Bengal to stand bee 
{woen, ‘The next day he would speak for them all. His was going to be the 
‘ni mighty, magnified, final voice of Muslim South Asia, 

‘To symbolize the dramatic change marked by this Lucknow sesston, not 
‘ly in the League's platform und political position, but in Jinnah’s personal 
‘ommitiont and flit goal, he changed his ate, shedding the Saville Row 
anit in which he had arrived for a black Punjabi sherwant long coat, donned. 
Hy the Qualdi-Azam ("Great Leader”) for the fest time in public om the 
moming of October 15, 1997. He had spent the night at Makmndabad 
House; wd alter breakfasting with the raja was about to leave for the 
packed meeting outside when his eye was attracted to a black Persian lamly 
‘cap worn by Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan (1886-1958), one of the 
reatet provincial League leaders, He asked his friend if he might try om 
‘Hat compact cap, which would soon be known throughout the world as a 
“Jha cap.” When he saw how handsome it looked over the white of his 
sidebuens in a mirror, he knew that it was just the headgeur needed to give 

ti costume its crowning touch, At the 1916 Lucknow session over 
had presided, Jinnah had worn a red fez, but since Ataturk ban 
‘shed the fe from modera ‘Turkey it was out of style. "The Jinnaby cap re- 
sembled the fee but was softer, yet equally Islamic in its syinbotic signifi 
‘cance, Tt soon became us famous as the flatter “Gandhi exp” of andespun 
ootton, which the Mabatina and Jawaharlal wore, That esp came to sym- 
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bolize Congress membership, just as the Jinnah cap helped immediately to 
distinguish and identify Muslim League leaders. 

“This Session of the All-India Muslim League is one of the most critical 
‘that has ever taken place during its existence.” Jinnah began, addressing the 
estimated 5,000 Muslims from every province of India, erowded into the 
Inuge tent erected in Mahmudabad’s garden. 


The present leadership of the Congress, especially during the last 10 
yer, has been reepoosible for alisning the Musslmane of India 
‘more and more, by pursuing a policy which is exclusively Hindu: 
and since they lave formed Governments ia the six provinces where 
they are in a majority, they have by their words, deeds and pro- 
‘gramme shown, more and more, that the Musalmans cannot expect 
any justice or fair play at their hands, Wherever they were in a ma- 
jority and wherever it suited them, they refused to co-operate with 
the Muslim League parties and demanded unconditional surrender 
‘and the signing of their pledges. 


‘To the Musalmans of India in every province, in every district, iu 
‘every tehsil, in every town, I say: your foremost duty is to formulate 
4 constructive and ameliorative programme of work for the people's 
‘welfare, and to devise ways and means for the social, economic and 
political uplift of the Musalmans. . . . Organize yourselves, estab- 
lish your solidarity and complete unity. Equip yourselves as trained 
and disciplined soldiers. Create the feeling of an esprit de corps, and 
of comradeship amongst yourselves. Wark loyally, honestly and for 
the cause of your people and your country, No individual or people 
‘can achieve anything without industry, suffering and sacrifice. There 
are forces which may bully you, tyrannize aver you and intimidate 
‘you, and you may even have to suffer. But it is by going through this 
crucible of the fire of persecution which may be levelled against you, 
the tyranny that may be exercised, the threats and intimidations that 
may tumnerve you-it is by resisting, by overcoming, by facing these 
disadvantages, hardships and suffering, and maintaining your true 
convictions and loyalty, that a nation will emerge, worthy of its past 
slory and history, and will live to make its future history greater and 
‘more glorious not only in India, but in the annals of the warld. 
ighty millions of Musalmans in India have nothing to fear, They 
have their destiny in their hands, and as a wellknit, solid, organized, 
united force ean face any danger, and withstand any opposition to its 


united front and wishes. There is a magic power in your own hands, 
‘Take your vital decisions—they may be grave and momentous and 
far-reaching in their consequences. ‘Think a imdred tines: hefore 
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you take any decision, but once a decison is taken, stand by it as 
‘one man. 


As their great leader sat down every Muslim in that pandal rose to 
‘heer, sensing a new League had been born, that by some “magic power” 
Jinnah had taken his most “grave and momentous” decision and knew its 
‘eonseiquences would be “far-reaching,” that there would be no turning back. 
Not for him. Not for his party. The Jinnah who had come to Taucknow stil 
{n limbo was tora between two worlds no longer. He left the old capital of 
Mise ‘power firmly rooted in his Muslim party’ soil as its new Quaidt- 
ci 


2 


Toward Lahore 
(1938-40) 


Building a mass party became the Quaid-i-Azam's primary occupation dut- 
{ng 1988 and 1999, From its winter session at Lucknow in 1937 to the spring 
League meeting at Lahore in 1940, the Muslim League's membership multi- 
plied from a few thousand to well over half a million, Membership dues 
‘were dropped after Lucknow to half the purely nominal four-anna fee 
charged by Congress, inviting any Muslim of India with two annas to his 
‘name to join the All-India Muslim League. The League's constitution was 
revised in many otber ways as well and modemized into a vehicle of mass 
national capability under its inspiring new great leader, 

‘At Lucknow, the League resolved to work toward “establishment ia 
India of fall independence in the form of a federation of free democratic 
States in which the rights and interests of the Musalmans and other minot- 
ities are adequately and effectively safeymarded.”' Congress was denounced 
for imposing its own party anthem, “Bande Mataram” (“Hail to Thee, 
Mother), as the official new anthem of government, wherever Comgress 

istries took provincial power, “in callous disregard of the feelings of 
Muslics” The League considered that “song not merely positively anti- 
Islamic and idolatrous in its inspiration and ideas, but definitely subversive 
‘of the growth of genuine nationalism in India."* The League further re- 
solved to do everything possible to make Urdu, rather than Hindi, “the uni- 
versal language of India.” Finally, a comprehensive program of socioeco- 
nomic and educational reforms was proposed, committing the League “to 
fix working hours for factory workers and other labourers; to ix minima 
‘wages: to improve the housing hygienic condition of the labourers and make 


provision for slum clearance, to reduce rural and urban debts and abolish 
‘usury fo grant) moratorinm with regard to all debts, whether decreed or 
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otherwise,” and ultimately “to devise measures for the attainment of fall 
independence and invite the co-operation of all political bodies working to 
that end.”* 

‘The week of demanding meetings at Lucknow took its toll on Jinnab’s 
health, He ran a fever on his way home to Bombay, and a hacking cough 
continued to plague him. It was more than a month before he felt strong 
enough to respond to letters from any provincial lieutenants, including 
‘Malik Barkat Ali, the League's only elected member of the Punjab legisla- 
ture, "T have not been well enongh to tackle the various details that aro 
referred to,” Jinnah replied in late November 1997, referring to Barkat Ali's 
‘many complaints aguinst Sir Sikander and his Unionist cohort. 

Sir Sikander and the true nature of the Unionist-League “pact” would 
remain Jinnah’s thorniest problem, for as Barkat, Iqhel, and others with po- 
litical awareness in Lahore plainly saw, the Unionists remained precisely as 
they had been before Lucknow, Punjab’s ruling party. Sir Sikander assured 
his Hindu and Sikh colleagues that Jinnah was now in his pocket, not the 
other way round, Had Jinnah, in fact, “capitulated” to the Unionist chief 
as the price of enhancing his League's status? Was the cost of Sikander's 
cooperation really higher than the League stood to gain from his nominal 
affiliation? Jinnab, at least, believed it was not; yet the Punjab conundrum, 
‘would not disappear, even after Sir Sikander’s death in December 1942 

Jinnah decided to shift the venue of his council's April meeting from 
Lahore to Caleutta, where he had been in late December 1937, to inaugurate 
the All-India Muslim Students’ Federation. Bom out of a merger of the 
Lucknow Muslim Students’ Conference with the Aligarh University Union 
‘and All-Bengal Muslim Students’ League, that federation was organized by. 
Mohammad Noman (1914-72) of Aligarh. Noman had gone to Bombay to 
invite Jinnah to preside over his federation’s frst annual session. “To my 
{arent surprise,” Noman recalled, “it did not take more than a minute to get 
his consent. 1 immediately requested him to allow me to release the news 
to the Press. He got up and said ‘Do it just now. . . From Caleutta on 
‘wards the Muslim students marched under his guidance."* Jinnah and 
Fatima stayed at Tspabant's house in Caleutta, and some 300 Muslim stir 
dents from the North-West Frontier province to Assam assembled to hear 
Jinnah speak at 8:20 v.xt, on December 29, He talked softly without drae 
‘mate gesture oF emotion, explaining that at Lucknow, “I have only rung 
the alarm bell. ‘The bell is still ringing. But T do not see the fire brigade. T 
‘want you to produce the fre brigade, Andl God withing, we shall extinguish, 
the fiv."* The most memorable of his statements to that newly organized 
“Muslit fire brigado was that “We do not want to be reduced to the position 
‘of the Negroes of Ameria” Jinnah wow had the youthful mosole and cadre, 
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of energetic volunteers his League required, The older AlHndia Students’ 
Federation, which identified closely with Congress, branded the new Mus- 
Jim federation “reactionary and communal.” The raja of Mahmudabad was 
lected president of the All-India Muslim Students’ Federation, and Noman 
served as general secretary. The federation’s constitution listed among, its 
‘objectives: to arouse political consciousness among the Muslim students and 
to prepare them to take their proper share in the struggle for the freedom 
of the country; to work for the advancement of the economic and social con- 
Aitions of the Musalmans; and to popularise Islamic culture and studies 
and to strengthen the Islamic religion and faith by combating anti-Islamic 
forces. 

‘Soon after returning to Bombay in January 1098, Jinnah entrained again 
for Aligarh, where he received “a right royal reception” from admiring stu 
dents, who insisted on hauling his carriage themselves from the station to 
Aligarh campus three miles away. The Quaid-i-Azam delivered a more 
eloquent than usual speech to his voeiferously cheering, audience in that 
intellectual eradle of the Muslim League, "You, Mr. President, have said, 
the Muslim is bora free,” Jinnah began, “When was he free? In this country 
fat any rate we have been slaves for 150 years."' This was the fist time 
Jinnah used the word “slave” in a public address, and he went on further 
‘dramatizing the plight of Muslims, Since 1938, however, Jinnah assured his 
wildly cheering audience, the Muslim League had revitalized itelf, and 
“has freed the Musalmans from the clutches of the British Government, But 
now there is another power which claims to be the successor of the British 
Government. Call it by whatever name you like, but it is Hindw and tiadu 
Government.” He closed with the glowing promise that they were “gathering, 
the precious stones, rubies, sapphires and diamonds, the scattered energies 
sand talents of the Muslim community; and when you have got an artistic 
jeweller to set them it will be a jewel which you will be proud of.”” 

In March 1958 Jawaharlal was succeeded as Congress president by Ben- 
g's Subhas Chandra Bose, only forty-one years of age and heroically fresh 
from British detention. On the eve of passing his mantle of leadership to 
Bose, Nehru wrote Jinnah: “We are eager to do everything in our power to 
put an end to every misapprehension and to endeavour to solve every prob- 
Jem that comes in the way of our developing our public life slong right lines 
‘and promoting the unity and progress of the Indian people.”* Nebr asked 
Jonah to “let me know what exietly are the points in dispute which require 
‘consideration, to which Jinoa replied, “But do you think that this matter 
can be discussed, much less. solved, by and through corresponcence?”> 
Jawaharlal agreed that it was “always helpful to discuss matters and probs 
Toms face to face,” but "Correspondence helps tn this process an sometimes 
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fn even preferable as it is more precise than talk. trust therefore that you 
will help in clarifying the position by telling us where we differ and how 
You would like this diference to end.” Jinnah, however, was most reluctant 
to be lured into written debate of differences, insisting it was “highly unde- 
siruble and most inappropriate,” trenchantly arguing: “You prefer talking 
‘at cach other whereas T prefer talking to each other. Surely yon know and 
‘you ought to know what are the fundamental points in dispute." 

By rejecting Jawaharlal’ repeated appeal for an updated brief om the 
Muslims argument, Jinnah was not merely saving vital energy when de- 
‘muncls on his tHme had escalated from his own lieutenants. He was also hold- 
{ng out till Gandhi was ready to invite him to talk, knowing that ultimately 
the Mahatma would be called on to approve any formula accepted by his 
Congress disciples, whether it was Jawaharlal, Subhas, Azad, Patel, or 
Prusad, All of them made regular pilgeimages to the Wardha ashram, but it 
Was Candi he wanted to deal with. By Inte February 1935 Gandhi himself 
id waite; that he had accepted Abul Kalam Azad as his guide and that 
"conversation should be opened in the frst instance as between you and the 
Muvlona Sahib, Bue im every case, regard me as at your disposal” But 
Jinnwh replica that “T find that there is no change in your attitude and 

ity when you say you would be guided by Maulana Abul Kalam 


Jinnah insisted not only upon full recognition of his League as the “one 
Wwithoritative” political body in British India representing all Muslims, but 
he demanded prior acceptance by Gandhi of his equivalent role as spokes- 
‘hyn for all Hindus, From Congress's perspective, nether position was ten- 
ablo~as Jinnah well knew. But what better way of avoiding debate? Recon- 
cillation swith Congress was, after all, the last thing he’ wanted at this 
Juneture, Nothing would do more to unclermine his cause of uniting the 
Muslin community against the clear and present danger of a “Hindu raj.” 
Any form of Congress-League rapprochement in 1998, whether provincial 
‘or contral, partial or even potential, would have taken the wind out of the 
All sails of his League's mass recruitment effort and dramatic growth. His 
‘enti strategy wus, indeed, based on rallying to is ranks every good Muslim 
‘who feared for the future of his faith in a land ruled by host 
have agreed to swing his fragile craft round just as it was starting to pick 
up speed uncler fall wind would have been suicidal to Muslim League pros- 
pects, Jinnah might easily have negotiated the concession of a few seats in 
the Bombay and other provincial cabinets, but he would certainly have lost 
Pakistan in the process. 

Nor should the degenerative allction of Jinnal’s tune te undevest 
‘nated in explaining his reluctance to embark on fresh round of negotian 
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tions. He became more testy as the coughing and discomfort increased. He 
required mare privacy, although his tolerance for crowds bad never been 
high, unless he was on stage, orating, “I shall be arriving on the 16th [April] 
‘moming with Miss Jinnah by the mail,” Jinnah alerted Ispahani in the 
spring of 1998, adding: 


‘As to my reception, please see that some proper order is kept and 
hat 1 ge bone wilin a ronsoable tine” besauae Ue Jog. ro- 
Sosine bing ees a rca nt 0 coococs Horan ae 
nerves and physical endurance. Therefore you must try and see that 
get home by 12 o'clock and have some rest at any rate in the after- 
cee at deat tare eal ta bee pager wee teang ey Cr. 
Aligarh and Meerut, and other places, 1 ‘suffered, which was not be- 
cause there was anything wrong with me but the irregularities and 
fover-strain told upon my health. 


Nothing could have been more damaging to his plans for the League than to 
permit rumors of his fragile health to surface in public. Personal well-being 
‘was indispensable to political power. ‘The least suspicion that Jinnah had 
spots on his lungs that would never disappear would have shattered his 
charisma, His only hope was to withdraw long enough behind private pala- 
tial barricades, to alternate interludes of visibility and frenzied activity with 
Jonger periods of convalescence, alono with Fatima as his nursemaid. 

To help assure him more privacy, Jinnah remorleled his “palacious resi- 
dence” on Mount Pleasant Road atop Malabar Hill in Bombay, which was 
‘on more than 15,000 square yards of wooded land. This residence was more 
modem and sumptuous than the smaller bungalow on Little Gibbs Road, 
where be and Ruttie bad lived. He was also in the process of redecorating @ 
sumptuous new mansion he bought at No, 10 Aurangzeb Road in New 
Delhi's posh diplomatic suburb. That vast establishment, presently serving 
as the Netherlands Embassy, was furnished by Waring & Gillow in much 
the same style as his Hainpstead home had been. A new car was, moreover, 
required to go with the New Delhi residence, and Jinnah selected an ivory- 
colored Packard Eight, with green leather upholstery, a rear curtain, cigar 
lighter, and custom radio among its many extras, Everreliable Ispahani 
handled all the ordering and paperwork through Khaitan Motor Co. Ltd. in 
Calcutta, and the total eost of such an elegant imported vehicle then came 
to only 7,100 rupees, Jinnab at this point was very well off financially, His 
seven rented flats in Mayfair assured him a handsome monthly income of 
more than 2000 rupees, His standard legal fee by then was 1,500 rupees a 
day. the highest i Ladia; and in addition he earned no tess than 40,000 
rupees in dividends from stocks alone i, 1996" reflecting the value of His 
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wer growing portfolio of shares in Indian industrial as well as commercial 
‘ntorprises: Jinnah was one of the elite group of Indian taxpayers whose 
[conve required a “super tax” as well as supplementary tax payments, and 
{ike many very wealthy people was at times several years late in remitting 
his taves, 

At this time Jinnah was able to report that Muslim League “parties” were 
fimotioning actively within seven of British India’s eleven provincial legisla 
‘hires, “and the membership of those Parties is increasing overy da) 
Jhitiah personally organized the League's bloc within the central legislature, 
‘nil Yoveral League candidates had been elected by elections held since the 
Aenoral elections oF early 1997, “The Congress is a Hindu body mainly.” 
{aed out Jinnah from Calcutta’s foodlit amphitheater in mid-April of 1935. 
“Muslims have made it clear more than once that, besides the question of 
Feligion, culture, language and personal laws, there is another question, 
‘ually of lfv and death for them, and that their future destiny and fate are 
dipendent upon their securing definitely their political rights, their due 
share in the national life, the Government, and the administration of the 
‘ountty. ‘They will fight for it till the last ditch, and all the dreams and no- 
tionkof Hindu Raj must be abandoned. They will nt be submerged or dom- 
{wited and they will not surrender 50 long as there is life in them.” Jinnak's 
ratvgy was to tench Congress to “respect and fear” the Muslim League, 
find to tench his own followers to depend primarily on themselves, and to 
“mobilize” into “one solid people”** Muslims, of course, had good reasons to 
{ol agutleved, and Jinnah and the League decided to collect all complaints 
‘ans Congress ministries, to publish and publicize them as broadly as pos. 
Able, ‘The League council appointed a special committee, under Raja Syed 
Mohamacl Mebai of Pirpur, to seek out such complaints in every Congress: 
Yun provines, gathering oral as well as weitten testimony from aggrieved 
Muslims, Raja Sahel submitted his report to Jinnah a month before the 
Lowjques annvial December session 

Yani wrote and wired! Finnah by this time, anxiously seeking to ar 
Fuge @ personal meeting and hoping to have Azad at his side, but Jinnah 
Felted to mect with Azad or any other non-League Muslim. The Mahatma 
{hen agreed to come to Jinnah’s house in Bombay alone on April 25, after 
Jhinal refused to break his journey from Calcutta at Wardha, Gandhi 
reached Jinnal’s home before noon. The Mahatma and Quaid-t-Azam re- 
‘nained closeted alone for three and a half hours in late April 1938, during 
hich tine Gandhi was too depresed to argue vigorously and merely “jotted 
own" notes of thelr tak, which be transmitted to Jawaharlal and Subhas 
Nowe, ‘The sisty-nine-yearold Mabatiow ernerged from thowe talks atop 
Mulabar Hilleven more depress, weiting to Jawaharlal 
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‘am carrying on, but itis galling to me to think that I have lost the 
dies spotter ees ie SS ae 
tioned this to ep you to examine the proposulson the ment 
You will not hesitate summarily to reject it if it does not comment 
itself to you. In this matter you will have to give the lead = eet 
S urn over that task to Congress President Bose, wi 
Soe toonlny ad net ih John eat My. Bt eared 
nothing, only making the growing distance between Congress and the 
League more publicly apparent. Jinnah moved forward with his plans for 
converting the League organizational into mirormage of the Congress 
He appointed his own Working Committe “High Command)” which met 
in Bombay on June 4,198." Tt was a strong committe and nclded St 
Kander, Fazlal Haq, Khaliquzzaman, and Liaquat Ali, They helped Jinna 
magnify the League’s status, giving it a “shadow cabinet” Iike that of Con- 
oF the British Labour party. a 
Nh aed on Rony to day bee the Legs ih 
Command met and reached England before the end of June, where he 
spent a weekend with Clement Attle, Stafford Cripps, Aneurin Bevin, 
Harold Laski, and other members of Labour's shadow cabinet, to discuss 
“the meaue by which the nest Labour government woul tafe power 
to India V. K. Krishna Menon (b, 1896), Nebrw's London host, ore 
friend, and publisher, had been one of Lasts dicples at the London 
Scho! of Ecanomis, and he joined Jawaharlal and bit daughter Inde for 
that fateful weekend at Cripps’ country house, Filkins, where ao much 0 
Indias subwequnt poe fture was charted. With the Spanish Cll War 
in all blaze and Chamberlain's government so tnpotet inthe face of 
‘mounting Nazi atrocities, Labour was confident that tx tum atthe elm 
Westminster could nt be delayed mach longer. Both at Filkins an in sub 
sequent interviews Nehru was very outspoken inhi etm of Chamber 
Ii’ governnent. Br fos poy ntl rectonary and is dog 
asc on,” he insisted, “As suc, itis bringing war nearer, whatever 
ie rtessonn may be fel Tdi seat ely wat has edly 
declared, that i will oppose an imperialist war."* 
ee av a cates 
enmnent elped make Bish administrators mach mate sympatetlc and 
receptive to Jinnah than they had been since the fist Round Table o 
ect ina returned to Sina that August for the Central Assembly’ ses 
flon, and. acting viceroy Loed Brabourne, who had been sent to India frst 


finnah and soon after 
enor of Bombay’ and then of Benya, invited Jin 
Siander to meet with hin, That era secret suit with led of 
Muslims India sealed the fate of the still unimplerented “federation” o 
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Aulonomous British provinces and princely states that was to have been the 

keystone of the Government of India Act of 1935, Secretary of State Lord 
Yetland (1995-40), reported Brabourne's account to him of that important 
Interview on Tuesday evening, August 16, 1938: “Jinnah—ended up with 
the startling suggestion that ‘Wwe should Keep the centre as it was now: that 
Wo should make friends with the Mustims by protecting them in the Con- 
ry Provinces and that if we did that, the Muslims would protect us at 
the Centrel™ Sir Sikander seconded Jinnah's position, arguing that “we 
ie mad 0 go abead with the Federation scheme which is obviously play~ 
Ing straight into the hands of Congress and that the Muslims, given a fair 
oat by us, would stand by us through Uhick and thin." That reassurance 
‘vas crucial to Britain on the eve of its most dificult war, for the British 
Indian Army still depended heavily on Muslim troops, and the Punjab re- 
‘mined her most fertile source of fresh recruits. 

Jinnah helped carry enough votes to allow the government to enact its 
leigisation, More importantly, however, his cali voice in support of martial 
Toyally on the eve of war may well have tipped the balance toward British 
‘urvival in India over the next decade; for Subhas Bose soon sided openly 
with the Axis powers, and with Nehru speaking as he did in London and 
Gandhi withdrawing his support entirely once the war got underway, there 
‘vis nio Congress leader in Britain's commer. Jinnah inquired rhetorically of 
His legislative colleagues, "Do you want me to instigate every member of 
the atiny from the sepoy upwards to an ollicer . .. that they should come 
thik nets of insubordination? 1 am unable to do so. .. . If T instigate the 
army tovday, ie will be only disastrous to me and not to the opponent whom 
F want to hit? He did not name his opponent. He did not have to. Con 
Jgrers Thu waited too long to come to terms with him. Jinnah was back in 
ghting form=in Great Britain's cormer—only this time also as Quaid-i-Azam 
of hi future Muslin nation, 

‘What made him decide to abandon hope of reconciliation with the Con- 
AKeraP No single incident perhaps, but the cumulative weight of countless 
Petty insults, sights, and disagreements added to the pressures of time and 
‘ye. Congress insults, stupidity, negligence, venality, genuine and imagined 
nthMuslinn feeling, fatigue, frustration, fears, doubts, hopes, shattered 

passions tumed to ashes, prideall contributed to the change in 
Jinnah, He would not go softly, or silently, into that ark night. “The strug. 
ite that we are carrying on is not merely for loaves and fishes, ministerships 
‘nu jobs, nor are we opposed to the economic, social and educational uplift 
ff our countrymen as it i falsely alleged,” Jinnah told the Sind provincial 
League in the city of his bith on October 8, 1988 There Jinnah revealed 
‘more of his motivation for abandoning hope of Hindw-Mustin unity, at least 
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the present Congress leadership in power, than he had at any other 
ine doing at year af preci, For'what olde more oesv, after 
all, to a man of his sensibilities and refinements, than to find himself faced 
‘with a rabble of ill-clad, untrained “Hindu officals” in province after prov- 
ince—inchucing Bombay and Sind? What better reason for him to return to 
the side of his British friends and colleagues? 

“It is no use relyiug upon sny one else,” Jinnah told his Mustim League 
followers in Karachi, the future capital of Pakistan, “We must stand on our 
‘own inherent strength and build up our own power and forge sanctions 
behind our decisions... . If the Musalmans are going to be defeated in 
their national goal and aspirations it will only be by the betrayal of the 
Masalmans among us as it has happened in the past” This was Jinnal’s 
first public reference to his recentiy resolved “national goal” for party and 
people. Nor was it a vagrant, unconsidered remark. He was not quite veady 
to reveal bis Joug-range strategy, for there was still much organizational 
work and institution building to be done, But his battle plans were dravin, 
and surely be protested too much when he added with unconscious irony: 
“T wish to make it clear that I am not fighting the Hind community as 
such nor have T any quareel with the Hindus generally for T have many 
personal friends amongst them.”*" Less than six months earlier Iqbal had 
succumbed to the fatal lang disease that also claimed Jinnab’s life a decade 
later. Sir Sikander alone remained his potential rival to lead the nascent 
Muslin nation. Jinnah devoted himself unstintingly to the labor of building 
the League by uniting all Muslims, convinced that he alone could properly 
guide his “children” out of bondage to Hindudom and the “outcuste™ status 
to which his Brahman rivals traditionally relegated all Mustims, 

On the moming of October 9, 1938, Karachis District Bonrd formally 
‘welcomed the Muslim League and its leaders, Sir Sikander hoisted the 
League's green flog with its silver erescent moon ane) star, after which 
Jinnah was presented with an Urdu address on a silver tray, Karachis key 
tos cy. “It sa matter fpr for the Town of Karahi that Mr, Jina 
person of such great eminence and a well-known statesman, shou! 
tes ten ects wha er oubwaca bogin tht adr, He was also 
called the “great Guide and Commander of the Muslim Community." That 
afternoon, Jinnah met with Sikander, Fazlul Haq, and Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bux (Bakhsh), United party premier of Sind, who though a Muslim had 
‘earlier refused to join forces with the League, Bux’s evalition government 
relied mostly upon Congress support. Jinnah was determined to add Sind 
to the League's sil paltry provincial list, which consisted as yet only of 
engl and the rather anomalous Punjab, both in fact coalitions, After his 
arrival in Karachi on October 7, Juana ad net with no fower than twenty 
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Muslim members of the multifactional Assembly, convincing them all to 
join the League and finally persuading—or so he believed—Allah Bux to join 
His party as well 

"It was agreed that one solid party of the Muslim members of the Sind 
Lowlative Assembly should be formed as Muslim League Patty,” Jinnah 
epprted in his irate statement to the Associated Press just a few days Tater* 
Allah Buy and all his Mustim ministers promised to resign, Jinnah explained, 
then & provincial League party election was to have been held to choose 
the new lender by “unanimous vote,” or “in default he should be nominated 
by Mr, Jinnah and the party would abide by his choice.” Early the next 
‘morning, however, Jinnah learned that Sind’s leader of the Congress party 
had wired Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel (1875-1950), president of the All- 
Indian Congress Parliamentary Board, to alert him to the League's inten- 
tions, and "When we met at 12 o'clock on the 12th of October 1998 much 
to the astonishment of every one Khan Bahadur Allah Bux backed out of 
tho ugreeent” Shocked by such “gross breach of faith in resiing,” Jinnah 
till folt it worth fighting for “unity at any cost” and sent his closest Sind 
epiity, Haji Sir Abdullah Haroon (1872-1942), to appeal that night to 
Alla Hux at home but concluded next morning that the latter “was in the 
Hhandhs of the Congress Party,” It was a most bitter pill for Jinnah to swallow, 
Ho hud labored long and hard for an independent province of Sind, since 
‘oll before the first Hound Table conference, being convinced that as a 
Munlinvanajority province it would surely elect a Muslim League govern- 
nwt, Now tho Sardar, Congress's strong man, the shrewd organizational 
Hind beneath Nehru's idealistic velvet glove, had snatched this pla from 
Tinnab's lips just as he was about to savor its sweetness. 

Ho would never forget, or Forgive, Sardar Patel for having “cheated” 
‘vin of Sind, “robbing” his home provinee out from under him at the very 
meeting of the League, "You had almost achieved a triumph but the dogs 
Of tho Congress have snatched from you the cup of victory,” wrote Malile 
Davkat as soon as he heard the bad news. “I have not the least doubt that 
tho Mussalmany of Sindh will teach a lesson this traitor Allah Bakhsh” 
Hakhsh (Bux) was murdered in May of 1943 and his assassin never caught. 

‘The raja of Pirpur submitted his Report in November 1938. It was pub~ 
lished in Delhi by Liaquat Ali Khan for the League, a green pamphlet with 
the Muslim League's fag on its cover. Its "general survey” opening was 
hviously approved, if not drafted, by Jinnah personally. “Che communal 


problem in India hus long defied settlement,” it began, 
4n our humble opinion, however, the problem isa real one and the 
over Ht hotter wil it be for the eountsy . the eo: 
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:munal problem can only be solved when India is free: India can only 
be free when the communal problem is solved. Such a circle can lead 
1us nowhere and will only make the country a prey to any foreign 
cexploiter. 

The communal problem remains unsettled not because of the com- 
:munalism of the minorities, but because of the communalism of the 
majorities * 


The report went on to list specific instances of Hindu-Muslim eonilict in 
most of the Congress-ruled provinces after late 1937. Oficial Congress polt- 
‘Ges were blamed for destruction and harm to Muslim property and lives, 
though not much detailed evidence could be recorded in that slim pamphlet. 

On December 10, 1838, Maulana Mazharuddin Ahmad, editor of the 
Muslim Delhi daly ALAman, proposed in his nowspaper that Jinnah be 
called Quaid-i-Azam by all Muslims, in recognition of his status as a great 
leader. At the annual meeting of the League later that month, Jinnah’s new 
title would be enthusiastically shouted for the first time by the multitudes 
‘who waited to greet him at Patna’s City Railway Station, The seven-mile 
journey from the Patna station to the beautiful green silk-decked pandal in 
‘which the League held its three-day session was lined with cheering Mus- 
Jims, waving fags and shouting “Quaid-i-Azam Zinbabad! ("Vietory to our 
Great Leader!”), Syed Abdul Aziz, the popular leader of Bihar’s United 
party, chaired the reception committee that spared neither money nor time 
in organizing that most festive gathering of tens of thousands in the heart 
cof one of Hinds: India’s ancient bastions of culture and power, where in the 
sixth century wc. Buddha had taught his noble truths of the all-pervasive 
nature of sorrow aud universal transience, and several centuries later the 
Mauryan Emperor Ashoka ("Sorrowless”) echoed the message of pain, ad- 
vocating love (ehimsa) and law (dharma) as its best antidotes 

“The Congress has now, you must be aware, killed every hope of Hindu- 
‘Muslim settlement in the right royal fashion of Fascism,” said Quaid-i-Azam, 
speaking estempore on the night of December 26, 1936, to his enthusiastic 
audience. 


‘The Congress High Command makes the preposterous claim that 
they are entitled to speak on behalf of the whole of India, that they 
alone are capable of delivering the goods. Others are asked to accept 
the gift as from a mighty sovereign. The Congress High Command 
declares that they will redress the grievances of the Muslims, and 
they expect the Muslims to accept the declaration, T want ¢o make it 
plain to all concerned that we Muslims want no gifts, The Muslims 
‘want no concessions, We, Muslims of Iulia, have made wp our mind 
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{ secure our full rights, but we shall have them as rights... The 
‘Congress is nothing but a Hindu body. That isthe truth and the Com 
ress leaders know it. The presence of a few Muslims, the few misled 
‘and misguided ones, and the few who are there with ulterior motives, 
does not, cannot, make it a national body. I challenge anybody to 
Aeny that the Congress is not mainly a Hindu body. I ask, does the 
Congress represent the Muslim? 

Who is the genius behind it? Mr. Gandhi, Ihave no hesitation in say 
{ng that itis Mr. Gandhi who is destroying the ideal with which the 
Congress was started. He is the one man responsible for turning the 
‘Congress into an insteument for the revival of Hinduism, His ideal is 
to revive the Hindu religion and establish Hindu Raj in this Country, 
‘and he is utilizing the Congress to further this object. ... To-day 
the Hindu mentality, the Hindu outlook, is being carefully nurtured, 
‘and Muslims are belug forced to accept these new conditions and to 
submmit to the orders of the Congress leaders.* 


It hd been exactly eighteen years since “Mahatma” Gandhi's triumph at 

Nagpur; ubd there stood "Quaidhi-Azam” Jinnah on even more sacred Hind 
Aol dating, not only to call hith "Me." aguin but openly blaming him for 
estroying Congress. What sweeter triumph, what more satisfying retribue 
tion could he have staged? Tt was not Congress he addressed, of course, yet 
Wis own Allsindia Muslim League attracted as large, and as loudly cheering, 
4 crowd to Patna as the Mahatma had commanded in Nagpur. This was 
Jinnal’s most vitoperative public attack against Gandhi, and as he cone 
tinued that night he broadened it to include Nehru, Bose, Prasad, and Patel, 
‘Wainy his followers not to believe Congress assurances that it would never 
‘nccept their Federation proposed by the constitution of 1935. 

‘The second day of the Patna session was devoted primarily to discussing 
Hovalution 1V, authorizing the Working Committee of the League to resort 
to “direct ction," if and when it decided to do so, to “redress” the grieve 
ances andl to “protect” the “elementary rights of the Musalmans” of Bihar, 
{he United Provinces, und the Central Provinces, three Hindu-majorty prow 
‘cos from which most “atrocities” against Muslims had been reported, That 
‘unanimously curied resolution was what Jinnah called a “revolutiousty . . « 
departure from the past,” for until this juncture the League “had been 
\weulded only to the policy of constitutional progress." Though he was at 
thoriaed to call for ditvet action, Qunichi-Azam “pleaded for patience, and 
asked Muslims to orgunize the League so that all the 9 million Muslims 


‘night come under sts banter.” Much of the League's thitd day in Patna 
‘was devoted to debating the Palestine resolution. It warned the British gow= 
‘rumen “forthwith . . [to] stop the intlus of Jews into Palestine” dear 
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i problem of Palestine is the problem of Muslims of the whole 
reid nd tthe Bich Government fast do jsticn tothe Arb - 
Indian Muslims . .. will be prepared to make any stcifce ... to save 
the Arabs from British exploitation and Jewish usurpation.” In discussing 
this resolution, Abdul Sattar Khairi “said that both the British and tho 
Hindus were Jews to Muslims, that is, their enemies, In India, Mr, Gandhi 
was the leader of the Hindu Jews” Another League delegate, Abdul 
Khutig insisted that “Fhe real Jews of the West were the British, and those 
of the East were the Hindus, and both were the sons of Shylock” Jinnah 
intervened at that point, persuading Khaliq to “withdraw” his “sons of Shy- 
Jock” remark and insisting that “such statements were not in keeping with 
the dignity and of the League.”** y 

At Pata the Masi League reve to cate Muslin women's sb- 
committee headed by Fatima Jinnah, which would include thirty leading 
‘women from every province as well as from Delhi, Several women oa that 
committee, like Begum Shah Nawaz, all their lives had been emancipated 
from the crippling inhibitions of traditional Islamic purdah and were among. 
the most brilliant, attractive leaders of modern India. A graduate of Queen 
Mary's College in Lahore and chosen as a delegate to London's three Round 
‘Table conferences, Begum Shah Nawaz was the first and only woman to 
serve on the Muslin League's couneil from 1991 to 1957, when sho drew 
Hina tention to this serous gap in League merbersip and appa. He 
then nominated a Muslim women's central committee, at the other end 
whose spectrum were women like Begum Nawab Siddique Ali Khan of 
Nagpur who recalled: 


i ‘used to wear burqa 
I met the Quaid-i-Azam in 1838 at Patna... . T sed to wear 
in those days, At the suggestion of my husband T put of the burge 
fr the fst tne in my he before meting the Caen 
new ‘wos an extremely well-dressed person who was 
fined Thad an wali for fh. When T ered 
the drawing room, my eyes were fixed on the floor and my feet were 
trembling. As 1 looked up, I saw the Quaid-i-Azam standing before 
tne « «= fhe} stretced his hand fora handshake, lighly bowed 
down and shook hands. My Insband was very happy to see this, 
hho knew that 1 was the daughter of a renowed Qazi and had strong 
religious convictions; hence he was. skeptical i 1 would shake 
ee the resol 
Many conversative dlegates at Patni protested loudly against the resolu- 
tion te orgaian Muslin wou, fear Ht would pal at end to “purdah, 
which, thoy said, was scred to Islan” Jinnah, however, sntervened in 
support of the new subkcommnittes, diplomatically arguing, seet-construe- 
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Aiowist barrister that he was, that “the resolution only stated that women 
Ahould be given an opportunity to organize themselves under the League 
{in otder to support it” 

Jiust.as the League was becoming more wnified, Congress was confronted 
‘with struggle for power between militant young president, Subhas 
Chundra Bose, aod its conservative old guard led by Gandhi. Bose would, 
{ike Jinnah, be bailed as Netaji (“Great Leader”) by his growing army of 
followers, especially young Bengali students who shared none of Gandhi's 
ANersion to violent tactics or martial action, When Gandhi decided it would 
‘bo best for Congress to replace Bose in 1939 with Manlana Azad, Pattabhi 
Sitarumayya, or Jawaharlal, Netaji opted to fight for the honor of a second 
orm as president. Tt was Congresss first internal election battle, and Bose 
Won, mustering 1,580 votes to Sitaramayya's 1,377. He, however, found it 
{impossible to enjoy the power he had won; he received no cooperation from 
the members of the Working Committee, and his health broke down to- 
Hellion with the sudden collapse of support from his party's machine. So 
Hove resigned and started his own radical Forward Bloc party, Soon after 
{He war began he was imprisoned by the British, escaped to Germany, and 
{hence to Japan, where he led his Indian National Army in martial oppor 
tian to the 14), Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Gandhi's loyal Bihar disciple, replaced 
Hose a Congress president 

‘The Aga Khun visited Gandhi in January 1999, appealing to him to cone 
vince “Congres to settle with Jinnah if i is ut all possible."™* Gandhi was 
willing (0 try to reopen negotiations with the League and urged Nehru to 
seek information from Jinnah about the so-called atrocities in Con 
Provinces; Jinnah encouraged Fuziul Haq to compile and publish charges 
‘al “Munlin Sufferings under Congress Rule,” which came to light before 
the end of 1939 and Usted in grim detail more than 100 reports from Bihar, 
the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces of Muslims who were vio. 
Fray attacked, killed, or looted between July 1997 and August 1939. In all 
Of these cases local officials were charged with aiding Hindus and ignoring 
‘he complaints or eries of Muslims under attack. The noted causes of Hindus 
Muslim viots were the sume as they had always been—conllicts over land, 
ow slaughter, forms of worship antipathetical to one or the other religion's 
boliehs-only this time police were controlled by Congress Hindus. rather 
than British Christians. During the Muslim festival of 1d on February I, 
1959, for example, in Bihar's Kurwan, Barara, Kaitha, Nayagaon, Hasnaul, 
Morhaina, andl Machbil riots occurred, each of which was supposedly ink 
{inted by “an armed Hinds mob" atticking Muslin “assembled for Id prayer 
‘in the mosque,” where they went to perform that day's ritual cove sacrifice, 
At sone places the Mindy mob alleyedly: proyented Muslims from carrying 
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out their sacrifice by force, at others they bumed or robbed Muslim homes 
‘and crops while their owners were at prayer, elsewhere they attacked after 
the sacrifice ended, reportedly shouting "Gandhi Ki Jai" before killing or 
injuring the sacrifcers. In many villages, Muslim butchers were forced out 
‘of business, and "Muslims were coerced into giving up beef-eating” Some- 
times raucous marriage parties were the spur, at others it was noisy prayers 
or the abduction of women. There were reasons enough for conflict in most 
Indian villages at any time of year. Fazlul Haq’s report charged officialdom, 
however, with consistently taking only one side in such perennial struggles. 
“A Police Officer took the thumb impression of a Muslim om an ‘agreement 

waiving the right to perform cow-sacrifee,” in Ganspor, for example, “This 
Muslim and another were subsequently falsely prosecuted. 

Some Griecances of the Muslims, 1938-1939, a third report similar to 
the Pirpur and Fazhil Haq compilations, was published late in 1999 by the 
Publicity Committee of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League under the 
chairmanship of Mr, S. M, Shareef of Patna. Confining itselt to reports of 
atrocities against Muslims committed in Bihar, this Shareef report was far 
more detailed and extensive than both previous ones on which it was based, 
Some ninety “typical examples of oppression” were detailed in this report, 
which was studied and recommended to Congress leaders by senior Muslim 
advocate Khurshad Hasnan of Patna’s high court, as affording “opportunity 
to make enquiries about the correctness or otherwise of the incidents men 
peed of minority persecution coupled with British official indifer- 
‘ence mounted, Jinnah grew more frustrated and angry at his so-called 
British allies, fearing perhaps that Lord Brabourne’s unexpected death of 
cancer early in 1999 left him without any effective support in New Delht 
Lord Linlithgow, who still had more than a year left to his vicerega) term, 
seemed from Jinnah’s perspective partial to Gandhi and was strongly com: 
titted to implementing the federation capstone of the Act of 1935 he per- 
sonally had done so much to formulate, This could be adopted only by a 
united India, hence Viceray Linlithgow stressed in every major address his 
“deep conviction that upon unity depends the position and prestige of I 
before the nations, and her capacity to take her due place in the worl 

Sir Sikander’s Unionist party of Punjabi Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs all 
pulling together, however, was Linkithgow’s provincial model of the federal 
unity he envisioned ath center rather than anything Jinn ois League 
represented. Given the Punjab’s- primacy in any British war, ret 
Linlithgow was careful to keep Sir Sikander as happy as possible, courting 
‘and flattering hian with hospitality whenever he eon’, and receiving, i re= 
turn sepeated assurance that the Panjab would always romaln ‘Britain’ 
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“sword” More than a hundred million rupees were expended annually by 
the British raj on martial pay, pensions, and stores in the Punjab alone 
Jinnah nove felt threatened by Linlithgow as well as by Sikander. Fearing 
that each might abandon him for perfectly practical political reasons, Jinnah 
ueicled with regard to a proposed finance bill in March 1939 to reverse 
INinself ouce again, if only to remind these twe how important his continued 
Support renined to them both, 


Sir, I cannot possibly approve of the Budget as it has been presented 
to us, because we have no lot or share in it. Now, Sir, tho position of 
the All-India Muslim League Party in this Hlouse is'« very peculiar 
(no, Fortunately or unfortunately, we hold the balance in the House. 
If wo are supporting the Government, then I think the Finance Mem- 
Hor ean safely pllot this Bil to his satisfaction and he can carry this 
Rill without a comma of it being altered. . .. Sir, in the past we 
have been following the principle that ifthe Goverament brought in a 
Measure which was really for the good of the people, then we would 
support it... But, Sit, {see now that that policy most be altered, 

«Why do you expect us, I ask the Government, to draw the chest- 
Huts out of the fire on your behalf? Why do you expect us to continue 


to be subservient on the specious pleas which you put forward before 
wes 


{twas Jiunah's most forthright explanation of the policy of mutual “sup 

ort” he and the British central government adopted in 1935, He was, how- 
fer, open in warning Congress not to misread his message to government, 
‘which ended with a curt, "You may go on your own way.” "On the other 
Thad, regards the Congress Party,” Jinnah continued, “the Congress Party 
li Hot only hostile to tho Muslim League but they are inimical. Therefore, 1 
fy to them that cooperation between you and us is not possible... . But 
ot me toll youn! 1 tell both of you—that you alone or this organisation 
lone or both combined will never succeed in destroying our souls. You will 
‘never be able to destroy that culture which we have inherited, the Islamic 
allure, and that spit will live, is going to live and has lived. You may 
overpower ss You thay oppress ns; and you ean do your worst. But we have 
‘nme to the conclusion and. we have now made a grim resolve that we shall 
iio downy tf we have to go down, ighting,”* 

At this dangerous thne Jinnah seems to have sensed his own perilous 
‘mortality 4s woll, for on May 90, 1999, he signed his last will antl testament, 
Appointing Patinng, Liaquat AM Khan, and his Bombay solicitor, Mahomed 
‘Alli Chaiwalla, joint exoentors aid trustees of his estate, “All shares stocks 
tnd securites and euzrent accounts now standing in tho name of my sister 
Hatin Jinnah are her absolute property. L have given thea all to her by 
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‘way of gifts during my hfe time and T confirm the same, and she can dispose 
them of [sic] in any manner she pleases as her absolute property." He also 
left her his houses and their contents, his cars, and a lifetime income of 
2,000 rupees a month to be paid from his other properties. To his three 
other sisters, Rahemat Cassimbhoy Jamal, Mariam Abdinbhoy Peerbhoy, and 
Shareen Jinnah he left a living of 100 rupees a month, as he did to his 
brother Ahmed. For his daughter (not named in the will), Jinnah set apart 
200,000 rupees to be invested in order to provide her with @ living, “which 
will at 68 bring in income of Rs 1000/—," proving that financially at least 
Te was mot unortiades in. never sdopting Inks eit rohit agnt 
charging or accepting any interest. After his daughter's death, the 200, 
rapes corpus was “tobe avided equally bewec her children slot fe 
rales,” though if she had no chiklren that sum would cone Tet 

‘estate to be equally divided among Alighar [sic] University, 
left 50,000 rupees to the University of Bombay, and 25,000 each to Bombay's 
Anjuman-i-lam School and the Arabic College of Delhi. 

‘On September 3, 1939, Lord Linlithgow broadcast the news of Ger- 
‘many’ invasion of Foland. Linlithgow met with Gandhi for almost two 
hours the following day, after which the viceroy saw Jinnah, Sikander, 
Jealous at not having been invited to the viceregal mansion as wel, sent a 
message asking Linlithgow “that nothing should bo done to inflate Jinnah 
‘or make him more dificult to deal with. Sikandar [sic] also repeated what 
hie had already said in public, that the Punjab and Bengal were wholly be- 
hind the Government én the proscention of the war whatever Jinnah and 
his friends might say." Jinnah “regretted” Sikander’s attempt to “rush in 
front of his colleagues in the Muslim League to pledge co-operation” and 
cautioned Linlithgow that Sir Sikander alone “could not deliver the goods.” 
Jinnah appealed to the viceroy for “something positive” to take back to his 
party to help him rally Muslim support for the war. Asked if he wanted 
‘Congress ministries thrown out, Jinnah rephed, "Yes! Turn them out at 
‘once. Nothing else will bring them to their senses. .. They will never 
stand by you."* During this conversation on September 4, 1939, moreover, 
Jinnah revealed to the viceroy that he now believed the only ultimate po- 
Titical solution for India “lay in partition.” 

‘Gandhi initially assured the viceroy of his “full and unconditional” per- 
sonal support in the war, speaking “with an English heart,"** but then ex: 
plained that he could not commit Congress, Nor would the Mahatma’s post 
tion be endoned either by Nehm or the Working Committee. Linlithgow 
read King George's message to Loth houses of Delhi's legislature on Sep 
tember 11, 1989, explaining that “the compulsion of the present international 
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fituation” required suspension of all preparations for federation, while re- 

taining that idea “as our objective.” India’s princes had, in fact, proved 
reluctant to commit themselves to federation of any kind, with less thas 
tworffths having expressed willingness to participate in the 1935 scheme 
{hut was to have given them one-third of the seats in the Legislature's lower 
house and two-lfths ofall seats in the upper house. Congress worked hard 
fit secking to politcize states, to democratize their representation, which 
‘nude Jinnah's League all the more intransigent toward the federation “um- 
Iwella that bad begun to sound like just one moce “Hindu raj” trap set for 
Mustins. 

‘Nehew was in China when the war started. He returned to join the Con- 
ors Working Committee, chairing its three-man war committee that in- 
fluded Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad, On September 11, Nehru went to 
‘Wicdha to draft the Committee's response to the viceroy’s declarations, A 
coreeted draft,” rewritten next day, was released to the press on Septem- 
‘bot 14 us the Working Committee's Resohution on India and tho War.” 
“Congress has ropeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the ideology and 
practice of fascism and Nazism and their glorification of war and violence 
‘unl the suppression of the human spirit... . If the war is to defend the 
tatts quo, linpesialist possessions, colonies, vested interests and privileges, 
then India ean have nothing to do with it% Linlithgow wrote Zetland, re- 
pprting on the Congress resolution Jawabarlal had drafted, “It is « tragedy 
iv many ways that at a time such as this we should have in so important a 
nition « doctrinaire like Nehru with his amateur knowledge of foreign 
Petes tof he nteoationnt aga They Doth knew that “the wm 

awn quantity” concerning the war was Gandhi, and on September 26 
Linlithgow invited the Mahatma to see him 

“1 a off to Simla again,” Gandhi wrote Jawaharlal, modestly adding “L 
440 only to act as intermediary. You will send me instructions if any. T da 
hope you will be ready to answer invitation, if it comes. Love. Bapa."* 
Aboard his train to Simla on September 25, Gandhi revealed his change of 
heart. 


My personal reaction towards this war is one of greater horror than 
ever before, Iwas not s0 disconsolate before as Lam today. But the 
{greater horror would prevent. ine today from becoming the self- 
pointed recruiting sergeant that I had become during the last war 
And yet, strange as 1 may appear, sy sympathies are wholly with 
tho Allies... * But assuming that God has endowed me with full, 

fers (which He never does), L would st once ask the English to 
ay cow) arms, tne all thee vastaly, take prio tn bolnye culled “Little 
Vayglanders” andl defy oll the totalitatians of the warkt to do heir 
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worst. Englishmen will then die unresistingly and go down to history 
as heroes of non-violence. 1 would further invite Tndins *0 eo 

‘operate with Englishmen in this godly martyrdom. It would be an in- 

See rea droea eaters othe blot ofthe own 

bodies, not of their so-called enemies . . . even at the risk of being 

misunderstood, I must aet in obedience to “the still mall voice." 

‘To Linlithgow, Gandhi explained his decision “to stand aside” from the 
Working Comittee because of his age, noting that had he been “ten or 
[ifteen years younger, things might possibly have gone differently.'” The 
viceroy hoped to convince Gandhi at least to support his idea of a defence 
liaison committee of leading Congress and League politicians, as well as of 
princes, to help fashion official policy throughout the war, Indeed, Lin- 
Tithgow invited no fewer than fty-two leading Indians to Simla at this 
time, including Jinnah, whom he had hoped would join the meeting with 
Gandhi, Jinnah, however, dodged the Mahatma, explaining “that he was 
too busy to come until after Ist October.” The viceroy explained to Gandhi 
that he “could not disregard the legitimate claims of the Muslims and the 
Princes,” though he recognized the “bitterness of communal feeling’ and 
“incompatibility” of the policies of Congress and the League, Gandhi re- 
plied that Britain should leave Indians to resolve the problem of “achieving 
tunity” themselves, And after three hours of futile discussion, Gandhi 
“begged” Linlithgow not to consult the Muslim League, 

“Tes likely that the British Government will try to play off the Congress 
against tho Muslim League und the princes,” Nehra wrote his friend Krishna 
Menon at this time’ The day after Gandhi met Linlithgow, Secretary of 
State Zetland stated in Westminster that “the time has been ill chosen by 
the leaders of the Congress for a reiteration of their claims.” Nehru replied 
angrily on September 29, and once again his temper proved his own worst 
‘enemy, serving Jinnah far better than Congress. He had misread the strength 
of his Labour party support in London, even as he had long underestimated 
Finnah's power. Gandhi's “personal” intial response to Linlithgow, support- 
ing the war effort with “an English heart” would have proved a far wiser 
political posture for Congress throughout the war. 

On October 5, Jinnah arrived at the viceregal palace, “friendly and co- 
operative,” and “began by thanking Linlithgow for helping to keep the 
‘Muslims together and Linlithgow replied that it was in the public interest 
for the Muslin: point of view to be fully and competently expressed." 
Jinnah pleaded for “more protection” for Muslims, but Linlithgow frankly 
{Informed him that after studying the charges of persecution in Congress 
provinces he “could find no specific instances of oppression.” Jinnah argued 
that “Hindus had w ‘subtle intention’ to vindormine the Muslin position, as 
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for example in the instruction issued in the North-West Frontier Frovince 
{or compulsory teaching of Hindi.” Meanwhile, Labour leader Sir Stafford. 
Gripps was urging Jawaharlal “not to acoept anything short of conclusive 
Action and to see ta i that the Congress stood firm ax a rock,” in a letter 
dated October 11, 1939 That saine day Nebr told the All-tndia Congress 
Committee, convened at Wardha: “A slave India cannot help Britain, We 
ant {0 assume contol of our government and when we are free we can 
lp the democracies." Gandhi took Jawaharla's impulsive lead and issued 
his own statement from Wardha the next day, finding the viceroy’s coldly 
oncommittal declaration of Britain’s unchanged “objectives” toward India 
“profoundly disappointing,” “The long statement made by the Viceroy sim 
ly shows that the old poliey of divide and rule is to continue. So far as I 
un see the Congress will be no party to it, nor can the India of Congress 
lonenption be a partuer with Britain in her war with Herr Hitler.” 

Jinnah said nothing, He waited (one suspects with baited breath) for 
‘iy rival party's Working Committee to meet, to follow their revolutionary 
euler Helter-skelter into the “wildemess’-out of provincial office. It did 
owt at Wardha on October 22 and concurred that it could not “possibly 
We Any support to Great Britain, for it would amount to un endorsement 
Of the imperialist policy which the Congress has always sought to end, AS 
‘list stop in this direction the Comunittee call upon the Congress Ministries 
{o ton their resignations. Did Nebr and bis colleagues believe that by 
withclrawing their provincial support, Britain's government of India would 
full? Or did they hope that in acting so dramatically they might strengthen 
Kishours leverage in London? Or was this designed as a rallying ery to 
India’s masses to prepare once snore for revolutionary struggle? 

Jinnah then met with Linlithgow, Gandhi, and Rajendra Prasad in New 
Delhi on November 1, 1959 They all gathered at his new house at No. 10 
‘Auringreh Road, then “drove to Viceroy’s House in Jinnab's car.”™ That 
Aunnnit meeting continued, without Nehru, at Jinnab’s house after Gandhi 
tnd Pras left the viceroy, bat the new round of “communal talks” did not 
Hint long-—nor did it solve anything-Gandhi concluding, as he had felt bee 
fore they met, that “Janab [Mr.} Jinnah Saheb [Sie} looks to the British 
Power to safeyuurd the Muslim rights, Nothing that the Congress ean do 


concede wil satity hie." 
On November 5, Linlithgow reported the “failure” of the talks as Con: 
{steas provinelal ministries resigned, one after another, obliging British gov 
‘emiory to revert 0 thoroughly autocratic ordinance raj, “Anonymous plac 
sels" passed through the countryside “asking people to eut wires and tear 
rll,” Gane reported to Nehru, "My wn opinion is that thexe is at 
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present no atmosphere for civil disobedience. IF people take the law into 
Gat coca bade Tsun give -up ome of tell Gacbedince tae: 
ment" To Krishna Menon in London, Jawaharlal wrote the next day: 
“Our position is one of noncooperatioa but have not as yet thought of any: 
‘thing more." Then Gandhi appealed to Jinnah through his Harijan jour- 
nal, taking a much more conciliatory tone: “British refusal to make the 
required declaration of British war aims about India has perhaps come 1s 
«blessing in disguise. It removes the Congress out of the way to enable the 
Muslim League to make its choice, unfettered by the Congress administra- 
tion in eight Provinces [Assam, Bihar, Bombay, CP, Madras, Orissa, UP 
and N-W FP], as to whether it will ight for the independence of an un- 
divided India. | hope that the League does not want to viviseet India... « 
Presently the talks between Janab Jinnah Saheb and Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru will be resumed. Let us hope that they will result in producing a 
basis for a lasting solution of the communal tangle."® 
But Jinnah had long since decided in favor of a separate and equal na- 
tion for Muslim India. Only the precise timing for announcing his intentions 
remained to be resolved, Great negotiator that he was, he knew how im- 
tant timing could be for political, as well as Tegal, advantage, Unlike 
Jawaharlal he never acted on impulse. If anything, he was more cold- 
blooded than Linlithgow and Zetland—and more patient, It must have given 
him great satisfaction afte all, to have the viceroy, Gandhi, and Congress 
president Prasad come to his sitting room and drive in his Packard Hight 
to the viceregal palace. Premature slamming of the door to all negotiations 
would have robbed him of the crowning delight of political gamesmanship, 
Tt would have been too easy to come out flatly for Pakistan, moreover, 
shouting his demand from rooftops, as Rahrmat Ali had done in England for 
the past six years. Indeed, All, who fist publicized the PAKISTAN demand, 
was left a lonely man to die in England, with his remains always under 
foreign soil. Such might easily have been Jinnah's fato as wel, but for his 
unique capacity to make the most of every political option and opportunity. 
At this time more than ever before, Jinnah’s mind focused on Islam and the 
‘Qur'an. At the end of the Muslim month of fasting, which fell on November 
13 in 1939, he was given viceregal permission to brondeast his frst Id Festi- 
message, addressing himself particularly to “the young ... . for it is 
‘who will henceforth have to bear the burden of our aspirations." 
Though clearly conscious of how frail his body had become, he was equally 
determined to Keep aloft as he inched forward on the high wire he walked. 
Jamah urged his “young friends” to study John Morley’s On Compromise 
in this tall, for as he himself bad learned from what Morley: wrote, “tix 
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‘worth while to take pains to find out the best way of doing a given task, . 
“to scorn delights and live laborious days’ in order to make as sure as we 
can of having the best opinion." 

Since March of 1939, Jinnah had been chairing a subcommittee of his 
Working Committee, on which Sir Sikander, Ligquat Ali, and Fazhl Haq 
but to consider various schemes for India’s political future. Pakistan was one 
option. Sikander proposed an alternative “Outline of A Scheme of Indian 
Vederation” with seven “zones,” the first and last of which were essentially 
Rast and West Pakistan, The League had moved closer toward choosing its 
future course of action by December 1939, but the pressures of war and his 
‘own precarious health made Jinnah decide to postpone his party's annual 
sexsion till the following spring. He did not, however, wish to let the year 
‘an without reminding the world of the League's power and without broad 
‘outing its policy. On December 2, 1999, therefore, he issued a dramatic 
proclamation, announcing his choice of Friday, December 22, as a “Day of 
Deliverance and thanksgiving as a mark of relief that the Congress regime 
Jus at lst ceased to function. Jinnah’s resolution stated that 


++ le Congross Ministry has conclusively demonstrated and 
proved the falsehood of the Congress claim that st represents all in- 
{erests justly and fairly, by its decidedly anti-Muslim policy. 


+ +s tho Congress Ministry [sic] both in the discharge of their duties 
‘of the administration andl in the legislatures have done their best to 
Hout the Muslim opinion, to destroy Muslim culture, and have inter- 
fered with their religious and social life, and trampled upon their 
‘economic and. political rights; that in matters of differences and dis- 
putes the Congress . .. invariably have sided with, supported and. 
hulvanced the cause of the Findus in total disregard and to the preju 
Alice of the Must interests. 


‘The Congress Governments constantly intedfered with the legitimate 
and routine duties of district officers even in petty matters to the 
serious dottimout of the Musalmans, and thereby created am atmo- 
sphere which spread the belief amongst the Hindu public that there 
was established a Hind raj, and emboldened the Hindus, most 
G to l-teat Muslims at various places and latrfere wth 
thoi olementary rights of freedom. 


Gi 


ulhi felt as soon as he read this that any prospect of resolving the 


‘Hindu-Muslim problem by further talks was aver.”” Nehru, learning 1 be 
less impulsive, wrote Jinnah next day". . . what has oppressed mo tersibly 
since yesterday 9 the realisation that our sense of valies and objectives in 
Io aul politics differs so very greatly. Thad hoped, after our conversations, 
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‘that this was not so great, but now the gulf appears to be wider than ever."" 
Jinnah agreed it was “not possible to carry on talks regarding the Hindu- 
Muslim settlement . .. tll we reach an agreement with regard to the mi- 
nority problem.” Highwire negotiator that he was, however, he never lost 
his temperate balance and was never to discard the lat life line of possible 
future contact, “T can only say that if you desire to discuss the matter fur- 
ther I am at your disposal” 

‘The Congress press now dubbed Jinnah “Dictator of Malabar Hills.”"* 
Some of Jinnah’ own most trusted lieutenants including thirty-sever-year- 
‘ld Ispabani, received a “rude shock” upon reading the resolution 


1 did not expect such a command from you, because you have all 
along kept polities on a very high and strong pedestal, . . « I, how: 
‘ever, felt that some strong reason must have driven you to issue your 
ominand for the observance ofthis day, Jet me now. what 
pled you to take the step. . . . The progressive elements tn # 
Tague whe followed you bly when you acively Sok wp cudesa 
‘on behalf of the unfortunate down-trodden Muslims of India, find to 
their utmost regret and disappointment, that you are gradually drift. 
{ng more and more Sato the arms of reactionaries and “jee hoozoors’ 
{yes men]. Those whom we despised, not many years ago, seem to 
have lined up in the front rank of your supporters and advisers. As a 
result, the League's poly in general is being based on Sir Sikundar's 
tnd Facial Hugs dictation, © Sir is not time that you take 
stock of the whole situation and put down your foot with firmness?” 


Sixteen Muslim League members of Bengals Legislative Assembly, more- 
‘over, followed the lead of Abdur Rahman Siddiqi in openly breaking with 
their quaid over what they considered an itreparable shock to Indian unity. 

Jinnah decided to issue a longer statement to the press a few days later, 
“since the guilty do not admit their guilt and public memory is short."* 
He retraced Muslim grievances against Congress ministries from the start 
of their tenure, referring to the Picpur and other League reports. He also 
reprinted the “direct action” resolution adopted at the Patna League session. 
As soon as the Congress ministries resigned, Jinnah “immediately decided 
to appeal for the observance of a day to express our relief and to show its 
intensity in a matter that would force ears that had hitherto been deaf to 
listen to us" (What a descriptive way for one whose voice and lings were 
fast failing to make himself heard.) He had chosen a Friday so that Muslim 
event, be closed, and Mustim workers would either stay 
mosqque for communal prayers 

Jinnah won strong support from South Inelin's "Dravkdistan” Justice party 
lender, Periyar ¥ V. Bamaswamt Naickor (1880-1974) for his Day af De 
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liverance. He called upon his party as well as all Dravidians to celebrate 
December 22 “on « grand seale , . . torrid the country of the menace of the 
Congress.” Similar statements of enthusiastic support were voiced by lead- 
fr of the All India Depressed Classes Association aud smaller Anglo-Indian 
47bups It would be impossible to say how many people turned out to cele 
rate the Day of Deliverance, but many resolutions similar to those origi 
rally proposed by Jinnah were adopted. A full-page advertisement of the 
‘iy’ ran in the Times of India, but Gandhi judged that “it seems to have 
{allen flat everywhere."* At the public meeting in Bombay, Sir Currimbhoy. 
Mbrahim of the Muslim League moved the resolution, and Dr, B. R. Am 
bedkus, Untouchable leader of the Independent Labour party, seconded it. 

Sir Stafford Cripps was in India at this time, having come to test the 
feasibility of Labour's plan to push Britain’s cabinet into proclaiming its 
linmectiate willingness to grant dominion status to India and to concede 
Anda’ right to convene its own constituent assembly “immediately [when] 
the war is over, or before that time if opportunity occurs." Cripps re- 
Yealed his seheme to Nehru and Gandhi and soon learned there were other 
Yolces in Inclia as well when he met with Liaquat, Sikander, and on De= 
ember 15 with Jinnab himself. Jinnah insisted that "a Constituent Assembly 
Wiis not the correet procedure until you had kicked out Great Britain,” 
‘nuing that “the power factor hd to be decided frst.” Before leaving 
India, Cripps advised Linlithgow to take a fresh approach to resolving the 
HindwMuslim conflict and urged him to “go in at the right moment, try to 
ot both sides together, anid make them write down im so many words pre« 
‘cisely what they wanted and in what terms they were prepared to reach an 
ygreoment.""' That was the arbitrator's technique of conflict resolution 
Cripps would adyise Mountbatten to try, effectively, after the war. 

Cripps returned home, proposing to Zetland an immediate declaration 
together with the appointinent of national leaders to the viceroy’s executive 
oumell and the election of a constituent assembly that would take decisions 
‘on the principle of a simple majority. This condition was an anathema to 
Jinnah, who insisted that a tworthirds majority be mandatory for any “con 
inal issue"; Congress though, would not hear of such abandonment of 
desnooratic principle, Then Linlithgow toured Bombay in early January and 
spoke before the Orient Club, annowicing that “full Dominion Status « 
‘of the Statute of Westiinster vasiety” was the goal of His Maj 


‘emmment toward India, and they were prepared immediately to add “a small 
‘number of Indian political leaders to his executive council, to reopen the 
entire scheme of the Act of 1985 “as soon as practicable.” It was the fruit 
of Cippe's “unolficial” mission and advice, reflecting, the growing concem 
In London ayer tho perils of Indian wartine now-eooperation. Had Line 
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lithgow made such a speech the previous October, Congress might never 
have withdrawn from provincial administrations and there would have been 
10 Day of Deliverance, 

Jinnah seemed increasingly preoccupied from this time till his death 
‘with questions of disease and its diagnosis, and thus he was wont to put 
other Ills in terms of “disease.” “The constitutional maladies from which 
India at present suffers may best be described as symptoms of a disease 
inherent in the body-politic,” he wrote for London's Time and Tide of 
January 19, 1940. “Without diagnosing the disease, no understanding of the 
symptoms is possible and no remedy can suggest itself. Let us, therefore, 
first diagnose the disease, then consider the symptoms and finally arrive at 
the remedy." Such was Jinnah’s thinking as he braced himself for the final 
stretch across the high wire, balanced precariously over the abyss of his 
‘own mortality, For in March, “As we travelled from Bombay to New Delhi,” 
Fatima recalled, “be had a slight temperature. After dinner, as he lay on his 
berth, suddenly he gasped with pain and moaned loud enough for me to 
hear above the noise of the rattling train, I sat up and went to his side. He 
was in such pain that he could not speak. He pointed with his finger to a 
spot in the middle of his back, to the right of the spinal cord. His face was 
contorted with pain, and since we were in a compartmental train 1 could 
not rush out for medical aid. 1 frst massaged the spot which he had indi- 
cated, but my ministration seemed to do him little good. . .. The train 
steamed into Delhi station in the early hours of the morning and soon we 
‘were at 10 Aurangzeb Road. . . . I phoned his doctor whose diagnosis was 
that my brother had pleurisy and that he must stay in bed for about a fort- 
night. As soon as the doctor left, my brother said, ‘What bad luck. It is an 
important session. My participation is essential, And here I am, confined to 
bed’ Two restless days later he was up and at work”® He went to meot 
Linlithgow on March 13, and “he used the occasion to assure the Viceroy 
that the Muslims would not retard the war effort if an undertaking was 
siven to them that no political settlement would be reached with the Con- 
sess without the previous consent of the Muslims. The Viceroy . .. re- 
acted favourably and said he would communicate his views to London." 

Jinnah had little more than a week to recover his strength from the 
strain of meeting with the viceroy to the start of his journey to Lathore, ite 
self wracked by violent illness on the eve of the League's most momentous 
‘meting. On March 19, 1940, “ike a bolt from the blue, Lahore had the im- 
pact of a bloody drama in which scores of Khaksars, inchuding their lion 
hearted Salar, Agha Zaigham (chest measurement 48") were morcilessly 
butchered by the Panjab Police under the command of the Senior Super 
{intondent of Police, Mr, D, Gainsford, who had his nose chopped of in the 
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bargain,” Mian Mohammad Sha, junior reporter at the time, recalled, not- 
{ng that the ensuing curfew “temporarily converted the gay city of Lahore 
into a political graveyard.” Paramilitary Muslim Khaksars were as hostile 
Aayward the Muslim League as they were anti-Hlindu and ant-Sikh. 

‘As Khaksar unrest continued to plague Lahore toward the eve of the 
scheduled meeting, Sir Sikander phoned Jinnah in New Delhi to ask if the 
session would net best be “postponed to another suitable date?” Quaid-- 
‘Araun’s answer was an emphatic no, but he did instruct the premier of the 
Punjab to “abandon” all “azrangements for taking me out in a proces- 
sion’... out of respect to the memory of the Khakssr martyrs. On the 
morning of March 22, 1940, Jinnah quietly arrived in Lahore by the frontier 
nail train and motored straight from the railway station to the Mayo Hos- 
pital, where he “visited in a general ward each one of the wounded 
Khaksurs," Shafi recalled, insisting that “This had a soothing effect on the 
lucerated hearts of the people of Lahore.” As a whole, however, the Khaksars 
‘never were reconciled to Jinnab’s leadership and tried more than once in 
the next few years to assassinate him. 

More that 60,000 Muslims: gathered inside the gigantic tent erected in 
Minto (now Allama tqbal) Park, within view of the lofty marble minarets 
of the beautiful Badshabi Masjid and Shab Jehan’s Great Fort. Lahore, « 
toensing center of Muslim power in South Asia since the eleventh century, 
‘capital of the Punjab, and eultural heartland of Mughal India, was about to 
tive birth to the League's "Pakistan Resolution. Jinnaly wore ax achkat 
‘and choridar pyjamas, traditional Punjabi garb, and entered the packed 
Panda at 2:25 vat. on March 22, A regal throne awaited him at center 
tage A lower throne to the right was for Fatima clad in a pale, ivory silken 
Aurl, They wore surrounded by a sturdy cadre of Bombay Muslim League 
tutional guatds, whose glittering swords remained drawn throughout that 
Friday session, sharp reminders to all Khaksars inside the pandal to behave 
‘homselves in the presence of the Quatd--Azam. 

Deafening shouts of "Zindabad” welcomed Jinnah as he rose to walk to 
‘He microphone, He started speaking in Urdu as the reception committee 
chairman, the nawab of Mumdot, who introduced him had done, but soon 
shifted to Iinglish, apologizing to the mass audience as he gestured toward 
tho press corps: "The world is watching us, so let me have your permission 
to have my say ih English.” At that point there were some murmurs of 
‘angry protest, but Jinnah “stood calmly; and while the erowel settled into 
silence, he lit & cigarette and looked over them with his compelling eye,” 

w witness recalled. "From then, they listened and did not utter a word." 
“He spoke for nearly two hour,” the Times of India reported, “his voice 
wow deep and trenchant, now light and ironic. Such was the dominance of 
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his personality thet, despite the improbability of more than a fraction of his 
audience understanding English, he held his hearers and played with pal- 
pable effect on their emotions." It was his largest audience, his greatest 
performance to date. Muslim India's foremost leaders were there, and the 
overflow crowd filled the park outside, with close to 100,000 Punjabis, 
Sindhis, Bengalis, Pathans, and Baluchis gathered to hear their Quaid-- 
‘Azam’s voice, He must have seemed no less than a Mughal emperor resur- 
rected, Thanks to Associated Press International, Reuters, and UPI, Jinnah’s 
message at Lahore was cabled that evening the world over, and expecially 
perused with tea that same day in London's Atheneum, studied and uncler- 
lined at Whitehall and Downing Street, discussed in the City, and debated 
in Westminster. 


‘The last session of the All-India Muslim League took place at Pa 
in December 1938, Since then many developments have taken place, 
‘Now, what is our position with regard to the future Constitution? It 
fs that, as soon as circumstances permit, ot immediately after the 
at the latest, the whole problem of India's future Constitution must 
be examined de novo, and the Act of 1935 must go once for all. We 
do not believe in asking the British Government to make declara- 
tions. These declarations are really of no use.” 


Jinnah then reflected on the most recent session of Congress, which had 
been meeting for the past week in central India’s Ramgarh under its newly 
lected Muslim president, Maulana Azad, and which Gandhi attended, “And 
this now is what Mr. Gandhi said on the 20th of March, 1040, He says: To 
‘me, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harijans are all alike. I cannot be frivolous 
‘but I think he is frivolous~'I cannot be frivolous when I talk of Quaid-l-Azam 
Jinnah. He is my brother’* “The only difference is this, that brother Gandhi 
hhas three votes and I have only one vote” commented Jinnah acerbically, as 
hhe continued, quoting from Gandhi's speech: "'T would be happy indeed if 
he could keep me in his pocket. 1 do not know really what to say to this 
latest offer of his.” Jinnah remarked smiling wryly. Then speaking to Gan- 
hi, Jinnah added, “Why not come as a Hindu leader proudly representing 
‘your people and let me meet you proudly representing the Musalmans? 
‘This is all that I have to say so far as the Congress is concermed."** 

Jinnah felt completely sccure, of course, in suggesting this formula for 
“resolving” their problems, knowing not only that Congress had put its lead 
ing Muslim at the pinnacle of the party that year, but also that an azad 
(free) Muslin conference was to be held the next month in Delhi, to which 
all non-League Muslim patties were invited "to dissociate themyelyes from 
Muslim League polities and to assert the general Congress demu 
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‘Nehinu explained it to Krishna Menon, while insisting: “This is not being or- 
unized by the Congress as such, though Congress Muslims will take a 
Trading part” Rather than growing more receptive to admitting “Hindu” 
Identity, Congress had thus become more determined than ever to prove its 
‘comprehensively national character—and was to remain sominssting that 
religions bias played no role in its deliberations, policies, or programs. 

Jinnah and his party were no loager willing to retain mere “minority” 
status, and the capital of the Punjab had been chosen purposely as the place 
{to announce the Mustim League's newborn resolve. 


It has always been taken for granted mistakenly that the Musalmans 
‘ur 4 minority, and of course we have got used to it for such a long 
time that these settled notions sometimes are very dificult to remove, 
‘The Musalmans are not a minority. The Musalmans are a nation by 
tiny definition, 


i problem in India is not of an inter-communal but manifestly of 
‘an international character, and it must be treated as such. So Jong as 
this basic and fundamental truth is not realized, any coostitution that 
nay be built will result in disaster and will prove destructive and 
Awful not only to the Musalmans, but also to the British and 
Hindus. If the British Government are really in earnest and sincere 
to secure the peace and happiness of the people of this Subcontinent, 
the ouily course open to us all isto allow the major nations separate 
‘homelands, by dividing India into “autonomous national States."* 


Jonah did not use the name Pakistan, nor would i appear in the Forthoom- 
‘ng Lahore resolution. He had, nonetheless, obviously given much thought, 
Hot simply to this finmediate “solution” for the Hindw-Muslim peoblem but 
‘ahi to the long-range international implications of partition. Jinnah 0 
Jonger questioned either the wisdom, viability, or aftermath impact of par- 
tition but had decided by the spring of 1940 that this was the only long 
{ori resolution to India’s foremost problern. 

Jiinab’s Lahore address lowered the final curtain on any prospects for 
(single vnited independent India. "Those who waderstood him enough to 
now that ance his mind was made up he never reverted to any earlier po- 
sition realized how momentous a pronouncement their Quaidt-Azim had 
Jit made, ‘The rest of the workd would take at least seven years to appre- 
‘inte that he literally meant every word he hal uttered that important after- 
noon in March, There was no turning back. ‘The ambassador of Hindus 
Muslim unity hac totally transformed himself into Pakistan's great leader, 
All that remained was for his party frst, then his inchoate nation, and then 
‘is British alli to agree tothe forwla he had revolved upon, As for Gane 
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hi, Nehru, Azad and the rest, they were advocates of a neighbor state and 
would be dealt with according to classic canons of diplomacy. The crowd 
‘went wild with acclamation as he stepped from the microphone and returned. 
to his throne to lead his sister from the pandal. He had crossed the high 
‘wire without falling. His hand trembled as he lita fresh cigarette, but his 
lungs had held and his voice had remained audible, It had been truly a 
stellar performance, worthy of the lead role he alone could cominand in this 


‘company. 
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Lahore to Delhi 
(1940-42) 


‘The historic Pakistan resolution was hammered into final form at Lahore 
after Quaid-icAzam finished speaking, The League's Subjects Committee 
met to argue aver their draft through the early honrs of Saturday, March 
3, and it was not until late afternoon that unanimity was reached. Sir 
Sikunder found the concept of partition insupportable till the bitter end, for 
‘twas at once a repudiation of his Unionist party's basic platform of Hindw- 
Muslin-Sikh coexistence, and of his potential to win personal leadership 
faver the League, After hearing how enthusiastically Jinnah’s speech was 
roceivedl, however, Sikander must have known that his days of aspiring to 
supreme leadership of the Muslims of India were numbered. Even in the 
heart of his home province that moming an angry crowd of young Muslim 
‘League militants marched round the pandal, while the Subjects Committee 
ict inside, shouting “Sikander Murdabad” (“Death to Sikander"), Hearing 
that most popular curse connected to his own name in Lahore must have 
given him pause, When Jinnah appeared, however, the young men changed 
thelr ery to “Quaidhi-Azam Zindabod!™ Whoever had trained and orches- 
trated that chorus had done an effective job, 

Jinnah presided over the second day's session of the Lahore League. 
Mualul Hag, who chaired the Subjects Committee, moved the first resols- 
‘low, the most famous third paragraph of which stated: 


‘That i is the considered view of this Session of the All-India Muslim 
Teague that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country 
for acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following, 
Inasie principles, viz, thit geogrmphically contiguous units are do- 
‘mareated Into regions whieh shoul be so constituted, with such ter- 
ritovial tendjustments ox say be necessary, that the areas in which 
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the Muslims are numerically in @ majority, as in the North-Western 

and Faster zones of India, should be grouped to constitute Inde- 

pendent States in which the constituent units shall be autonomous 
and sovereign? 

Pakistan was not explicitly mentioned; nor was it clear from the Jan- 
‘guage of the resolution whether a single Muslim state of both “zones” had 
been envisioned or two separate “autonomous” independent states, one in 
the Northwest, the other in the Eastern (Bangladesh) zone, Sher+i-Bengal 
(“Lion of Bengal") Fazhil Hag at least appears to have had the latter in 
mind when he drafted the resolution and read it aloud, But Jinnah was the 
Jeader; and when asked by reporters if this resolution meant one, or more 
than one, Muslim nation, his unequivocal answer sealed the fate of Bengals 
Muslim majority. India's newspaper headlines nest day pronounced the 
Lahore resolution, a single “Pakistan Resolution,” and yo it remained, 

Sikander held out for some form of federating central government to 
unite the “sovereign constituent units” and insisted till his death in Decem- 
ber 1942 that the Lahore resolution was only “bargaining point” for the 
League. For Sikander, indeed it was, but not for Jinnah, Punjab governor, 
‘Sir Heary Craik, reported the resolution to Linlithgow as “a very effective 
ripaste to Congress as it torpedoed the Congress claim to speak for tndia.”™ 

A few days later Gandhi was asked: “Do you intend to start general civil 
disobedience although Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah has declared war against Hin- 
‘dus and has got the Muslim League to pass a resolution favouring vivisec= 
tion of India into two? If you do, what becomes of your formula that there 
fs no swaraj without communal unity?” To this he replied: "I admit that the 
step taken by the Muslim League at Lahore creates a baffling situation, But 
1 do not regard itso baffling as to make disobedience an impossibility... « 
‘The Muslims must have the same right of scf-determination that the rest of 
India has. We are at present a joint family. Any member may claim a 
division."* 

Other leaders of Congress reacted! mare strongly, “I consider it a sign of 
4 diseased mentality that Mr, Jinnah has brought himself to look upon the 
idea of one India as a misconception and the cause of most of our trouble,” 
argued Chakravarti Rajagopalachari (C.R.) (1879-1972) of Madras, who 
was to become first Indian governor-general? Nehru wrote of the resolution 
as “Jinnabs fantastic proposals,” reading it.as a ca’s paw of British imperial 
uplicity* At Ramgarh, Congress had resolved that "India’s constitution 
aust be based on independence, democracy and national. unity,” repudi- 
ting “attempts to divide India orto split up her nationhood. “* 

Linquat AK Khan convened the third day's proceedings of the Lahoxe 
League shortly before noon, announcing that “the Quaieht-Azaun would ar. 
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tive a little late.” Jinnah, though exhausted, managed to muster strength 
enough to appear inside the pandal shortly after the meeting commenced. 
Hlo was in the chair, in fact, when Dr. Mohammad Alam, a recent convert 
(0 the League after having left Congress, seconded the resolution moved 
the day before. ‘The resolution carried by acclamation, Another resolution 
tsserting the League's “grave concem’ at British “inordinate delay . . . in 
coming to u settlement with the Arabs in Palestine” also carried that final 
‘day; The session then adjourned and was reconvened by Jinnah at 9:00 vs, 
‘ator he had had several hours’ rest. He personally moved a resolution on be- 
half of the Khaksars, urging the Punjab government to remove the “unlaw- 
ful" ban imposed on that militant Muslim organization, and called for an 
“impartial committee of inquiry” to investigate the “tragic . . . clash be- 
twiwen the Khaksars and the Police” of March 19. Jinnah urged every one to 
bring “all the evidence to such an inquiry committee, once it was ap- 
pointed, adding: “Tho rest we will see, and God will help ws.” In winding 
‘up the session that night, Jinnah called ita “landmark in the history of In- 
ia” and concluded that “The more you organize yourself, the more you 
will be able to get your rights." The session ended just before midnight with 
shouts of “Quiidi-Azim Zindabadt” The next day before leaving Lahore, 
inuh told reporters, “T have thoroughly enjoyed my stay in Lahore be- 
‘cause of the result; otherwise I was worked to death."* 
Linlithgow wrote Jinnah in April, reassuring him that “His Majesty's 
Government are in friendly and sympathetic relations with all Muslim Pove- 
to some of whom indeed they are bound by alliance.” Wounded by 
infire in London's Caxton Hall a month before, triggered by young Udam 
Singh the Sikh ussassin of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, Lord Zetland then opted 
for varly retirement, The War Cabinet's new secretary of state for India was 
1 (1873-1955), Prime Minister Churchill's predecessor as fist 
¢ admiralty. With Churchill and Amery at the helm in London, 
Jnnal’s tock rose much higher in New Delhi and Simla. The Hindu's 
‘lever correspondent, B. Shiva Rao, reported fom Simla in June on an 
outbreak’ of "Jinnah complex which seems to obsess the official mind. No 
‘stop can be taken, however reasonable, lest Mr Jinnah should be offended." 
At this juncture, Sikander tried his best to negotiate a federal scheme 
‘ttlement with Congress, hoping to short-circuit Jinnah, and working with 
Linlithgow tacit support, The viceroy sought a further round of discus- 
sions between Gandhi and Jinnah, but Jinnah was not eager to return to fue 
tile arguments and waited in any event til he had a chance to meet with 
‘is Working, Committee and get them to arm him with a tougher set of de- 
‘mands, Gandhi wrote 10 Linlithgow offering “to go to Germany or any: 
‘where required to plow for pence,” since wx he noted, "I do not believe 
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Herr Hiler to be as bad as he is portrayed. Hee might even have been a 
friendly power as he may still be." The viceroy did not, however, accept 
that offer. 

‘Jinnah called his Working Committee to Bombay in mid-June; and after 
a stormy three-day meeting at which Sikander did his best to wrest leader~ 
ship of the League for himself, they resolved first of all to endorse the 
Quaid-i-Azam's position as voiced in Inte May, reminding the British that 
“Up to the present moment, we have not created any difficulty nor have we 
‘embarrassed the British Government in the prosecution of the war.” The 
League's high command then looked “with alarm at the growing menace of 
‘Nazi aggression which has been most ruthlessly depriving one nation after 
another of its liberty and freedom and regards the unprovoked attack by 
the Italian Government against the Allies as most unwarranted and immoral 
‘at a time when France was engaged in a brave struggle against very heavy 
ouds 

Jinnah visited the viceregal palace at Simla on June 27, 1940, conferring 
at length with Linlithgow. Afterwards he wrote a memo reaffirming that the 
Lahore “Pakistan” resolution had become “the universal faith of Muslim In- 
dia” and that the viceroy had promised him “that no interim or final scheme 
of new constitution would be adopted by the British Gavernment without 
the previous approval of Muslim India." They had also agreed that “overy= 
thing should be done that is possible to intensify war efforts and mobiliso 
all the resources of India for her defence for the purpose of poo ine 
ternal security, peace and tranquility, and to ward off external aggression: 
Jinnah insisted that “this can only be achieved provided the British Govern- 
ment are ready and willing to associate the Muslim leadership as equal 
partners in the Government both at the Centre and in all the provinces 
Specifically, he recommended that for the duration of the war the Execu- 
tive Council of the Viceroy be expanded to include at least as many Mus- 
lim members as Hindus “if the Congress comes in"; otherwise Muslims, all 
to be chosen by the League, were to have the majority of additional council 


No cause, however just, can warrant the indienne sai 
that is going on minute by minute, .. . Edo not want Britain to be 
deta Oe do 1 want her to be victorious in a trial of brute 
trength, . A want you to fight Nazim without arms. 5 T 
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‘would like you to lay down the arms you have as being useless for 
saving you or humanity. You will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mus- 
solini to take what they want of the countries you call your posses- 
sions. Let them take possession of your beautifal island, with your 
many beautiful buildings. You will give all these, but neither your 
souls, nor your minds. Tf these gentlemen choose to occupy your 
hhomes, you will vacate them. If they do not give you free passage 
bout, you will allow yourself, man, woman and child, to be slaugh- 
tered, but you will refuse to owe allegiance to them. ... I am 
telling His Excellency the Viceroy that my services are at the dis- 
posal of His Majesty's Government, should they consider them of any 
Driotical use in advaneing the object of my appeal. * 


‘The vieeray did not, however, use the Mahatma’s “services” in this regard, 
‘opting instead to follow Jiunab's advice by expanding his executive council 
to make it a more effective weapon of war. 

Jinnah convened his Working Committee in Bombay early that Septem- 
ber, ‘The conmitteo reamed the League’s Pakistan demand and noted 

‘with satisfaction the viceroy’s “clear assurance that no future Constitution, 
Interim or final, will be adopted by the British Goverament without the 
Mustin League's approval and consent." It did not, however, accept the 
vicwroy/s offer regarding the membership of the Executive Council, resolving 
later that month to request Linlithgow to “reconsider” his proposal, and 
authorizing Jinnah to “seck further information and clarification.” Sikander 
{riod lis best to persuade his committee colleagues to accept the viceroy’s 
August offer, threatening to “withdraw from the League if Jinnah persisted: 
lw his obstinacy," Jinnah, however, was never moved by threats from any 
souree, and Sikander did not quit the League, Armed with his Working 
Committee's support, Jinnah informed the viceroy that a prior condition to 
the League's willingness to join any expanded executive council or war ad- 
Visory council was an understanding that “in the event of any other party 
{Congress} deciding later on to be associated. . it should be allowed to 

do s0 on terms that may be approved of and consented to by the Muslim 

League," Linlithgow considered. Jinnah’s escalating demands “obstructive” 
Wo the wae effort aud felt that Jinnah wanted to become “in effect .. 
Primo Minister,” a goal the viceroy “had no intention whatever” of furthering. 

Congress was eayer to launch civil disobedienes, and the only question 

Gandhi had to resolve was whetber it should be a symbolic individual or 

individual variety toward yehich he was predisposed 

‘was, of course, easier to control and keep nonviolent. On the eve of his sev- 
elytra biethday, the Mahatma was understandably reluctant to led an: 

other campaign that might provoke major violence, Hndividual Satyugraha 
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‘was launched in mid-October. Gandhi selected his saintly ashram disciple, 
Vinoba Bhave, to court arrest frst by openly speaking out against the war 
fort. Vinoba was arrested on October 17 and sentenced to three months 
in jail. Government orderod all newspapers to stop publishing statements 
against the war effort. Gandhi “protested” by suspending publication of his 
Harijan journal. The Mahatma next considered the “possibility of a fast, 
prolonged or unto death” and wrote to warn the viceroy of that possibility, 
‘while “waiting on God to find what is to be the case." He also tried to ap- 
peal directly to Hitler to stop the war, but the letter he wrote was never 
permitted to leave India, Nehru argued vigorously against a fas, insisting 
{it was “inopportune” and offering to court jail himself. He was arrested on 
October 30 and tried for breaking British martial law early in November. 
Jawaharlal was found guilty as charged and sentenced to four years of rig- 
‘orous imprisonment, most of it spent in his ld cell at Dehra Dun. 

Jinnah took pains at this time to remind the British of how loyal Mus- 
Jims had been and how worthy of partnership, He launched a threefold at- 
tack upon “enemies” within the government of India, militant Hindus, and 
Muslims ia Congress, Among the former he included Linlithgow himself, to 
‘whose face he was overheard saying, “You have double-crossed me." By 
then Jinnah considered the viceroy “wooden and ante-diluvian” and had 
‘concluded that Linlithgow and his official coterie at Simnla merely “want our 
support on the assurance that we shall be remembered as loyal servants 
after the war and will even be given a bakhsheesht® Hindu leaders of the 
Mahasabha wanted to “treat” Muslims, fionah argued, “like Jews in Ger- 
many.” As for Congress Muslims, Jinnah called them mere “show-boys 
arly in February 1941, Shah Nawaz Khan prepared a confidential mem- 
oranda for Jinnah on “What is Pakistan,” a demographic analysis of each 
province in the Northwestem and Northeastern Muslim zones of British In- 
‘dia, and some strategic adviee about “the Indian states.” From this dato at 
least, itis clear that Jinnah knew it would be “necessary to readjust” the 
Punjab's “territorial boundaries”; and Shah Nawaz suggested excluding Am- 
bala Division which was not only mostly Hindu and Sikh in population but 
also a fiscal “Kability and not an asset. In the Northeast, moreover, Jinnah 
‘was alerted to the following harsh realities: the Muslim population of As- 
sam was only 318 percent of that province's total population, while the 
Burdwan Division of Bengal was “overwhelmingly Hind,” and the overall 
Muslim majority of Bengal totalled scanty 548 percent. Shah Nawaz 


leverly proposed excluding Burdwan Division from “Pakistan's” Eastern 
ring bot retaining the large and sch region of Assam nite to the rest of 
Bengal, thus raising the Muslin majority in the region as a whole to 57.9 
percent, In this confidential meno, Shafi shrewd sonin-law alo recom 
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mended a “third federation” of Indian states, since most princes, like Mus- 
lims, were “ansious to maintain their integrity and sovereign rights.” As for 
Hyderabad, however, he felt it was large and populous enough to merit 
“ully independent” status with “direct political relations with the Crown 
like Nepal.” Jinnah was to rely heavily on this memo in the years of strenu- 
‘us negotiation ahead, 

‘The annual session of the League was scheduled to start on April 12, 
1941, in Madras's Peoples Park, where an estimated 100,000 Muslims gath- 
‘red, filing the pandal to capacity long before their Quaidhi-Azam reached 
the sweltering scene. "When our train was a few hours from Madras, he got 
lip and suddenly collapsed,” Fatima recalled. “I dashed to his side, kneeling 
‘on the floor, and asked, Jin, what is wrong?” 


He smiled, a worn out sunfle, “I suddenly felt very weak, exhausted.” 
He put his hand on my shoulder, slowly lited himself, and staggered 
to his berth . . the train came to a halt... . and thousands of en- 
thuslustc admirers were on the platform, shouting, "Quaid-e-Azam 
Zinbahad.” 1 opened the door of our compartment slightly and 
pleuced, "Don't shout. The Quaid is resting, he has a fever and is 
fatigued. Please get a doctor.” 


Within minutes a doctor arrived, examined him and said, “Sir, you 
have hid @ nervous breakdown, nothing serious, but I would advise 
{YoU nol to move about for at least a week, Please stay in bed.” 


We wero soon in Madras. . . . The Quaid was too weak to address 
the opening session, but on the following day he insisted that he 
would deliver his presidential address. L advised him against ft, but 
finding that he was adamant, I begged him to make short speech. “All 
right, I shall ty to be brief,” he said, He had no notes . . once he 
Tioga, he went on speaking for aver two hours: 


“Ladies andl yentlemen, in the frst place let me thank you and those 
‘who have made eaguities about my indispesition. T have received 50 many 
‘howwages and calls that it is not possible for me to reply to them person- 
ally. +. But I hope you will accept my heartfelt thanks. . > Bebind 
Ini on the tering dais, decked in green silk and flanked by sts Muslim 
Lawgue guards, sat the revered leader of South India's anti-Congress: non- 
Hrahnnun Justice party, KV. Ramaswami Naieker, the Periyar ("Great 
Sage") of the “Druvidistan” movement, and other Tamiliad luminaries, in- 
chiding Jinoal’s old fiend Sir A, P, Pato, "Since the fall of the Mughal 
Himpice, L think [ay right in saying that Muslim tndia was never so well 
‘oryuoized and s0 alive and so politically conscious as tte today.” Jinnah, 
opt one hand clutched ts the pocket of his loososhanging white linen jacket 
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as bracing himself with the other bony-fingered arm on the speak- 
pes — “Sctecmined not to smoke or to fall. We have established a flag 
cof our own, a national fag of Muslim India. We have established a remark 
able platform which displays and demonstrates a complete unity of the en- 
tire slid body of Muslim India.” Ho spoke extempore in a faultless subdued 
English accent, and his face, though rather skeletal, was brightened by the 
luminosity of his eyes. 

‘We have defined in the clearest language our goal about which 

“Maslim India was groping inthe dark, and the goal is Pakistan 


is our five-year plan of the past, We have succeeded in raising 
ibe pete and epson often fot only droughow ts 
country-we have now reached the farthest comers of the world, 
‘and we are watched throughout the world. Now what next? . , . No 
‘can ever succeed in anything that they desire unless they 
‘work for it and work hard for it, . . . What is required now is that 
you should think~and I say this particularly to you, Delegates of the 
‘All-India Muslim League who have gathered here from all parts of 
India—we must now think and devise the programme of a five-year 
plan, and part of the five-year plan should be how quickly and how 
best the departments of the national life of Muslim India may be 
built wp 


He needed and wanted more brains, more bodies, platoons and brigades 
of wise, young, and fearless followers to carry on, magnify, actualize his or- 
ders. For his own strength, his life's energy was Sagging and failing him. 
He was clearly feeling the strain of speaking in that stuffed, humid, over- 
heated pandal; but instead of quitting, he gut his teeth and forged ahead, 
drawing energy it seemed from the erowd'’s attention and palpable devotion, 
‘The fever had returned to plague his painfully thin body. Still he would not 
‘abandon the podium or turn his back on so huge and receptive an audience. 

He meandered over the political history of India since the war bad 
started, returning again and again to his favorite subject, 


what the Congress wants, The Congress has taken up a position 
about aad eat e taslasy 0 doubt. T should like to ese any 
man with a grain of sense, Do you really think that Gandhi, the 
supreme leader, commander and general of the Congress, has started 
this Satyagraha merely for the purpose of getting liberty of speech? 
Don’t you really feel that this is nothing but-a weapon of coercion 
and blackinailing the British, who are in a tight corner, to surrender 
‘and concede the Congress demands? 


‘Then Jinnah concluded his Madras acldess with 
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real warning to the British Government, because after all they are in 
posession of this land and the Government of this Subcontinent. 
Please stop your policy of appeasement towards those who are bent 
upon frustrating your war efforts and doing their best to oppose the 
prosecution of the war and the defence of India at this critical mo- 
ment. . . , You are not loyal to those who are willing to stand by you 
and sincerely desire to support you; you desire to placate those who 
have the greatest nuisance value in the political and economic fields. 

If the Government want the whole-hearted co-operation of Mus- 
Jim India, they must place their cards on the table2* 


“thw great enthusiasm of that large gathering had served as a tonic,” Fatima 
ibered, “but only I knew that weakness, exhaustion and fever would 


follow. 
Seeking purer air at higher altitudes for his tubercular lungs, Jinnah 
up to the Nandi Hills in Mysore State and Ootacamund to try to re- 
cover strength after Madras. What respite he found would only be tempo- 
wy, for the insidious illness that drained his energy was by now irrevers 
thle, Nor could he stop smoking, Jinnah’s health remained precarious all 
that wummer, and indeed by July he was still too weak to accept a tele- Radiata A eee 
phoned invitation from Bombay's governor, Sir Roger Lumley, to come visit I Sindhi cosume, 1008 
him in Poona'y Ganeshkhind, the governor's summer house about ninety 
miley from ombay, to learn of Linlithgow’s plans for constitutional change. 
Slr Nogor wrote “confidentially” to Jinnah on July 20: 


He is, . . establishing with the approval of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, a National Defence Council, This Council will consist of some 
W members, nine of whom will be drawn from Indian States. The 
Viceroy rogards it as essential that the Great Muslim community 
shoukl be represented on that Council by persons of the highest 
prominence and capacity. He has accordingly invited the Premier of 
Assam, Bengal, the Punjab and Sind to serve as members of it 
Ho has considered whether he should invite you to let him have any 
W is to possible personnel for this Council, but being 
Your general attitude, he has concluded that it 


preferable not to embarrass you by inviting you to make 


agi 


would be 


ed. He read the viceroy’s 
promier of Assam, Sir 
to his authority and pow 


Jinnah was not embarrassed; be was inf 
vitutions to Sir Sikander, Fazlul Hag, and the Lea 
Muhammad Suadullah, as q direct eballen 
‘ovor eneh of them ax president of the Mu 
led personally to the viceroy for Px 


Jinnah (*Quald4-Azam”), c. 1959 


Jinnah and Patios, Hen i 
‘Addressing the Muslim League in Delhi, 1943 


A a eee a 
to deal with than Jinnab, ‘That August Jinnah called his Working Cominitter 
to Bombay to deal with this challenge from Simla, Sir Sikander, Faclut Hag, 


nd Saadullab tried in vain 


gue that they had joined the viceroy’s de- 
council as provincial premiers, rather than as representatives of Mus: 
Jinnah gave them no option but to quit the council or leave the 
League. Sikander, after a long private talk with Jinnah, agreed to abide by 
the decision of the committee, Sikander’s capitulation was followed im- 
ately by his resignation and that of Sir Saadullah from the viceroy’s de- 
‘nce council, Fazlul Hag, however, proved less pliable; and though he 

ised to resign from the viceroy’s council, he was most dilatory about 
doing it. But he did resign from both the National Defence Council and the 
Working Committee of the League, “As a mark of protest against the arbi: 
trary use of powers vested in its President,” voicing the strongest oppos 
tion to Jinnah’s leadership and articulating what may in retrospect be 
viewed as a nascent “Bangladeshi” position against West Pakistani dom 
nance. The Muslim pr 
{bly brought home to me that the principles of democracy and autonomy in 
the All India Muslim League are being subordinated to the arbitrary wishes 
of a single individual who seeks to rule as 
over the dest 


nier of Bengal argued that “recent events have forc- 


n omnipotent authority even 
ny of 33 millions of Muslims in the province of Bengal who 
‘occupy the key position in Indian Muslim politics.”® 

Begum Shah Nawaz and Sir Sultan Ahmed, unlike Sir Sikander, Fualul 
Haq, and Assam’s Saadullah, refused to resign from the viceroy’s council 
and were, therefore, expelled from the Muslim League for five years, For 
the begun it was a particularly bitter pill to swallow, since she had been 
so close to Jinnah during the Round Table conferences in London, She was 
later to relent and would return to the League's fold, but only after her half 
decade of ostracism. “Tho Government in the teeth of our opposition 
tried to manoeuvre and wean some of our members by associating them 
‘with this scheme,” Jinnah remarked during his Td Day message that October. 


Three of them were provincial Premiers of whom two were members 
of the Working Committee. Well, you know what happened. 1 am 
glad, and we have reason to be proud that the British Government 
have been taught a lesson, Out of evil cometh good! Muslim India 
from one end to another demonstrated that it was solidly behind the 
Muslim League. I hope in future our opponents will learn that it is 
futile to attempt to create disruptions in our ranks. That chapter is 
now elosed.™ 


Jinnah withdrew the League's elected members from the Central Legisla- 
ture at this time more forcefully to impress upon the viceroy his dissatisfac- 


tina and others mourning at Jinnah’s coffn, 1948 


All photographs courte of the Government 
‘National Archives, Ilamabad 
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to deal with than Jinnah, That August Jinnah called his Working Committee 
to Bombay to deal with this challenge from Simla. Sir Sikander, Fazlul Haq, 
and Saadullah tried in vain to argue that they had joined the viceroy’s de- 
fence council as provincial premiers, rather than as representatives of Mus: 
Tim opinion. Jinnah gave them no option but to quit the council or leave the 
League. Sikander, after a long private talk with Jinnah, agreed to abide by 
the decision of the committee. Sikander’s capitulation was followed im- 
mediately by his resignation and that of Sir Saadullah from the viceroy's de- 
fence council. Fazlul Hag, however, proved less pliable; amd though he 
promised to resign from the viceroy’s council, he was most dilatory about 
doing it. But he did resign from both the National Defence Couneil and the 
Working Committee of the League, “As a mark of protest ag: 
trary use of powers vested in its President,” voicing the strongest opposi- 
tion to Jinnah’s leadership and articulating what may in 
viewed as 


ainst the arbi- 


trospect be 


nascent “Bangladeshi” position against West Pakistani dom, 
nance. The Muslim premier of Bengal argued that “recent events have forc- 
ibly brought home to me that the principles af democraey and autonomy in 
¢ All India Muslim League are being subordinated to the arbitrary wishes 
of 
over the destiny of 33 millions of Muslims in the province of Bengal who 
‘occupy the key position in Indian Muslim politics." 

Begum Shah Nawaz and Sir Sultan Ahmed, unlike Sir Sikander, Fazlul 
Hag, and Assam's So 


agle individual who seeks to rule a8 an omnipotent authority even 


dullah, refused to resign from the viceroy's council 
and were, therefore, expelled from the Muslim League for five years. For 
the begumn it was a particularly bitter pill to swallow, since she had been 
so close to Jinnah during the Round Table conferences in London, She was 
later to relent and would return to the League's fold, but only after her half 
decade of ostracism. “The Government in the teeth of our opposition 

tried to manoeuvre and wean some of our members by associating them 
with this scheme,” Jinnah remarked during his Id Day message that October. 


Three of them were provincial Premiers of whom two were members 
of the Working Committee, Well, you know what happened. 1 am 
ghd, and we have reason to be proud that the British Government 
have been taught a lesson. Out of evil cometh good! Muslim India 
from one end to another demonstrated that it was solidly behind the 
Muslim League. I hope in future our opponents will lear that it is 
futile to attempt to create disruptions in our ranks. That chapter is 
ed ** 


Jinnah withdrew the League's elec 
ttre at this time more foreofully to impress upon the vi 


vers from the Central Legis 
roy his dissatistne 
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tion with the government's behavior, and he called for a “clear” declaration 
‘of British policy toward all Muslim countries, demanding that Great Britain 
affirm its non-intervention policy with regard to universal Muslim “sover- 
cignty and independence.” He appointed Ispahani to Fazlul Hag's seat on 
the Working Committee. 

Japan’s startling victories in the wake of Pear] Harbor now raised the 
specter of un Axis invasion of India from the East. Since expanding his ex- 
cutive council, Linlithgow had been pressing Churchill's cabinet for per- 
tnltsion to release Neliru as well as other key Congress leaders from jail, in 
fesponse to demands from his non-oicial advisers. The viceroy was eager 
{to show his new members that they could, in fact, “get things done.” But 
Churchill was reluctant, arguing that “Undoubtedly the release of these 
Prisoners as an act of clemency will be proclaimed as a victory for Gandhi's 
arty, Nehru and others will commit fresh offences requiring whole process 
Of trial and conviction to be gone through again, You will get no thanks 
from any quarter," Stil, Linlithgow insisted, Amery agreed; most of the 
abinet closed ranks behind them, so that early in December when Chur- 
hill convened his War Cabinet to debate the issue he sensed their mood 
{immediately upon looking “round the room and said somewhat sarrowfully 
"T give in adding sotto voce ‘when you lose India don't blame me.""* 

Jinnah journeyed to Nagpur om his birthday to address the All-India 
Muslin Students Federation on December 26, 1941, “My young friends, to- 
Alay you compare yourselves with what was the position of the Muslims 
ven three years ago,” Jinnah told them, 


Five years ago it was wretched, Ten years ago you were dead... . 
‘The Muslim League has given you a goal which in my judgment is 
going to lend you to the promised land where we shall establish our 
Pakistan, People may say what they like and talk as they like. OF 
‘course, he who laughs Inst, Iaughs best * 


Falul Hag resigned his League ministry in Calcutta, opting to head a 
‘Hew coalition of his Froja party members and Hincky Mahasabhites led by 
thelr national vice-president, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjec. Fle persuaded 
the nawab of Dacea to join his new cabinet, which Ispahani called going 
“over to the enemy." By that unexpected coup, Haq proved aguin his po- 
Iioul desterity and durability, “The old fox who i now called the black 


sheep of Barisal [Haq’s hometown], is playing at one game only and that is 
40 gain timo,” hessoaned Ispabani, And Jinnah asked at Nagpur: 


And in Bengal, what is the Congress Party doing? ‘The Congress 
Party hax supported this new coalition ministry formed by Mr. Haq. 
fan by vir of it he was able to form « government and continie 10 
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be the Premier... Now T make a Christmas gift of Mr. Haq to 
Lord Linlithgow! I make another New Year's gift of the Nawab of 
Dacea to the Governor of Bengal! I am very glad and 1 am happy 
that Muslim India is rid of these men who are guilty of the grossest 
treachery and betrayal of the Muslims."” 


‘Both Bengali leaders were expelled from the League, “weeded out” as Jin- 
nngh put it. 

Linlithgow urged Sir Roger Lumley, the governor of Bombay, to invite 
Jinnah “to & meal,” and he did so in mid-January 1942 when Oxford profes- 
sor Reginald Coupland arrived on his unofficial tour in search of a “cre- 
ative” constitutional settlement, “I asked Jinnah to lunch and he eame to- 


day,” Lumley reported, and 


Jinnah was most friendly throughout, and, if there is any effect from 
this social contact with him, I think it would be favourable. After 
lunch I had a talk with him, which Tad intended would be a short 
an, 4 that he could then tele Coupland: tnt a heft opening 
he proceeded to give me an exposition of the Muslim League position 
pepe pal ap pep eigen pny rr 
very logical, and well argued from the Muslim League point of view: 
bbut there seemed to me to be no indication at all of any change in 
his position. He appeared quite satisfied with our attitude, although 
he expressed some fears that the British Press and public opinion 
‘would be taken in by Congress and other Hindu propaganda 


Lumley was “considerably impressed” by the logic of Jinnah's arguments, 
bbut in the aftermath of their talk saw no prospect for any “solution” to the 
constitutional “deadlock” “India is hopelessly, and I suspect frremedtably 
split by racial and religious divisions which we cannot bridge, and which 
become more acute as any real transfer of power by us draws nearer,” Lin- 
Lithgow reported to Amery before the end of January 1942." Attlee was 
“distinctly disturbed” by Linlithgow’s “defeatist” position; he informed 
Amery, after reading it, that he had lost considerable “confidence in the 
Viceroy’s judgment,” suggesting that perhaps “someone” from Home should 
now be sent to India “charged with a mission to try to bring the political 
leaders together." Labour's candidate for that job was Sir Staford Cripps, 
‘who just returned from Moscow where he had served as the British am- 
Dassador. 

Jinnah left Bombay on February 10, taking an all-day and overnight 
train to Caleutta, A jubilant crowd awaited hitn at Howrah Station and es- 
ccorted him in gala procession to Mohammad Ali Park, over which he 
hoisted the Muslin League Hlag on February 13, 194 “Up to the present 
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moment, Muslims were absolutely demoralised,” said the Quaid-i-Azam, 
‘whose personal preoccupation with death ad dying had by now infected 
most of his political pronouncements, “Our blood had become cold, our 
Htesh was not eapable of working and the Muslim nation was, forall prac 
tical purposes, dead, To-day we find that our blood circulation is improving 
Our flesh is getting stronger and, above all, our mind is getting more clark 
fied." From Caleutta he was driven to Serajganj in Kast Bengal to preside 
foyer the Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference. “Ladies and gentle- 
‘men, the Muslim League has many opponents. We are going through a life 
fund death struggle... . We must stand on our own legs and rely on our 
‘wn strength if we are to achieve anything in this world."*! 

‘The wnexpected fall of Singupore on February 15, 1942, where a British 
Indian garrison of some 60,000 troops surrendered to Japan with hardly a 
shot being fired, sent fresh chills of anxiety through New Delhi and Simla 
‘swell os through Whitehall. “The really difficult point is how to reconcile 
ur pledge about agreement with the eriticism that we are deliberately 
holding up all progress by giving » blackmailing veto to the minorities,” 
‘Amery wrote to Linlithgow in late February, briefly seting out what would 
‘essentially he Cripps's proposals, 


IF there are sufficient Provinces who want to get together and form a 
Dominion the dissident Provinces should be free to stand out and 


‘tier come in after a period of option or be set up at the end of it 
45 Dominions of thelr own. Jinnah could not quarrel with that nor, 
fn the other hand, 


|, could Gongress feel that it is denied the op- 


Dortunity of completo independence for that part of India which tt 
controls® 


‘The India Office prepared a “note” for Britain’s War Cabinet on the pos- 
ible impact of constitutional changes in Iudia or her army, which had more 
than doubled in size since the war's start to over one million. Tn the prewar 
Tuslian army soldiers had expressed anxieties about their own future if the 
Uuitish ra) “surrendered” to Congress demands. ‘There was still “a strong 
foeling that the Baitish officer is the surest guardian of the soldier's inter. 
‘st4” Whitehall reported. “It is difficult to say how any concession to Con- 
‘ress would assist the war effort in respect to the Military personnel of the 
‘Atniy, On the other hand it might result ia the ruin of the Indian Army as 


‘At present constituted." Anined with so formidable a note, Amery advised 
the pritwe minister that “Any declaration of Indian policy for the future 
‘nist make it clent, sineqivocully, that we stand by our pledge of 1940, to 
tho Moslems guel the Princes, that they are not to bve coerced inte any ays. 
team of Indian Goverment of which they disapprove, This Is in any case vie 
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tal at present, in view of possible effects upon the Moslem element in the 
Indian Army." 


Sir Stafford Cripps was brought into Britain's War Cabinet that Febru- 
ary as lord privy seal and made leader of the House of Commons, He was 
appointed to serve on Deputy Prime Minister Attle’s India committee of 
the War Cabinet and helped draft what that committee considered an ap- 
propriate “declaration” by the month's end, promising “to lay down in pre 
cise and clear terms the steps” by which His Majesty's government planned 
to create a new Indian union, to become a free and equal dominion within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, Before agreement could be reached 
‘on the proposed declaration, however, Rangoon fell to the Japanese blite 
across Southeast Asia. Jinnah wired Churchill to warn against the “plausible 
subtle and consequently more treacherous” proposals of Sapri and his col- 
leagues, “patrol agents for the Congress. Ifthe British Government is stam- 
peded into the trap laid for them Moslem India would be sacrificed with 
most disastrous consequences, especially in regard to the war effort." eaw- 
tioned the Quaid-i-Azam, On February 22, ata Delhi meeting of tho League's 
Working Committee, Jinnah stated that “direct revolt” would follow any 
British acceptance of Sapru's proposed unitary constitutional scheme of 
reforms. 

Churchill, therefore, decided that a declaration spelling out the constitu: 
tional process for transforming British India into a dominion was too dan- 
serous, opting instead to send Cripps out to India to sound out the “parties” 
«on the spot as to their feelings about a proposal the cabinet approved. "The 
document on which we have agreed represents our united policy,” Chur- 
chill informed Linlithgow in early March. “If that is rejected by the Tndian 
parties for whose benefit it has been devised, our sincerity will be proved to 
the world and we shall stand together and fight on it here, should that ever 
be mecessary."* 

Prine Minister Churchill rose in the House of Commons at noon on 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942, to proclaim in his uniquely inspiring baritone 
that “The erisis in the affairs of India arising out of the advance of Japan 
‘has made tus wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to shield their land 
from the menace of the invader.*” He then announced the decision to send 
10 less distinguished a member of the War Cabinet to India than the lord 
ivy seal, who “carries with him the full confidence of His Majesty's Gov- 
‘ernment and will strive in theit name to procure the necessary measure of 
sssent not only fom the Hindw majority but also from those great ininori 
ties amongst which the Muslims are the most important.” Cripps was thus 
launched on the most frustrating mission of his Wie, : 

Cripps flow bite Karwehi on Mareh 22, was “quaranteened” fu isolation 
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overnight, and touched down at New Delhi's airport the following day 

“Pakistan Day.” the second anniversary of the Lahore resolution that wae 
celebrated in Delhi by a mile-long procession and a mass public meeting 
addressed by Jinnah, “T can say without fear of contradiction that the Mus. 
Jim League stands more firmly for the freedom and independence of this 
country than any other party,” the Quaid-I-Azam told a crowd of 50,000 
Muslims in Urdu Park. "We are asking for justice and fairplay, We have no 
tna pom ont comvounities, We want to liven this lands a fee 

independent nation, We are not a minority but a nation." Rete 
(Cripps's mission, Jinnah said: sir 


‘There is the fear that he is a friend of the Congress. He has enjoyed 
‘he hospitality of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Phat fall et tat 
‘we should not be afraid on that score, Don't get cold feet: ... We 
‘are prepared to face all consequences if any scheme or solution 
which {s detrimental to the interests of Muslims is forced upon us. 
We shall not only not accept it but resist it to the utmost of our 
capacity. If we have to die in the attempt we shall die ighting.* 


Cripps met with Maulana Azad, then out of jail, on March - 
gress president's English, he leamed, was Po ss he Poms 
Arable. Azad insisted that to mobilize Indians “effectively” it was “neces 
sary” to give them “control of the defence of their country.” Cripps pointed 
‘out that strategically India had to be regarded as part of “a much greater 
theatre of war” Azad reiterated his point, however, and Cripps decided 
Aint what Congres realy wanted was the Yappearance and name fan In 
ian Defence Minister,” not actual control over “the troops 
othe itary arangement"® Bt 5 oe 
Jinnah arrived at the viceroy’s palace just as Azad was lea 

explained that he had! not taken the Muslim League or als, peore 

ly during his last visit two and a half years ago but as- 
he had “changed his view because of the “change in the 
communal feeling in India and the growth of the Pakistan movement” 
CCripps then handed Jinnah the document he had brought from London, 
“which I think rather surprised him in the distance it went to meet the 
Pakistan case, He stated of course that he was not prepared to give any 
Views on it but we had a long diseussion as to its effect, especially upon 
Bengal and the Punjab, and the main thing with which he was concerned 
was whether they would have the effective right to opt out of the constita- 
tion in the event of their so desiring," Jinnah then “promised to lay the 
natter before his Working Committee in Delhi and to come back and seo 
ne linmediately afterwards. . .. Ho was extremely cordial and yhen we 
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parted expressed the view to me that the one thing that mattered was to be 
able to mobilise the whole of India behind her own defence and that he 
‘was personally most ansious to achieve this" Expert negotiator that he 
was, Jinnah wisely refrained in his opening meeting with Cripps from any 
“pemickety criticism.” 

Cripps's meeting with Gandhi on March 27 did not begin om a happy 
‘ote. Gandhi considered it “extremely inadvisable” to publish the document 
‘and urged Cripps to refrain from doing so, asking what Jinneh thought 


1 told him that he had suggested that, in view of the danger of leak- 
age, it would be wise to publish it before too Jong; and he inter- 
preted this as being an indication that Jinnah would accept the 
Scheme... . Ithen asked him how, supposing Jinnah were to accept 
the scheme and Congress were not to, he would himself advise me to 
proceed. He suid that in these circumstances the proper course 
‘would be for me to throw the responsibility upon Jinnah and tell 
hhim that he must now try to get Congress in either by negotiating 
direct with them or by meeting them in association with myself, He: 
thought that if it was pointed out to Jinnah what a very great posi- 
tion this would give him in India if he succeeded, that he might 
take on the job and that he might succeed. '° 


It was one of Gandhi's most brilliant ideas, turning over premier powor= 
and responsibility-to Jinnah, but no British vieeray or cabinet leuder had 
the courage or wisdom to try the idea 

‘On March 29, Nehru came to breakfast with Cripps, and then both of 
them went to Birla House to see Gandhi, Azad, and others of the Working, 
Comittee of the Congress. Cripps listened and argued for hours. "The yen 
eral attitude of Nehro, who was tied and not well, was mild and conellla: 
tory and he left me in complete doubt as to whether Congress was Morl OF 
less decided not to accept it and that it was not worth arguing Or presi 
for any alteration or whether he was not inclined to press his particular = 
jections in view of the general character of the scheme and its grant of froe 
‘self-government in India.” Less than a week gono by, and Cripps’ erp 
British confidence was fast dissolving in the miasma of Tudian complexity, 
‘ambiguity, and transcendental doubt, 

Cripps had been counting on his close friendship with Neha and Krishow 
‘Menon as the key to resolving the communal puzzle that had baffled: Mors 
ley, shattered Montagu, eluded Ramsay MacDonald, flabbergasted Lewin, 
destroyed Motilal Nehru, and had all but driven Jinnah into permanent exe 
fle in Hampstead, He truly belioved, or at least desperately hoped he might 
achieve in @ fortnight what the best brains of tngland wn toda had failed 
to accomplish over the past quarter-century of eancentrated effort andl 
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countless futile hours of intense negotiation. Perhaps it was just that wi 
Sake high he ould no sit ral at that al aoe pein 
one his eonfidants put it, that “i he brought this settlement of, Capps 
onl eeony replace Winston.” His fatal flaw was, however, that he be- 
lieved himself omnipatent. Forgetting what Kipling had wnitten of his wel 
Intend forex be hoped to “hse te oe ee 
this juncture President Franklin D, Roosevelt sent his former 
tant srt of war, Coe! Lans Joon, ou to laa ssh pecan 
"representative, introducing Johnson to Linlithgow as a man of “broad ex- 
Perience with problems relating to military supply,” who was selected for 
‘this important mission because of his outstanding ability and high charac. 
tex" Churchill, Amery, and Linlithgow were all anxious about the possible 
political” Implications of a secret agenda for Colonel Johnson's mission 
Linlithgow representative in Washington wrote that Roosevelt seemed to 
think in th plan concerning imei eration dd ot go far enough 
at completo autonomy, including power to rai 
Se St hat comple atoomy, inching per to rae mi, 
As soon a Linlithgow, Amery, and Churchill le Johnson a 
Roosevelt would do noth to twist thee pola apas by Serr ot ne 
seding more to a not-cooperating (“shily-sballying,” ag Johnson put it) 
Congress the Crlpps game was over. Only Cripps refused to believe he was 
finished. He kept meeting with Indian leaders, holding press conferences 
sending longer and longer secret telograms home, and doggedly fogging 
the horse that had died under him, The once bright and rising star of his 
Political carcer went into eclipse under India’s blinding sun. On April 2, 
‘Azad and Nehru handed Cripps the Congress Working Committe's esol, 
tion rejecting his offer, Instead of thanking them and ying home, Cripps 
wired the text of that resolution to Churehll and set up a meeting with 
Azad, Nehru, and fleld marshal Sir Archibald Wavell (1885-1950), The 
tight-lipped commander‘in-chief, who replaced Linlithgow as viceroy the 
following year, wns then fighting a losing batle in Malaya and Burm, Gen: 
perately hoping he could keep the Japanese from smashing through lslia’s 
astern wall of rugged mountainous forests. He had no time, and les tal 
‘ent, for political gamesmanship. With one glass eye, and litle to smile 
about, Wavells was hardly a personality to appeal to Nehru, Azad, or 
ip Nor wa he say volntaay to eles any ofthe mia eng 
1 controlled, Still Cripps was det . 
he contol ipps was determined to try to bring Nehru and Wavell 
Jinnab left Delhi on ‘Thursday, April 2 taking the night train to 
ssa wher the annus! essan ofthe Mun gue tates vig A 
cheering, crowd greeted itm with shouts of “Quaid-bAzam Zindabad at 
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Allahabad's Central Railway Station, then escorted him through more than 
a hundred groen tinsel-decorated arches of triumph that led to the packed 
ppandal in Mahmudabad's garden, Jinnah presented his brief of Cripps’s 
proposals in a clear, succinet manner, saying, now that the scheme was 
really dead, how “deeply disappointed” all Muslims were to find that the 
“entity and integrity of the Muslim nation has not been exprossly recog: 
nized. Any attempt to solve the problem of India by the process of evading 
the real issues and by over-emphasizing the territorial entity of the prov. 
inces, which are mere accidents of British policy, and administrative di 
sion is fundamentally wrong, Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the 
right of national self determination is unequivocally recognized." 

‘On Faster Sunday of that year, Colonel Johnson met Cripps for the first 
time at the viceroy’s house over hunch and each recognized a potential ally 
in the other, for both were liberal legal minds who felt as far removed in- 
tellectually from the viceroy and his commander-in-chief as they were cul- 
‘urally from Nehru and Azad, Both enjoyed more confidence in high places 
in London and Washington, moreover, than either did in New Delhi or 
‘Simla. And each, in his own way, had fallen under the spell of Nehru's cos- 
‘mopolitan charm. $0 in the spirit of Easter Sunday they joined forces, 
hoping to resurrect the mission that had truly oxpited on Good Friday. 
‘They moved with great energy, resourcefulness, and top secrecy, meeting 
Nehru, Azad, and other leaders of Congress at all hours of day and night, 
convincing themselves that there was, indeed, light at the end of India's 
‘constitutional tunnel. They came to believe that all Congress really wanted 
‘was control over the Ministry of Defence, so they worked out an elaborate, 
{ingenious formula, whereby that ministry could nominally be put under an 
Indian, while all of its real mactial responsibilities would remain under the 
commander in-chief, who would instead be called minister of war~and they 
actually thought that would suffice to solve India’s problem, Cripps had 
‘even drawn up a lst of Indian cabinet ministers for the new “national gov 
‘emnment” he was going to install, and Congress President Azad was his 
choice for home minister in charge of police—Azad, whom Jinnah would not 
speak to and referred to as'a “show-boy Muslim.” Johnson thought he had 
convinced Nehru of the wisdow of cooperating, and of the surety that he 
could “carry” Congress, just as he thought Cripps could “swing” Clvurehill 
to line. It was allan illusion, spun out of India's torid ent, 

Many cables were exchanged between London and India in the next 


few days, inchiding one from Chuechill informing Cripps that Jobson was 
ot Noosevel’s representative “i any matter outside the specific mission 
dealing with Indian munitions and kindred topics on which he was vent" 
{All the cables were tnnecessary. Congress turned down the proposal des 
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‘pite its revised form, on April 10, 1942just as Gandhi had predicted they 


‘would the first time he met with Cripps. Explaining his party's rejection of 
the offer, Congress president Azad wrote Cripps: 


We are yot prepared to assume responsibility provided a truly Na- 
tional Government is formed. . .. But in the present the National 
Government must be a Cabinet Goverament with full power, and 
must not inerely be a continuation of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
Gil... We would point out to you that the suggestions we have 
Put forward are not ours only but may be considered to be the unani- 
‘mous demand of the Indian people. Om these matters there is no dif 
ference of opinion among various groups and parties" 


“There is no foundation for that assertion,” Jinnab told the press as soon 
‘wv he read Avad's final assertion several days later. “Muslim India bas re- 
Pludiated that claim, We maintain that the Congress does not represent not 
‘uly the Musalmans of India but even a large body of the Hindus, the De- 
rested Classes, the non-Brahuins and other minorities.” He also repudi- 
ited all negotiations that Congress had carried on with Cripps “over the 
head of all other parties," reiterating what had been his basie position for 
‘over (wo yours: “If all parties agree to the Muslim demand for Pakistan or 
Dutition and Muslin right of self-tetermination, details to be settled after 
the war; then we are prepared to come to any reasonable adjustment with 
earl fo the present.” 

On April 12, 1942, Cripps wired Churchill, “There is clearly no hope of 
‘igeeement and { shall start home on Sunday.” ‘To Azad he wrote: "You sug- 
{st 0 truly National Government’ be formed which must be ‘Cabinet Gov- 
frament with full power,’ Without constitutional changes of a most compli- 
‘ated character and on a very large seale this would not be possible as you 
twallse The proposals of His Majesty's Government went as far as pos- 
sible Roosevelt urged Churchill to “postpone” Cripps’s departure, report. 
{ng that in the United States “The feeling is alinost universally held that the 
tloudlock has been caused by the unwillingness of the British Government 
to concede to the Indians the right of self government, notwithstanding the 
willingness of the Indians to entrust technical, military and naval defense 
vontrol (0 the competent British authorities, American public opinion can- 
not understand why, if the British Government is willing to permit the com 
[ponent parts of India to secede fromm the British Empire after the war, it is 


Hot willing to permit them to enjoy what is tantamount to self-governinent 
luring the war’ Churchill chose to pocket that eable rather than show it 
to his eabinet oF wwe it to wire Cripps back to New Delhi from Karachi, 
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where he just landed. Churchill had not, after all, become prime minister to 
preside over the dissolution of His Majesty's Empire a 

‘The Working Committee of the Muslim League issued its resolution on 
‘the Cripps offer shortly after Congress resolved upon rejection. 


‘The Committee, while expressing their gratification that the possibil 
ity of Pakistan is recognised by implication by providing for the es- 
tablishment of two or more Uno i ada eget at 
=. . no alternative proposals are invited. In view of the rigidity of 
the attitude of His Majesty's Government with regard to the funda 
meatals not being open to any modification, the Committee have no 
alternative but to say that the proposals in tho preseut form are un- 
acceptable. . . . The Musalmans cannot be satisfied by such a Deo- 
Jaration on a vital question affecting their future destiny, and de- 
mand a clear and precise pronouncement on the subject, Any attempt 
to solve the future problem of India by the process of evading the 
real issue is to court disaster. 
‘Once again, Jinnah had raised the minimal terms for negotiating any settle- 
rent to the most persistent political problem of recent Indian history. Pakic 
stan was hardly a “pernickety” demand. 


14 


Dawn in Delhi 
(1942-43) 


Jinnab’s position remained firm throughout the remaining years of World 
‘War Ti, He demanded no less than party with Congress on any council of 
government and open recognition of the Muslims right to Pakistan in any 
future settlement formula, As Congress became more hostile and non- 
cooperative, the government of India and His Majesty's government looked 
‘more than ever to Muslim soldiers and Muslim League leaders for the sup- 
port they required to hold India, Jinnab’s stock rose to new heights in Lon- 
don as well as in Simla and New Delhi. 

Jinnah’s political posture was rarely misread at Whitehall. “I don’t sup- 
‘pose Jinnah will want to seem less nationalist than Congress and therefore 
{a come in under the existing constitution,” Amery wrote Linlithgow, thank- 


{ul that Cripps was then ancient history and speculating on possible future 
twforms 


If he does, T suppose you could give him certain seats, balancing his 
men with Atubedkar and pesalby w new Hinda or fo, bat sil re 
taining the majority of your existing Executive? Or you may simply 
decide to drop ull iden of bringing in political leaders from either of 
tho two matin parties? . . . The Muslim League, I suppose, will still 
be officially non-co-operative, but probably more co-operative than 
hitherto in practice in view of the definite concession to the possi 
bility of Pakistan that we have made?! 


In the wake of Cripps, the governor of the Punjab reported that “the 
Sikh community were very seriously perturbed hy the potentially fssiparous 
nature of the War Cabinet's proposals.” Sikhs were afraid that ifthe Punjab 
rofused to accede to an all-ndia confederacy, that wealthy Muslirntnajority 
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province once ruled hy Sikh Maharajas would be enveloped by “the outer 
darkness of Pakistan, They regarded themselves as being in danger of ever- 
fasting subjection to an unsympathetic and tyrannical Muhammadan Raj.”> 
Sikh-Muslim antipathy had roots that went back to seventeenth century 
mughal imperial rule. “We are doing what we can to deal with the situa- 
tion,” Governor Glaney assured the viceroy. Tt was a most important warn- 
ing, passed on to Whitehall by Linlithgow, since martial Sikhs numbered 
second only to Muslims in the British Indian army. 

“Blood and tears are going to be our lot whether we like them or not,” 
Nehru predicted, all too accurately, at a press conference in Allahabad in 
mid-April after Cripps flew home, “Our blood and tears will flow; maybe 
the parched soil of India needs them so that the fine ower of freedom may 
‘grow again.” 

Cripps held a press conference in London on April 22 and insisted “The 
problem now becomes not a political one, but the problem of the defence 
of India, and in that T have had the assurance from many of the leaders 
that they are going to co-operate to their utmost."* Asked if he had invited 
Nehru and Jinnah to come to London, he replied negatively, feeling “quite 
sure” that neither of them would want to leave India in “existing circum: 
stances” even if they were invited 

In Madras, ChakravartiRajagopalachari (C. R.) now dramatically 
sought to lead Congress in the direction of co-operation both with the Brit- 
{sh war effort and the Muslim League, He presided over a meeting of 
forty-six members of Madras Congress legislators and proposed two resolu- 
tions, agreement on which was reached in late April. The fist argued that 
since it was “impossible for the people to think in terms of neutrality or 
passivity during invasion,” it was “absolutely and urgently necessary” for 
Congress to “remove every obstacle” toward establishing @ “National Ad- 
ministration.” It therefore urged the All-India Congress Party to “acknowl- 
edge” the Muslim League's “claim for separation,” thereby removing all 
doubts and fears in this regard,” and to invite the League for “consultation 
for the purpose of arsiving at agreement and securing of national Govera- 
‘ment to meet present emergeney.”* The second resolution requested permis- 
sion of the All-India Congress for the Madras Congress to unite with the 
Muslim League and other provineial parties to restore popular government, 
1s a coalition ministry, to Madras. Both resolutions passed overwhelmingly. 
It was the first important break in Congress non-cooperating ranks, a sig- 
nificant victory for Jinnab’s poliey and the British, and a direct challenge 
to Gandhi and Nehru, 

‘The All-India Congress met the following week, repudiating CR. and 
his Madras resolutions, Ou April 90, 1942, he resigned from the Working 
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‘Committee. Gandhi remained in Wardha, but sent his loving disciple Mira- 
Fbohn (Madelaine Slade) to Allahabad with a resolution he drafted for pre- 
entation to the Congress, stating 


‘Whereas the British War Cabinet’s proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford 
Cripps have shown up British imperialism in its nakedness as never 
hhefore .. . The ALC. is of opinion that Britain is incapable of 
defending India. It is natural that whatever she does is for her own 
‘efence, There is an eternal conflict betwoen Indian and British in- 
terests. . . . The Indian army has been maintained up till now mainly 
to hold India in subjugation. It has been completely segregated from 
the general population who can in no sense regard it as their own. . « 
Japan's quarrel is not with India. She is warring against the British 
Tnpire, India’s participation in the war has not been with the con- 
sent of the representatives of the Indian people. It was purely a 
British act. If India were freed her first step would probably be to 
hiegotiate with Japan. . . . The A.LC.G, is, therefore, of opinion that 
the British should withdraw from India 


Nehru argued that Colonel Johnson and Franklin Roosevelt might help 
India win freedom if Congress were more supportive of the Allied cause. A 
compromise resolution was agreed upon by the Working Committee; 
‘Cima essentially had his way, though the resolution passed on May 1 also 
polessed India’s “antipathy to Nazism and Fascism as to imperialism.” On 
June 6, however, Gandhi wrote: 


1 see no difference between the Fascist or Nazi powers and the Allies. 
All are exploiters, all resort to ruthlessness to the extent recuired to 
‘compass their end. America and Britain are very great nations, but 
thelr greatness will count as dust before the bar of dumb humanity, 
‘whether Aftican or Asiatic. .. . ‘They have no right to talk of human 


iberty and all else unless they have washed their hands clean of the 
pollution ™ 


‘Two American journalists interviewed Gandhi that week in Wardha, 
nel one asked "But what docs a free India mean, if, as Mr. Jinnah said, 
Moslins will not aovept Hindu rule?” ‘The Mahatma replied: “I have not 
‘skedl the British to hand over India to the Congress or to the Hindus. Let 
them entrust India to God or in modern parlance to anarchy. ‘Then all the 


parties will Aight one another like doys, or will, when real responsibility 
{nes them, came to w reasonable agreement. 1 shall expect non-violence to 
‘rive ont of that chaos."* Gandhi was reminded by a reporter for The Hindu 
that until eeently he hash always said there could be no Stara) without 
Winu-Mastiny amity, ane tien Ie wns asked swhiy Ie Dad af Tate insoted 
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there would be “no unity until India has achieved independence?” The 
seventy-three-year-old Mahatme answered: 

‘Time is a merciless enemy. I have been asking myself why every 

whole-hearted attempt made by all including myself to reach unity 

has failed, and failed so completely that have entirely fallen from 

‘grice and am described by some Muslim papers as the greatest 

‘of Islam in India, It is « phenomenon I can only account for 

by the fact that the third power, even without deliberately wishing 

it, will not allow real unity to take place. Therefore T have come to 

the resultant conclusion that the two communities will come together 

almost immediately after the British power comes to a final end in 

India’? 

Jinnah immediately responded to this with, “I am glad that at last Mr. 
Gandhi has openly declared that unity and Hindw-Muslim settlement can 
only come after the achievement of India’s independence and hus thereby 
thrown off the cloak that he had worn for the last 2 years." 

The All-India Congress met again in early August, Gandhi told his fol 
lowers: “This is a crucial hour, . ... We shall get our freedom by fighting, 
{t cannot fall from the skies. . . . The Britishers will have to give us free- 
dom when we have made sufficient sacrifices and proved our strength, . 
‘Ata time when T am about to launch the biggest fight iu my life there can 
bbe no hatred for the British in my heart, The thought that because they are 
in diffculties I should give them a push is totally absent from my mind." 
Sardar Patel was reported to have said that the British army was ready to 
abandon India, much the way they had Burma, and that the Satyagraha 
‘campaign would prove victorious in a week. “If it ends in a week it will be 
44 miracle and if this happens it would mean melting the British heart," 
Gandhi said, adding: 

Maybe wisdom will dawn on the British and they will understand 

that it will be wrong for them to put in jail the very people who 

want to Aight for them. Maybe . .. a change may come in Mr. 

Jinnab’s mind afterall. He will think that those who are fighting are 

the sons of the soil and if he sits quiet of what use would Pakistan 

be for him... . God has helped us. . .. When I raised the slogan 

“Quit India” the people i India who were then feeling despondent 

felt I had placed before them a new thing, If you want real freedom 

‘you will have to come together and such coming together will create 

true democracy.” 

‘The War Cabinet transmitted full authority to Linlithgow to arrest 
Ganidhi and the Congress Working Coumittee at any tine he deemed ap- 
propriate, Landon considered Congress's most recent resolution as “open 
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rebellion” agninst the government of India. Sikander wamed Governor 
Glancy of his suspicion that Gandhi might try to “make terms with Jinnah 
by an out-and-out offer of Pakistan and then present a united front to Gov- 
‘erminent.” Gandhi did, in fact, write on August 8 that 


Provided the Muslim League co-operated fully with the Congress 
tlemand for immediate independence without the slightest rere. 
tin » tn Cangrss wil Fave no bfeton tothe Betsh overs 
fees centockeg'] be paees wy oe da On Sooo 
League on behalf of the whole of India. . . . And the Congress will 
not only not obstruct any Government that the Muslim League may 
form on behalf of the people, but will even join the Government in 
running the machinery of the free State, This is meant in all serious- 
Nias a oceray 


Suck an offer might have tempted Jinnah if he had believed in or tasted 
Gand, but just a few days earlier, he had told the press: “Mr. Gandhi's 
‘conception of ‘Independent India’ is basially different from ours. . . . Me. 
‘Gandhi by independence means Congress ral. T ask Mr. Gandhi to give up 
the game of fooling the Musalmans by insinuating that we depend upon the 
Uritish for the achievement of our goal of Pakistan. ... Hands off the 
Muslims." By August 8, all was in readiness within the vast machine of 
the government of India, The Aga Khan's palace in Foona was chosen as 
the most secure, comfortable, and convenient “prison” for Gandhi and a 
select coterie of his family and closest followers, inckuding Sarojini Naidu. 
‘ind Admiral Slade's daughter Mirabehn. The rest of the Congress Working 
mittee was to be jailed in Ahmednagar Fort. 
‘very one of you should, from this moment onwards, consider yourself 
i free man or woman, and act as if you are free and are no longer under 
the heel of this imperialism,” Gandhi told his Congress colleagues after they 
passed his “Quit India” resolution on the evening of August 8, 1942, “Here 
4s mantra, short one, that 1 give you. You may imprint it on your hearts 
tnd lot every breath of yours give expression to it. The mantra i: ‘Do oF 
Die.’ We shall either free India or die in the attempt” 
Linlithgow waited no longer. Gandhi and the entire Congress Working 
‘Committee were arrested next day before dawn. Gandhi's final message to 
the country was written at 5:00 A.xt, shortly before he was taken into cus- 
todly: "Everyone is free to go the fullest length under ahimsa. Complete 
Aeaullock by strikes and other non-violent means. Satyagrahis must go out 
tyra ag Slr They mt ab: fen Se 1 cy wen 
Anidividaals go out to de that the nation will survive, Kar mas 
[/Wo will Do or Be." pion 
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“L deeply regret that the Congress has finally declared war and has 
launched a most dangerous mass movement in spite of numerous warnings 
from various individuals, parties and organisations,” sald Jinnah on August 
9, 1942. Unlike Gandhi, he did not expect the war to end swiftly, nor did 
he think the British would lose, He never believed, moreover, that Satya- 
grea could remain nonviolent, He summoned his Working Committee to 
‘Bombay on August 16 to plan the League's strategy. They met in his house 
for four days and formally resolved to “deplore” the decision of the All 
India Congress Committee to launch an “open rebellion” for the purpose of 
“establishing Congress Hindu domination in India.” The result was only 
“lawlessness and considerable destruction of life and property.” The 
League view the “Quit India” movement as an attempt to “force the Musal- 
mans to submit and surrender to Congress terms and dictation.” 

‘The violence started in Bombay a few days after Gandhi's arrest, quickly 
spreading to the United Provinces, Delhi, and Bihar, The speed and secrecy 
of the government's predawn sweep initially had a paralyzing impact every’ 
where, Nor was the press permitted to report any disturbances or strikes. 
By August 12, however, Linlithgow wrote to Amery, “In Delhi there has 
been a good deal of trouble. Casualties may be heavy and some damage 
thas been done to property. Here again I attach no importance to it, It 
fs... due to millhands on strike, and the Chief Commissioner is quite 
confident that he can handle the situation." 

Bat by mid-August aver thirty people were dead in Bombay, where the 
ice reintroduced whipping as a regular form of punishment. Railway 
nes all round Patna in Eastera India were torn up, and the British rushed 
rogular army troops to the “affected area,” with Linlithgow suthorizing 
“wachine-gonning from air of sabotenrs."® No report of such martial vio- 

e unleashed in Bibar was ever permitted to appear in any Indian news 
Imiper. British Indian censors were kept busy keeping secret all movements 
‘and operations of the Indian army aimed at “students and riff-raf,” as the 
Viceroy called Gandhi's Satyagrahis, adding: “Iam not disturbed by the 
situation, Most embarrassing developments are signs of extension of en- 
‘leavours to interrupt railway, telegraph and telephonic communication, This 
may develop still further and is of course very difficult to dispose of elfec- 
tively in country of the size of India." 

‘A week after Gandhi's arrest, Lord Linlithgow was pleased to note that 
British action had “tidied up the Bombay position” and was “relieved” that 
things were relatively “quiet in Delhi, for serfous and prolonged rioting jn 
the capital city of a country is not u very good advertisement.” Linlith- 
innister af information and broadcasting, SiG, P. Ramaswami Aiyas, 
then reparted that "The Muslim League hus developed cold feet wnd desires 
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to negotiate with Gandhi,” adding: “With my opinion of Jinnah 1 feel that 
Government should forestall him. I go further and venture to assert that to 
spenk, as one Governor has spoken, of crushing the organisation isto follow 
the wrong method."* Aiyar had earlier appealed to the viceroy to allow 
hhitm to try to negotiate a settlement with Gandhi. But Linlithgow had refused 
to permit him to see Gandhi and then tried in vain to convince him fo stay in 
Iinisterial harness. So Aiyar, formerly ‘Travancore State's prime minister 
(dian), returned to his Malabar home, which he hoped would remain un- 
dr the protection of Britain's paramount power. 

“Jinnals has taken advantage of the latest tum in events to raise his 
terms against us (not that that matters much), and also to raise them 
Against Congress.” Linlithgow informed Amery, calling that,s"a new and 
highly ingenious move in Jinnab’s game of Poker: for it seemed to me incon- 
‘elvable that Gandhi could accept the principle of Pakistan by whomsoever 
it-was backed. . .. Tt remains pretty clear that there is going to be nothing 
tloing with either the Congress or the Muslim League while the war lasts" 

‘Ambassadoe Lord Halifax (ex-viceroy Lord Irwin) cabled a most secret 
iessage from Washington in late August directly to foreign secretary An- 
thony Eden retably informing him that the US, consul-general (George R. 

had just reported to the State Department that the 
ved most of its “financial support” from “the Indian 
Hindu as well as Mobammedan, the great Mohammedan landlords 
nglish business community, particularly that of Calcutta.” This 
report went on to explain “that the Indian princes and the British business 
community support the Moslem League for the same reason that the Gov- 
‘ernment docs namely, to prevent the ‘representatives of India’ from obtain- 
{ng power. . to avoid a definite settlement of India’s problems and to 
prolong the present deadlock; and a secondary reason why the Moham- 
nyedan landlords are interested in supporting the Moslem League is that 
they are seared of the Congress Party’s belief in the national ownership of 
ull natural resonrces.”® 
At the end of August, Linlithgow wired Churchill complaining about 
neriean “intervention.” The viceroy suddenly called the unrest 


hy far the most serious rebellion since that of 1857, the gravity and 
‘extent af which we have so far concealed from the world for reasons 
‘of military security. . . , Mob violence remains rampant over large 
tracts of the countryside and I am by no means confident that we 
may not see in September a formidable attempt to renew this wide 


spread sabotage of our war effort, The lives of Europeans in outlying 
ake re today i early. 1 we bung thls, soma we tal 
jevably as a base for future allied operations anal 
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as a thoroughfare for U.S, help to China, ... These are the cit- 
‘cumstances in which T am now threatened by visitations from Wen- 
dell Wilkie and Sherwood Eddy. The later threatens to come to India 
in the hope of helping by way of mediation. My experience of peripa- 
tetic Americans which is now extensive is that their zeal in teaching 
us our business is in inverse ratio to their understanding of even the 
‘most elementary of the problems with which we have to deal. 


“Discussing the American invaders in Cabinet this morning much sym- 
pathy was expressed for you,” Amery assured Linlithgow on September 1, 
and a clear conviction that you must obviously refuse flatly to Jet anyone go 
and see the prisoners, On the other hand, Eden and others felt that it could 
‘only do good your finding time to talk to the better type of Amerioan and 
get our case across. Wilkie is very well disposed and Winston adds espe- 
cially amenable to the influence of good champagne.”" Earlier in the same 
cabinet moetiag Churchill had spoken of “the present trouble as completely 
Aisposed of and as evidence of the fact, which he has always insisted upon, 
‘that Congress really represents hardly anybody except lawyers, money: 
Jenders and the ‘Hindu priesthood" 

By September 5, the Home department of the government of India re- 
ported that exchiding Bhar, at least 340 Indians had been killed by police 
fire since August 11 and 630 wounded, adding that the “true total” had to 
bbe “considerably higher.”* Police had sustained twenty-eight deaths. Troops 
were called out in no less than sixty places, at most of which “they [were] 
still out.” Some fifty-seven battalions worth of regular British army soldiers 
were used during that most bloody and tragic battle of World War 11 fought 
hard against their own people inside India! There was no way of accurately 
estimating the total number of dead and wounded in Bihar, since British 
aircraft repeatedly strafed civilians with machine gun fre 

“L always dread a dishonourable settlement between the British Govern- 
‘ment and the Congress,” Jinnah told the international press assembled at 
his house in New Delhi on September 13. Asked if there was chance of any 
‘modification of his party's demand, Jinnah replied: “If you start by asking 
for sixteen annas [a full rupee’s worth!], there is room for bargaining. The 
‘Muslim League as never put forward any demand which can by any rea 
sonable man be characterised as unreasonable. The Muslim League stands 
for independence for the Hindus and for the Mussalmans. Hinda India has 
got three-fourths of India in its pocket and it is Hindu India which is bar- 
taining to seo if it can get the remaining one-fourth for itself and diddle us 
out of 1% 

U.S. public pressure, urging Britwin to “do something” for India, 
mounted as the swar progressed and American arms, men, and money 
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played an ever greater role in shoring up Allied defenses preparing the 
Jhunching pads from which to recapture Western Europe and China as well 
ts Southeast Asia. “Harry Hopkins spoke to me last night about this strong 
pressure now being exerted on the President,” Halifax warned Eden, “The 
Cabinet should realise how strongly public opinion is moving on these lines 
and T hope it may he possible to say or do something to counteract it. Other- 
Wise I fear American press, which on the whole has stood by us remarkably 
well in recent Indian ersis, will rapidly and perhaps completely change its 
attitude much to the detriment of Anglo-American relations.” 

"What have we to be ashamed of in our Government of India?” Chur- 
chill asked Amery at a London garden party that September. “Why should 
\ve be apologetic or say that we are prepared to go out at the Instance of 

ickanapes? « .. For eighty years we have given it peace and internal 
security and prosperity such as has never been known in the history of that 
country. . . . We have looked after all classes, and we have protected the 
interests of all sections, and L am not going to be a party to a policy of 


Churchill and his cabinet were mast concemed about the rapidly mount- 
ing sterling balance debt that Britain owed India as a result of wartime 
production and accelerated export of Indian goods to all fronts. Till this 
War, India had always been indebted to Britain for rai, telegraph, and 
‘other major publie works construction schemes that had cost millions in 
sterling, With half a million Indian troops serving overseas, and Indian 
industries pouring out every variety of products for the war, the balance 
was reversed, Great Britain finding itself in sterling bondage to her own 
colony for'an estimated £404 million, Churchill insisted that something 
rust be done quickly to wipe the slate clean, arguing “As Arthur Balfour 
used to say “This is « singularly ilkcontrived world but not so ill-contrived 
as that” Amery and Linlithgow preferred to “let sleeping dogs lie,” know- 
{ng what « deafening din of commercial and industrial Indian protest would 
be raised over any British initiative at this point to change the formula of 
Indo-British payments now that the balance had tipped in India's favor. 

In October of 1942, C. R, unveiled his plan for “resolving” India’s dead- 
lock, suggesting “that the Viceroy should act as the Crown would in a crisis 
{in England” and select the “most popular and most responsible” leaders of 
India to assist him in running what would, in effect, be a “national govern- 
ment.” Five “important Congressmen” (including any currently in prison) 
should first be chosen, and then Jinnah could be invited “to join this Gov- 
‘ernment with as many men of bis choice” as he “liked.” There might, addi- 
tionally, be three others to reprosent the lesser minoritles. C. R. believed 
{Ht neither Congress nor the League could reject his plan without “losing, 
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their leadership.” Jinnah, however, immediately categorized it with a num 
ber of other “kte-flying” schemes and dismissed them all 

Jinnah addressed his party's council in New Delhi on November 9 and 
‘wamed them of “propaganda to misrepresent the Mustim League . . as 
allies of British imperialism in India, obstructing the path of its freedom 
and independence,” which was, he claimed, currently circulating in the 
United States. “To those who have been correctly following the trend of 
‘eveuts in India this allegation about obstructing the path of freedom is not 
only disgraceful but untruthful,” he insisted, adding, “In these days tho 
vicious methods of propaganda are capable of misleading even intelligent 
people." He knew all the hazards, felt the pressures, and was keenly con- 
scious of the passage of time, adding, “The sands are running out.” And 
two days later, after C. R. and Jinnah had met, Linlithgow, whose twice 
extended term as viceray then also had a terminal date of April 1943, wired 
howe to report that Jinnah had conceded nothing, leaving C, R, “rather 
a ts 


Cripps found himself left with so little influence in Churchill's War 
Cabinet that he resigned on November 22. He remained till the war's end 
a8 minister of aircraft production but would not really return to Indi 
political stage until Attlee came to power, Attlee was Amery’s choice to re- 
place Linlithgow; Amery urged Churchill in mid-November to ship his 
Labour deputy premier to New Delhi, since “He knows the Indian problem 
and has no sentimental illusions as to any dramatic short cut to its solu- 
tion”® Had Churchill accepted Amery’s advice, Attlee’s rising domestic 
star might have followed Cripps’s into India’s ocean deep, but Churchill 
obviously mistrusted even the most conservative of Labour leaders too 
‘mich for any direct imperial responsibility, fearing they were all deter- 
‘mined to “scuttle” India. None of his own party colleagues wanted the job. 
He finally decided to press Linlithgow to stay on half a year longer than 
his promised April release 

Late in 1942, Linlithgow received what he called a “quite definitely re- 
able” secret report of a “recent talk with Jinnah,” which he passed on to 
Amery as the “clearest exposition” of Jinnah’s views on the "Pakistan is- 
swe. Jinnah had insisted he would join an interim government only “on 
an equal footing” with Hindus, since he viewed that “line” as “the only way 
in which he could safeguard Pakistan, To accept responsibility in & provi- 
sional government on any other terms would be to walk into the trap which 
Congress and Hindus generally: were carefully laying for the unwary or 
impatient Muslims. It was a deep game; and he, at least, was not prepared 
to play. ‘The present was a thne when Muslims were faced with a ‘ife and 


death problem’ He did not say that in an oratericil sone; he meunt {€lit- 
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‘rally, Muslims must either choose to assert themselves and win for them- 
selves a place in the comity of nations or go under and accept a position of 
permanent inferiority, It was for them to say what they wanted. Ifthe former, 
hho was prepared to fight for them till the ast if the latter, he was willing to 
ike Teave and concem himself with making money at the bar." 
‘The U.S, victory at Guadalcanal coming so soon after Rommel’s defeat 
{nn North Africa raised Allied spirits the world over, especially in Whitehall 
where Amery found “nothing but cheerful faces,” predicting that “India 
shoukl be entering upoa 1943 in much better mood than she began in 
192." But not so in Bengal. Twin specters of Japanese invasion and 
Jninine outdid one another in striking terror among Bengals population. 
“Chithigong 1s receiving daily attention from enemy airmen,” Ispahani re- 
ported, 


‘The food position in the province is growing more and more serious 
‘each day, Tn some areas, it is most acute... . Tens of thousands 
hhayo died and millions have been rendered homeless and ate starv- 
ing, ‘Tho disaster is really terrible, .. . The Japs have been 01 
loving of ate, Thy have vsted ws four tines... . Half of Caeut 
ison the run.” 


Lap Only the start of India's worst famine of the century, a tragedy that 
‘lainied between two and three million Bengali lives during the fortheom- 
lng yea, 

“Government goaded the people to the point of madness;” Gandhi 
charged, writing from detention to Linlithgow in January 1943. “They 
started Jeonine violence in the shape of the arrests. . .. I must resort to 
tho law preseribed for satyagrahis, namely, a fast according to capacity 
‘must commence after the early morning breakfast of the 9th February 
‘ending on the morning of the 2nd March." Linlithgow wired Amery, soon 
after receiving the Mahatma’s letter, “I have never wavered that Gandhi, 
ithe desired to do so, should be allowed on his own responsibility to starve 
to death." When Linlithgow informed his council in early Febrasry of 
Gandhi's intention to fast, he was amazed to find them “unanimously fa- 
Youring” his release ns soon as the fast began. So the government of India 
cided to offer to release Gandhi for the duration of his proposed fast, 
rather than to risk having him die in detention. Linlithgow wired this deci- 
sion home, Amery responded how “greatly disturbed” the War Cabinet felt 
atthe thought of releasing Gandhi "on a mere threat to fast."® 

‘An emergency War Cabinet meeting was held on the nest Sunday at 
which Amery reported: 
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Winston . . . launched out on the Gandhi subject at once, At first 
... tmuttering away his dissatisfaction, but giving me the impres- 
Sion that he was going to agree with a'shrug of the shoulder, Pres- 
ently, however, he warmed up and worked himself into one of his 
States of indignation over India. T made efforts to try and bring him 
to the point that whatever might or might not be the best method of 
handling so peculiar a situation as the Gandhi one, the issue was not 
that, but whether you were to override your Council and run the risk 
of resignations. That paint he simply brushed aside by saying that it 
‘would not matter if they did all resign: we could cary on just 08 
well without them and this our hour af triumph everywheze in the 
‘world was not the time to crawl before a miserable little old man 
who had always been our enemy's* 


But Gandhi had already been informed of the government of India’s offer 
to release him and politely refused. “t shall be quite content to take my fast 
as a detenu or prisoner,” replied the “litle od man" on the eve of his 
‘ordeal. “The impending fast has not been conceived to be taken as a fr00 
‘man.”** The viceroy heaved a sigh of great relief. 

Jinnah felt as adamant about Gandhi's fast as Churchill, telephoning 

Ispahani to urge him to keep Bengal’s wavering Muslim League members 
of the legislature from hacking a resolution appealing to the government 
for the Mabatma's release. After the first week of Gandhi's fast, Linlithgow 
‘was pleased to report that "Muslims continue to stand apart, and Jinnah's 
paper Daten to ridicule and cxiticise, .. . Daton’s leader today 1s critical 
‘of Gandhi's suggestion in his letter to me of 29th January that he was ready 
to see Jinnah form a national government, which is equivalent, it suggests, 
tenancy-at-will as a favour!" 
‘The League remained aloof from the mounting waves of protest and 
t throughout India triggered by Gandhi's fast. In New Delhi's legisla- 
re, Liaquat AK Khan reiterated the Muslim League's non-aligned position 
e have every sympathy for the sentimental concern of our Hindu 
friends,” said the man who was to be Pakistan's frst prime minister, “But 
we are unable to join them én this matter." Jinnah was invited by Sapru 
to.a conference of prominent leaders in New Delhi to discuss the “situation 
arising out of Gandhi’ fas,” but he declined, noting as Linlithgow was de- 
lighted to report, that “the situation is really a matter for the Hindu leaders 
to consider.” 

‘Three British doctors, including the surgeon-general, who observed the 
Mahatma, prodicted that he woakd probably not survive another week of 
his selFimposed ordeal, Serious signs of oxganic deterioration were noted, 
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‘and with the old man's arteriosclerosis, the doctors expected a heart attack 
at any moment, Three members of the viceroy’ executive council resigned 
on February 17, 1943, in protest over the viceroy’s decision mot to release 
Gandhi “unconditionally, even when danger to his life accrued from the 
fast” Linlithgow accepted those resignations and found at least three 
other Indian members of his council “wobbly” but managed to convince 
them to “stay the course.” The viceroy alerted all the governors of the im. 
Iient possibilty of Gandhis death te code word for which was “Rubi. 
on," warning them that “considering Gandhi's position as our prisoner and 
a declared rebel, there can be no question of haltamanting Raho ean 
ofl messages of sndolence o his widow. 

‘A bulletin signed by six of Gandhi's doctors on F 21 warmed that 
fainted and pulse became nearly imperceptible” Much to every one’s 
amazement, however, the little old man did not die. His stamina surprised 
the world an) delighted his anxious friends, who attributed his survival to 
divine intervention, Churchill, however, suspected “fraud” and urged Lin 
lithgow to “expose all these Congress Hindy doctors round him” who could 
$0 easily “slip glucose or other nourishment into his food." (Churchill him- 
‘self was just recovering from pneumonia and felt particularly nasty toward 
Gandhi.) Much as he searched for it, though, Linlithgow could not discover 
“any firm evidence of fraud” in any of the medical reports issued. by 

treatment of that most famous of Indian 


‘Then on the morning of March 3 Gandhi broke his fast. His weight had 
{allen from 109 to 90 pounds, but the next day Lumley reported from Bom: 
bay that “everything is now normal." 

Meanwhile Fuzlnl Haq of Bengal remained Jinnah’s worst personnel 
problem, for as long as he continued presiding over a non-League coalition 
in that Muslim majority provinee, he appeared to belie the basic premise 
of Paki, Dena foxy premier adoitly survived at the head of a coal 

lon of his own Progressive Muslim League, shifting Mahasabha, Con 
‘ne Forward Ble meets For sxten onthe Hay wail popu og 
\well as power despite having been ousted from the League. He finally 
Sought reconciliation with Jinnah late in 1942 by going to the Qu: 
Azam's house in New Delhi in November. But Jinnah’s position never al 
fered, He order Fuzlu) Flag Brat of ull to resign his premiership, then to 
‘lisband! bis own Mustin party and pledge allegiance to the Muslim League 
faders to readnison tos Fld, On Febrary 8, 191, Hay wrote 

inna 
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Tam going to sacrifice all, that T now possess, for the sake of my 
‘country and of the solidarity of my community. . . . T have thought 
carefully over the situation and with a view to facilitate my coming 
back to the League, Iam ready to tender my resignation which will 
‘mean the automatic dissolution of the Progressive Coalition Party. 
“May I now get a line from you to tell me that T have understood you 
alright, and that the ban put on me will be lifted as soon as T tender 
resignation of my office as Premier? If so, I will take my step I have 
indicated ** 


Jinnah reminded Haq that he had heard that promise before, the last No- 
vember in fact, when Hag had “agroed to carry out these conditions within 

« fortnight.” Ispahani and his friends kept up pressure against Haq's 

coalition within Calcutta’s assembly, which, together with the Japanese 
pressure mounting from outside shook popular confidence everywhere in 
Bengal against « government that appeared both incapable of defending its 
people or feeding them, By mid-March Fuzlul Haq phoned Jinnab in 
Ispahant’s presence, trying to clarify his prospects of re-emerging as Ben- 
gal's premier if, indeed, he resigned and rejoined the League, After 
speaking with Hag, Jinnah privately assured Ispahani “that he could not 
possibly have Mr. Fazhal Hag as leader of the Muslim League in the 
Legislature. 

Fazul Haq obviously sensed that if he resigned his days of power were 
‘over, so he turned elsewhere, desperately working round the clock to shore 
‘up support as his forces broke ranks, In the last week of March, however, 
the survived a no-confidence vote on the “food question” by one vote due to 
the absence of three Muslim League members. Three days Inter, Ispahani 
wired from Calcutta jubilantly to report that “Fazlul Haq has been 
routed.”* The League captured six seats contested against Haq's Progres- 
4s. Muslims were “erossing the floor” daily to join the once depleted 
ranks of the Muslin League. “Four Muslims will cross the floor this after- 
noon,” wrote Ispahani, “We are expecting another two to come over by 
ight. Inshallah, our wound of having the majority of the Muslim MLAs 
‘opposite us, will soon be healed. . . . Fazlul Haq looks « picture of 
misery." And on March 29, Fazlul Haq/s ministry fell, the following month 
Khwaja uldin, the leader of Bengal’s Muslim League, was invited to 
forma a new government 

‘That April the League held its annual session in New Delhi, A map of 
Pakistan adorned the dais, and a banner flew over it reading “Freedom of 
India lier in. Pakistan.” Jinnals wore a white sherwant with « yokd button 
engraved with “F” pinned to his starched eollar, He was grocted with “tre 
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‘enous ovation and cheering” as he entered the packed pandal ™ With his 
League ministries now running Bengal, the Punjab, Sind, and Assam, Jin- 
‘nah insisted, “This is only the starting point. . . . In the North-West Fron- 
tier Province. .. my information is-and it is based on very reliable 
sources... the Muslim public is entirely with the Muslim League. [That 
summer a Leaguo Ministry under Aurangzeb Khan would come to power in 
Peshawar.] Don't forget the Minority Provinces. It is they who have spread 
the light when there was darkness in the majority Provinces. It is they who 
‘were the spearheads that the Congress wanted to crush. . . . We have got a 
fpreat deal todo, . . . Our goal is clear; our demands are clear."™* 

Jinnah then reviewed the history of Hindu-Muslim conflicts from the 
‘dayon of the century, after which he indulged in a blistering attack upon. 
‘Gunelhi and bis tactics, accusing the Mahatma of wanting to turn the whole 
‘of India into his Hind ashram, He went so far as to suggest a new sumunit 
‘with Gandhi, however, arguing: “Nobody would welcome it more than 
Juysell, Me, Gandhi is even now really willing to come to a settlement 
With the Muslim League on the basis of Pakistan, Let me tell you that it 
‘will be the greatest day for both Hindus and Musalmans. If he has made 
up his mind, what is there to prevent Mr. Gandhi from writing direct 
tomer" 

"Jinnah’s speeches both in the meetings of the Working Committee and 
th Subjects Committee (held in camera) and in the Open Session have eon- 
firmed impressions that of late his mind bas been passing through a certain 
process of change,” reported a British spy attending all the League sessions 
"Mo (Jinmah} has become more aggressive, more challenging and more aus 
thoritative, The reason appears to be consciousness of power lately acquired 
‘nl of certain old injuries which can now be avenged therewith.” 


Ho has finally warned the British; he has expressed his profound dis- 
sutinfnction with their attitude; be has wrged Provincial Leagues now 
to place themselves on a war footing in preparation for what is to 
come; he has castigated the Capitalists and pampered the masses 
(on whose sympathy and goodwill he has to base his future strug- 
ile), by his teferences to “social justice” and “economic reorganisa- 
tion", he has tried to impress upon the Provincial Premiers the fact 
that their own future lies only in following his lead and above all 
Jie has, in arder to show his bona fides to the neutral world, extended 
fun open sind almost final invitation to the Congress to approach him 
for a settlement iF it s0 desires. Inevitably the next stage will be 
“prepacton forthe jnevitble struggle” and aftr that the struggle” 
‘tye 
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Jinnah’s shrewd appreciation of Indian politics and the ever-shifting 

interaction among its major parties had never been more clearly revealed. 
His greatly overrated estimate of British postwar power, however, reflected 
his far less sophisticated appreciation of U.S., Russian, and Chinese poten- 
tial for more rapid expansion. Anticipating that the war could last “another 
three years,” Jinnah wisely urged his followers to “put our house in order” 
uring that interlude, Ingenious strategist that be was, he concluded with 
this warming: “The fight being inevitable, we must make our preparations 
lawless." 
Nor was this shrewdest of India's politicians unaware of how carefully 
his words were recorded, copied, and cabled the world over, to help trouble 
the sleep of olficials in Great Britain's highest echelons of power. Openly, 
before the mass audience that listened to his presidential address at Delhi, 
Jinnah said: 


If they have got any honest and capable agents they ought to be kept 
Inered a Lodo, T once tore dew the stron 0 the Bh 
Government to this fact. It is a very serions situation indeed, and 1 
{inform them from this platform that the cup of bitterness, and disap- 
pointment—not to use any stronger lnnguage-at the shabby treatment 
‘meted out to Muslim India is a danger to them, . . . The Muslim 
League calls upon the British Government to come forward, without 
any further delay, with an unequivocal declaration guarantecing to 
tho Musalmans the right of self-determination, and to pledge them- 
selves that they will abide by the verdict of a plebiscite on the lines 
of the resolution passed at the Muslim League Session in Lahore in 
1940, 


say to the Musalmans . . 100 million Musalians are with us 
When I say 100 million Musalmans, I mean that 99 per cent of them 
fro with us, leaving aside some who are traitors, cranks, supermen 
or lynatics—an evil from which no society or nation is free. The way 
in which I see them now is that the phoenix-like rise and regenera 
tion of Muslim India from the very ashes of its ruination . «is @ 
miracle, The people who had lost everything and who were placed 
by providence hetween the two stones of a mill, not only came into 
their own in a very short time, but became, after the British, socially 
the most solid, militarily the most virile, and politically the most de- 
cisive factor in modern India, Now it is time to take up the construc 
tive programe to build up this nation so that it can march on the 
path of our goal of Pakistan... The goal is near, stand united, 


petsevero and march forward 
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Even before he ended his address, loud and prolonged cheers and cries 
of *Quaidi-Azam Zindabad!” “Pakistan Zindabad!” “Muslim League Zinda- 
‘bul” reverberated from thousands of throats that would carry his message 
to millions of Muslims beyond range of Jinnah's frail voice. Soon they would 
ull lose ranks behind their great leader in the paim-filled march to their 
Promised Land. 


15 


Karachi and Bombay Revisited 
(1943-44) 


Jinnah’s challenge to Gandhi in April elicited a letter from the Mahatma, 
Who read the challenge in the Dawn early in May. "Dear Quid-e-Avam, T 
welcome your suggestion. T suggest our meeting face to face rather than 
talking through correspondence. . . . But I am in your hands, 1 hope that 
this letter will be sent to you and, if you agree to my proposal, that the 
Government will let you visit me.”* 

Linlithgow’s imniediate response was to “raise no objection if Jinnah 
‘wants to see Gandhi in jail,” noting with good reason, “T doubt the Mabat- 
‘ma’s move being wholly palatable to Jinnah.” Amery was less willing to 

cquiesce, however, reminding the viceroy that he had refused to permit 
others, nchiding C. R., to visit Gandhi. 


Although Jinnah is a different case in some respects, refusal has 
hitherto been based on Gandhi past behavior and if we once aban- 
don principle that he is kept ineommunicado because of his responsi- 
bility for rebellion and must remain so until he disassociates himself 
from that policy, I feel that we may be driven out of our whole post- 
tion, which is of course Gandhi's object.* 


oth were loath, moreover, to deliver Gandhi's letter to Jinnah. The mat- 

decided hy the cabinet, but Churchill had just sailed off 
‘on the Queen Mary with Wavell for an Anglo-U.S. joint 
chiefs conference code-named “Trident” to coordinate operations against 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, It was during this trp that Churchill felt he got 


to know Wavell well enough to believe he was the sort of man to replace 


Linlithgow. 
Precisely bow much tine the entire British War Cabinet cleyoted to thls 
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single undelivered letter is incalculable, but the secretary of state prepared 
an elaborate memorandum on the subject which was circulated to the cabi- 
net prior to its first meeting on the question of “Gandhi's request to sce 
Jinnah” on May 18, 1943. A second meeting, also chaired by Atlee in Chur- 
chills absence, was held on the same subject nest day. Churchill, of course, 
remained in telegraphic touch with Amery throughout the whole debate on 
this vital matter, The secretary of state officially wired a “most immediate” 
‘able t0 the viceroy after the second meeting, ordering that “Candhi’s letter 
should not go forward.”* The ball continued electronically to bounce around 
the globe over the next week, with Amery even going so far as to wire the 
‘man Great Britain considered wise enough to serve as India's viceroy: “Tt 
has been suggested to me that possibly situation might be eased if you in- 
vited Jinnah to come and see you." f 

Jinnah during this interyal focused his time and energies on the strategy 
of seeking to make his League more effective and responsive to popular 
demands and needs in the provinces it ran, “The ‘Pakistan’ slogan is gaining 
momentum,” reported the Punjeb's governor toward the end of May. “There 
has boen a considerable amount of discussion in the Press as to whether 
Jinnab was justified in suggesting [in Delhi in Apsil] that the Punjab Cabi- 
net {sa League Ministry. The Nawab of Mamdot [Punjabi leader of the 
Muslim League] has sought to improve the occasion by a Pres statement 
that the SikinderJinnah Puct has come to an end, the implication being 
that more active interference by the Muslim League in Punjab politics is to 
be expected Sikander’s death in December of 1942 had left his Unionist 
party ministry under the control of a much younger, les experienced Mus 
Jim leader, Khiznr Hyat Khan Tiwana (1900-75). By early June “Hindw 
indignation with Jinnah” was reported by Linlithgow as “greater than ever. 
Jinnals himself is well pleased, so far as one ean judge, and there is no ques- 
tion that he has sent his stock up still higher.” In his most frank assessment 
of finnab, Linlithgow remarked: 


T do not however think he wants a row with Government . .. and 
his threats do not cause me any sleepless nights! As I have consis- 
tently felt and said both to Zetland and to you, Jinnah would be 
quite as bad a master as Gandhi, But Jinnah is not in as strong a 
position as Gandhi and Congress, and hie is never likely to be, in the 
near future, since he represents & minority, and minority that ca 
only effectively hold its own with our assistance. Nor, of course, is 
his organisation anything like as deeprooted as is that of Congress. 
His curse is personal vanity which at his age be fs not likely to shake 
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Churchill recommended Field Marshal Wavell to his cabinet in mid- 
Jone 1943 as India’s next viceroy. General Sir Claude Auchinleck, who had 
followed Wavell in the Middle East command, was to succeed him as eorn- 
imander-in-chief of India, Labour ministers viewed Wavell as a “safe” or 
“stopgap” viceroy at a time when India needed creative intelligence, diplo- 
‘matic skil, and imagination, Churchill's top priority, however, was to hold 
India militarily at any cost. As Simla’ commander-in-chief for the past year 
and a half, Archie Wavell had proved himself the good soldier, strong andl 
silent, 

‘The one thing King Gearge VI “complained” about to Wavell at 
Buckingham Palace lunch was the “length of the Viceroy’s telegrams,” 
‘urging the viceroy-designate to “keep them shorter” than Linlithgow's” 
Before ying from London to take over in India, Wavell attended several 
cabinet meetings focused on Indian problems, especially those dealing with 
England's mounting war debt, which by mid-1949 elimbed to over 800 
million, Wavell soon recognized, as he noted in his Diary, that Churchill 
“hates India and everything to do with if” and came to appreciate the wis- 
dom of Amery's remark to him that “Winston . . . ‘knows as much of the 
Indian problem as George III did of the American colonies.’*"' Churebill, 
of course, instructed Wavell to stay away from political reforms of any sort, 
‘warning that “only over his dead body would any approach to Gandhi tuke 
place." 

Jinnah visited Baluchistan in July and addressed the League's third pro- 
vincial conference “at the foot of a hill in a tastefully decorated prundal « 
which included all the notables of the city numbered about 25,04." The 
Quaid-i-Azam “exhorted the Muslims of Baluchistan to. shake off hole 
Jothargy and march in line with their sation.” He urged them to "Give wp 
your mutual jealousies and sectional interests and differences over small 
things, petty quarrels and tribal notions.” "The following day he addressed 
tho same conference after it had passed all the resolutions he advocated, 
Jinnah reiterated his pre-bottle plan for Pakistan, secking first to lay the 
ication of reforms and growth, Inter to press his separatist demands, ‘To 
the students in his audience he cautioned conservatively, “Do not rim aft 
heap slogans or catchwords. Concentrate your whole attention on educa 

on, Get equipped and qualify yourself for action. » .. The better you are 
‘equipped the brighter aro your chanees of siecess."" 
ca as Jinnah was speaking on the bleak but wellfed Wostern border 
‘of Heitish Lodia, farnine darkened the dismal plains of Kast Bengal, "We 
‘cannot keep Bengal fed (certainly we cannot asvunie the responsibility of 


‘tioning in Calentta oF elsewhere) vanless we can get foogralis into Hens 
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fl from outside at once,” Governor John A. Herbert warned the viceroy 
An July. “T wonder how far he és right about the Bengal situation,” Linlith- 
ow noted in that letter’s margin. The viceroy remained, however, less pre- 
‘ocenpied with the terrible Bengal famine, whieh had by then claimed over 
4 tnillion lives, than with his own fantasy fears of a fast-unto-death that 
Gandhi might launch in August 

Jinnah retumed to Bombay from his tour of Baluchistan on Friday, July 
29, Three days later, on the afternoon of Monday, July 26, a fanatical young 
Muslim Khaksar from Lahore, Rafiq Sabir Mazangavi, entered the Quaidhi- 
‘Avain's Mount Pleasant Road house and appealed to Jinnalis seeretary, Mr. 
MH. Salyid, for an interview with the great leader. Just then Jinnah en- 
tured his seeretary’s office and asked who Rafiq was and what he wanted. 
“Twas very busy,” Jinnah testifed later in Bombay's high court. 


My whole mind was on my correspondence and I was trying to get 
‘uit of the room, Just as T was about to leave the room, in the twin- 
Hing of an eye, the accused sprang on me and gave me a blow with 
his clenched! it on my left jaw, E naturally reeled back « bit whe 
hio pulled out a knife from his waist... . Tt was an open knife. . . 
Instinet oF self-defence made me put out my hand and catch his 
‘wrist, with the result that the momentum of the blow was broken 
Tht ih spite of this the knife just touched the left side of my jaw. 1 
ot a eut near my chin and my coat was cut near the left-shoulder. 
‘++ Lalso got a wound on my left finger." 


Jinnah’ watchman helped his secretary disarm the would-be assassin, 
shorty after which police arrived, 
‘The uceused defended himself in court, reporting that he had belonged 
{0 the Muslim League in Labore from 1935-39 but had Snally resigned 
Hieqause “the League was not doing anything for the Muslims or for hurnan- 
‘ty except tulking?” He insisted that he had gone to appeal to Jinnah for 
‘work and help, not to assassinate him, but was found guilty as charged of 
ittorptesd murder and hurt” and sentenced to five years in jail. Sub-inspoc- 
(or Abdul Kadi Sheikh, who had been put in charge of the investigation, 
‘anne to udmire Jinnab so much in its aftermath that he opted to join bim 
Jn Pakistan, ‘The question of conspiracy was closely studied, but no evidence 
of accomplices was ever clearly established. Though shaken by’ the violent 
‘attack and rather weakened by loss of blood, Jinnah survived the ordeal 
with no diminution of spirit or stamina. “Don't worry,” be wired close 
friends hike Iypabank, "Thank God {an all right" His miraenlous eseape 
from serions bar was viewed by many followers as evidence of divine 
‘ntoryention, Muslim tdi celebrated “A Day of Thanksgiving to God for 
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sparing the most precious life of the Sub-continent." Jinnah publicly ap- 
pealed to friends and disciples to “remain calm and cool.” 

‘Lord Wavell’s “secret” assessment of Jinnah in mid-September 1943 was 
‘that “It is hardly too nmuch to say that Jinnah is the Muslim League, He is a 
vain, shallow and ambitious man who would probably think the present 
‘ime inopportune for any rapprochement with the Hindus.” ‘The new vice- 
+oy’s opinion of Gandhi was not much better. “Gandhi and Jinnah are both 
dictators. . . . Gandhi because he has built himself up as a saint, and Jin- 
nah because there is nobody in his party who approaches him in ability.” 
Wavell viewed Pakistan as a “serious plan” but noted that “nobody” was 
“at all definite” about its boundaries. Jinnah held an “inconclusive” series of 
sums talks with Khizar Tiwana in Simla at this time, which the Punjab's 
chief minister recounted to his governor as “a series of lectures from Jinnah 
bout the services that he had rendered to mankind.” 

Ispahani urged Jinnah to come to Calcutta at that time to hold a League 
council meeting there, feeling Nazimuddin was too weak to counter Hincht 
Mahasabba attacks against the League ministry, which was, of course, 
blamed in part for the famine tragedy. "Propaganda and wetion do not seem 
to come within the programme of the Ministry,” Ispahani moaned, “Our 
Johnnies have not the guts... . It is necessary that. . . you put matters 
right in Bengal before conditions worsen . .. itis for you, Sir, to please 
come here... and sot the house in order. Jinnah dared not risk so 
arduous and potentially dangerous a trip, however, returning from Simla to 

bay, where he issued a statement on the Bengal famine in late October, 
insisting that 


the present Ministry working under the present constitution with its 
limitations cannot be saddled with the responsibility, and further 
they only came into power after the terrible crisis had overwhelmed 
Bengal. I am assured that they are doing their very best. But the fact 
remains that thousands are dying, and T earnestly appeal to His Ex 
cellency the Viceroy Lord Wavell to leave no stone unturned and 
tuive immediate help and relief to the people of Bengal with all the 
resources that the Government of India can command. Similarly 1 
appeal to Mr. Churchill. ... This muddle, whoever is responsible 
for it, s the greatest blot on the British administration in this coun- 
try, and it must be wiped off without delay.?* 


Jinnah addressed his Working Committee council in Delhi in_mid- 
November, insisting that “The constitution of the Muslim League is the 
most democratic that could be framed, There is no Muslim to. whom the 
doors of the Muslin Laague are not open, IF the Musalmany are dissatisfied 
‘with the leaser, surely the remedy Hes im their hand, ‘They ea remove iy 
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If they 50 desire by exercising their rights under the constitution of the 
patty, but if they try to settle things by force and violence, nothing but 
bloodshed would ensue." He was sensitive to the sort of barbed criticism 
that Khaksars and other Punjabis as well as Bengalis, including chief minis- 
tots, olten aimed at him, He defended Nazisuddin's ministry in Bengal as 
a "Gre-brigade” called too late to put out the raging famine, yet doing its 
best to diminish the damage. Three days later he rose to speak on the “food 
\ituation” in Delhi's legislative assembly and reprimanded Sir Henry Rich- 
hdson, the leader of the European party for saying it was “no use" in 
{ndulging in *recriminations” against Government for the Bengal disaster. 


Do you call this reerimination when the Government in charge of 
the country are called upon to explain their conduct, and that we are 
‘entitled to examine whether they have discharged their duty and re- 
sponsibility? Who is the real thief has to be found out, Surely the 
Govemment of the country is responsible for the safety of the lives 
(f the people, and that is a fact which nobody can deny. . . . Sup- 
posing in Kngland a few hundred people had died or were dying 
tery week of starvation, let alone x few thousands, would Chur- 
chills Governmant be able to stand ... . for 2 hours? And here we 
fare calmly and coolly told about not indulging in recrimination, 

Lis our misfortune that we are living under a system of Government 
‘hich is irremovuble and irresponsible and, I would add, thoroughly 
incompetent to handle any big issue. 


{twas Jinnah's most vitriolic attack against the British government since 
the post-World War 1 passage of the Rowlatt acts. Not only were Bengali 
Mustiins dying by the tens and hundseds of thousands, but Muslim League 
Ininistriey in the Punjab as well as Bengal were being widely blamed for 
profiting from the famine, 

‘Some 10,000 Muslim delegates gathered in Karachi to attend the thirty- 
fist session of the Mustim League that December. When Jinnah entered 
the brilliantly lighted tent, he was greeted with thunderous shouts of 
"Quald-i-Azam Zindabad” and “Conqueror of Congress Zindabad.” He be- 
to speak at 10:50 v.at. on the eve of his sixty-seventh birthday and con 
ied extompore for 100 minutes in English. He was foreed to stop “four 
times” by his racking tubercular cough, euphesnistically described 
‘ay “a touch of cold” in the League's official report of that historic address.™ 
Remomber the position of Muslim India,” Jinnak told his rapt audience, 


When a man is sick and almost dying, he has not got the energy either to 
complain of to ask for anything, - That way the condition of Muslim 
India. soven years ago; but today, the sick man hay recoverod from his 
oathbed, His has voquived conselousnens. He (© not any eovalescent bat 
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he is in a position to move about. Now he has got so many suggestions and 
proposals to make, so many disputes and so many quarrels to settle, It is a 
‘good sign, provided itis kept within limits”™ Jinnah appears at this point 
to have forgotten he was talking about “Muslim India” as the “sick man" 
and to have lapsed into a personal reverie: “I get some suggestions which 
are splendid ones aud thoughtful ones and very good, too. I get complaints 
and petty quarrels, which I do not like, But anyhow it is a healthy sign. Tn 
fone word, let me put it to you this way. I am thankful to God that Muslim 
India is awake—I am thankful that Muslim India has regained conscious- 
ness. Iam thankful that Muslim India is taking interest in things around it, 
not only in India, but throughout the world." 

Jinnah then announced his appointment of a three-man (Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Khaliguezaman, and Hussain Imam) parliamentary board as the 
final arbiter of the League's nationwide candidates for election, He also 
proposed establishing a new Committee of Action, to be chaired by Nawab 
Tsmail Khan and “convened” by Llaquat Ali, to foster educational, eo- 
nomic, and social planning for Pakistan. This committee was to include the 
Nawab of Mamdot, G. M. Syed, Haji Sathar Sait, and Qazi M. Tsa; and they 
were all formally appointed by Jinnah on December 27, 1943. After the ad- 
Adress ended, Liaquat AK Khan rose to congratulate Jinnah on his birthday. 
‘Quaid-i-Azam and his sister returned to the packed pandal that night for 
‘he League's second sitting, “escorted by two bodyguards with drawn 
swords” Grey uniformed League ational guards followed Jinnah every- 
where after the attempt on his life and kept close watch over the crowd in 
Attendance. An estimated 2,000 of these League guards, sometimes called 
Jinoah’s “private army” and led by Nawab Sidiq Ali Khan of the Central 
Provinces, marched round Karachi. Nazimuddin had arrived from Calcutta 
during the day and joined Khizar and the premiers of Sind, Assam, and the 
North-West Frontier on stage behind the Quaid-f-Azam, whose glittering 
silver throne stood apart in front of all other seats on the dais, The frontier 
premier, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, prophesied that “The day of reckoning is 
‘coming, and when the call from Mr. Jinnah comes to us to get out and fight 
for Pakistan, we shall not falter.” 

‘The strain of his long address in Karachi left Jinnah “prostrate on his 
hed, gasping for breath, Fortunately,” Fatima recalled, “he had the ability 
to sleep at will. A good night’s rest gave him enough energy to cope with 
the daily crop of letters, requests and important problems for which solu- 
‘ions hud to be found. He kept up this tempo . . «in spite of recurring fe- 
‘ver which emaciated his body. Jinnah answered most letters requesting 
‘nis presence in distant comers of the country, like one from Malabar, by 
‘explaining “how difficult tis for me to go on touring owing fo enormous 


e of work and, therefor, it is not possible for me to make any com- 
“itinent which I may not be able to fulfill” By minimizing public ap- 
arances, while seeing to it that all his statements received maximum 
‘press amphfication, Jinnah continued to function, presenting a relatively 
vigorous facade to the world, or else enveloping himself in a eloak of such 
total isolation that it enbanced his charismatic image by adding anras of 
Inystery and perpetual “pressure of work” to his persona. He had mastered 
“modern” management techniques of delegating responsibility to trusted 
eutenants more brilliantly than any of his Indian contemporaries. 

By February 1944 Jinnah was back in Bombay. He urged the Muslim 
Sluclents’ Federation to erect “pillars” of “hard work, industry and perse- 
Yerunce” upon which the “edifice of Pakistan” could be built. He alladed 
“to suggestions made by some Hindu leaders that he should be made the 
‘isst Premier of India,” ealling them mere “camouflage . . . made in order 
to mislead and confuse the Mustims."™ Jinnah returned to New Delhi at 
‘tho end of the month for the opening session of the assembly, where Wavells 
maiden speech a8 viceroy stressed the “geographical unity” of India as cen 
{ral to its postwar constitution. Quaid--Azam was outraged by that formu 
lation and viewed it as nothing Tess than an attempted negation of Cripps's 
implicit “promise” of Pakistan. He launched a fresh attack in the assembly 
‘upon the governinent’s budget to remind Wavell of the League's powers to 
prevent the government from mustering a Central Legislative Assembly mae 
fority. Speaking to the Aligath Union that month, Jinauh called the vice: 
toy's address “provocative and thoughtless of the Muslim position.” adding: 


Lord Wavell like his predecessor has started fishing in the Congress 
waters. Lord Linlithgow hopelessly failed, but the soldier-Viceroy 
thinks that be would succeed where his predecessor had failed in 
landing a big fish or a number of small ones sufficient for his pur- 
pve, + Thi fue crented deep resentment throughout Muskim 
nia” 


Wovell sought advice from the governors as how best to proceed, and 
Sir Henry Twynam of Central Provinces wrote to wam the viceroy against 
agonizing Jinnah, "T know that many hard things are said about finnab,” 
noted. "But T often wonder where we should have been. had not 


inah foreseen how fatal it would be to Moslem interests to support Con- 
feet." Acting governor Francis Mudie of Bihar reported Khatiquzzaman's 
‘opinion that “what Jinnah [was} playing for” was nothing less than “to get 
Pakistan without giving a quid pro qua to the Hindas... . Government 
should make an unequivocal announcement of their unconditional aceep- 
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tance of Pakistan, Jinnah arguing that a plebiscite would be a waste of time 
and lead only to riots in the Punjab and Bengel.”™* 

Wavell was puzzled by Jinnah and hed no appreciation of his complex 
character or the force of his wil or the deep wellsprings of history st drew 
upon for sustenance. He saw only the surface cosmopolitan appearance; he 
recalled only Linlithgow’s piqued and petty criticism of Jinnah’s vanity. "T 
gather that Jinnah regards me as an enemy of the Muslim League and is 
determined to be as much of a nuisance as he can,” the viceroy confessed 
to his journal diary in late March. “He does not really represent solid steady 
Moslem opinion (in fact J. himself is hardly a Muslim) but he can sway 
‘opinion, and no one seems to have the character to oppose him."® ‘The 
viceroy was certainly not ready to “concede Pakistan” to such a man," es 
pecially while the fighting still raged along India's Kastera front and Ben- 
«gal remained racked with famine. 

One of the things Wavell wanted to do was to talk to Gandhi, but by 
this time Gandhi’s health had seriously deteriorated, After his wife died 
that February, the Mahatma appeared to have lost any will to survive the 
last of his long detentions. Every doctor who examined him, British as well 
4s Indian, urged an early release. Wavell recommended unconditional re: 
Jease to Amery in May, warning that “serious difficulties would result if 
Gandhi died in detention” and agreeing with the medical “opinions” that 
"Gandhi was unlikely to be an active factor in polities again.” This assus- 
helped win Churchill's approval on May 5, 1944, As soon as Gandhi 
was transported from the Aga Khan's Poona palace, where he had In 
Qvished imprisoned to the nearby house of his “old friend” Lady Thacker- 
soy, he perked up and received many visitors. The Mabatma's swift recov 
‘ay reminded Amery of what Lord Byron had written in one of his letters: 
"My mother-in-law has been dangerously ill; she is now dangerously well’ 
1 [Amery] can only hope that that is not going to be true of our old friend 
Gandhi." Churchill, of course, was outraged at the news of Gandhi's signs 
‘of resuerceted life and feared his “naked fakir” had outfaxed him, 

Within two weeks of his release Gandhi spoke of seeking talks with Jin- 
who had, however, gone to Kashmir to rest and breathe the cool, re- 
reshing air of Srinagar after a frustrating struggle with Khizar in Lahore. 
Jinnah journeyed to Lahore in late Apel, hoping to pressure Khlzar into 
‘bandoning his Unionist label; but with British support the young premier 
1 fr, refusing to knuckle under to the Quaidhi-Azam, Shaukat Hayat 
Khan (Sikander’s son) was, in faet, the only member of Khizar's provincial 
abinet to go along with Jinnah's demand that it proclaim ityelf a Mustim 
League, rather than Unionist administrition, Khizar then managed to got 
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fervor Glaney to dismiss Shaukat for some “injustice which had come to 
light® most conveniently, thus helping strengthen the Unionist Pasty. The 
Muslim League's Committee of Action voted to expel Khizar before the 
‘end of May, For the remainder of the war, the Funjab could no longer, 
therefore, be counted among the League’s provincial administrative assets. 
‘Tho Jinmah-Sikander pact was finally dead. Glaney and Wavell felt quite 
“worried about the possible activities of the Muslim League National 
Guards’ in the Punjab, and the viceroy wrote “we shall have to take a 
very firm line with Jinnah to prevent communal trouble. In June, Khizar 
‘warned that Jinnah was “importing into the Punjab a number of Maulvis 
from the United Provinces to agitate against the Unionist Government on 
‘ligious lines."*' Khizar asked the viceroy to keep “these people out, and 
ho would, 1 think, like to keep Jinnah and other prominent Muslim leaders 
‘nut of the Punjab too.” Wavell liked Khizar very much but recognized ho 
was “not a strong character,” and found it “odd that these big Punjab land- 
lords should be s0 dominated by a down-country lawyer like Jinnals”** 
‘That idicrous appraisal of Jinnah glaringly revealed the viceroy’s inability 
tn sderstind his nature or true power, 

United Provinces governor Sir Maurice Hallett, who considered Gandhi 
“cunning ws a cartload of monkeys,” cautioned Wavell against granting the 
Mahatma an interview. The viceroy was in no rush to see either Gandht 
fy Jinnah, suspecting Sir Akbar Hydari, the secretary to his civil supplies 
Alopurtinent, was correct in his opinion that “no progress was possible till 
oth... were underground." But a new round of Gandbi-finnah talks 
‘was being arcanged even as these harsh words were winging toward Lone 
lon on invisible pulses of electric power, C. R. published a political “for- 
riila,” which he insisted Gandhi was prepared to “accept” if only Jinnah 
‘reed 40 it, That Forrmula proposed a “plebiscite” for the Muslim-majority 
“contiguous districts in the north-west and east of India” to “decide the is 
sue of separation from Hindustan, If the majority decide in Favour of form- 
ing sovereign State separate from Hindustan, such decision shall be given 
‘effect to, without prejudice to the right of districts on the border to choose 
to join either state." It sounded enough like “Pakistan” to arouse consider- 
ble speculation as to the Mahatma’s new position. 

‘has in no rush to believe ©. 1's assurances of Gandhi's “accep= 
however, and awaited direct word from his old adversary, who 
finally wrote (the original was in Gujarat) on July 17, 1944: 


Brother finnuh, 
‘There wa 


day when Teould induce you to speak in the mother- 


tongue, Today 1 take courage to write to you in the sane language. 
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Thad invited you to meet me while I was in jal, I have not written 

to you since my release. But today my heart says that I should write 

to you. We will meet whenever you choose. Don't regard me as the 

enemy of Islam or of the Muslims of this country, I'am the friend 

‘and se-vant of not only yourself but of the whole world. Do not dis- 

appoint me. 

Jinnah replied from Srinagar on the eve of his depasture from Kashmir, 
informing “Mr, Gandhi” that he would be “glad to receive you at my house in 
‘Bombay on my return, which will probably be about the middle of August." 
The War Cabinet was brought into the picture on "Gandhi's recent moves” 
with a memo circulated by Amery to his busy colleagues, Churchill was 
beside himself with fury at Gandhi's vigor and the prospect of yet another 
viceray “negotiating” with the little old man, Veer Savarkar, leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the guru to Gandhi's future assassin, was equally 
upset at the Mahatma’s latest move, warning Amery by wire: “Hindu. 
sabbites can never tolerate breaking up of union of India their fatherland 
snd holyland.”** 

‘The Muslim League council met in Lahore on July 30, 1844; Jinnah pre- 
sided and reported on the current state of political developments concern- 
ing C. Rs “formula,” and the proposed summit. He was prepared to con: 
cede nothing, to accept nothing on faith in his forthcoming meetings with 
his old adversary. The League's council gave him unanimous support, and 
Quaid-i-Azam concluded that brief meeting with the promise that “Insha’ 
Allah, Pakistan is coming,” 

‘The talks started on September 9; Gandhi and Jinnah posed with broad 
smiles on the veranda of Jinnah’s Malabar Hill house before they went in- 
side for three and a quarter hours of private and secret discussion, Cau- 
tious lawyer that ho was, Jinnah kept a record of their tite-i-tte. Gandhi 
reported his version of the first day’s talk to C. R,, calling the meeting “a 
test of my patience” and noting, “T am amazed at my own patience. How: 
‘ver, it was a friendly talk.” He then informed C. R. of Jinnah's “contempt 
for your Formula and his contempt for you,” which Gandhi called “stagger- 

He says you have accepted his demand and so should 1. 1 said, ‘I 
endorse Rajaj’s Formula and you can call it Pakistan if you like.” He talked 
of the Lahore Resolution. . . .“® Gandhi also reported that Jinnah told him 
that sf he conceded Pakistan he stood ready to “go to jail” or even “face 
bullets... He wants Pakistan now, not after independence. “We will 
uve independence for Pakistan and Hindustan’ he said. ‘We should come 
to-an agreement and then xo to the Government and ask them to accept it, 
force them to accept our solution... The Muslims want Pakistan, The 
League represents the Musliins and it wants separation!" 
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‘Their second meeting proved no more fruitful than the first, though 
Gandhi reported to C. R. that Jinnah “drew « very alluring picture of the 
Government of Pakistan, It would be a perfect democracy."** Gandhi then 
Innmediately reminded Jinnah of how often he had said “democracy did 
‘ot suit Indian conditions,” but Jinnah insisted “that was with regard to 
Imposed democracy," The press corps waited for Jinnah and Gandhi as they 
‘imerged from that morning session, asking “Anything for us?” Gandhi. re- 
plied; "Ihave nothing, . . . Yesterday you read something in our Faces. . . 
T would like you not to read anything in our faces except hope and nothing 
but hope,” Then he tured to ask Jinnah, “Am I right? Have you seen the 
Papers this morning?” Jinnah’s response was “Why bother.” 

Jinnah sensed by this time the futility of the talks. He understood the 
Muhatma’s game too well, writing curtly on September 13: 


Dear Mr. Gandhi, When you arrived here on the morning of Septem- 
bor 12.to resume ovr talks you were good enough to inform me that 
‘you had not had time to attend to my letter of September 1 
‘We mot again today without having received your reply, and I am 
still waiting for it; Please, therefore, let me have your reply as soon 
1 possible with regard to the various points mentioned in my lot- 
ter, Yours sincerely, M. A. Jianab.# 


Gandhi answered on September 14, In that letter it was the frst tine he 
‘hud written the word Pakistan ont of quotation marks, oF in any sense 
other than one of shock or derision, and it may have encouraged Jinnah to 
think he was making a positive impact on the Mahatma's mind. At any 

Jinnah wrote « lengthy, rather cordial reply immediately that after- 


noon, 


OF caurye, 1 can quite understand that such a provisional interim 
overnment will ropresent all parties... . T ean quite understand 
that when the moment arrives certain things may follow, but before 
‘vo can deal with this formula in a satisfactory manner I repeat again 
thal, as {t is your formula, you shoukd give me a rough idea of the 
provisional interim government that you contemplate and of your 
‘conception * 


fandhis letter to "Dear Quaid-e-Azam” the following day began by 
or the moment I have shunted the Rajajé Formula and with your 


assistance ai applying my mind very seriously to the famous Lahore Hieso- 
Tution of the Muslim League.” Then he went on to pick that Lahore resoh- 
tion apart, arguing "the Resolution itself makes no reference to the two ma- 
tons theory,” which was, in any event “wholly wateal, 1 find ao parallel a 
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history for a body of converts and their descendants claiming to be a ns- 
tion apart from the parent stock. If India was one nation before the advent 
of Islam, it must remain one in spite of the change of faith of « very large 
body of her children." So much then for the Mahatma’s readiness to “rec- 
ognize” Pakistan—it had lasted just one day. Gandhis true feelings about 
that “absure” idea now came pouring forth, and their acidic impact on Jin- 
‘nah’s momentary hope of reaching a settlement may well be imagined. 

“It is my duty to explain the Lahore resolution to you today and per- 
suade you to accept it” Jinnah replied two days later. “I have successfully 
converted non-Muslim Indians in no small number and also a lurge body of 
foveigners, and if I can convert you, exercising as you do tremendous infia- 
ence over Hindu India, it will be no small assistance to me.” Jinnah noted, 
however, that much of Gandhi's letter was “a disquisition” rather than gen- 
luine “seeking clarification” and recommended to Gandhi a number of 
books, including one written by the Untouchable leader Dr, B, R, Arabedkar. 
“We maintain and hold that Muslims and Hindus are two major nations by 
any definition or test of a nation,” Jinnah said, reiterating the arguments he 
hid made in 1940 in his Labore presidential address to the League, He 
then concluded, “By all cunons of international law we are a nation, . . 
As regards your final paragraph . . . itis quite clear that you represent no- 
body else but Hindus. . . . I am convinced that the true welfare not only 
of Muslims but of the rest of India lies in the division of India as proposed 

the Lahore resolution. It js for you to consider whether it is not your 
policy and programme in which you have persisted that has been the prin- 
‘cipal factor of the ‘ruin of the whole of India’ and of misery and degrad: 
tion of the people to which you refer and which I deplore no less than any- 

che 

‘They met again the next day, but the much-touted talks had brought 
them no closer. Nothing was resolved, and no formula bridged the ever- 

lening gulf between them. “The mote 1 think about the two-nation the- 
the more alarming it appears to be,” wrote the Mahatma to his “Dear 
‘Quald-e-Azam.” Gandhi feared that “Once the principle is admitted there 
‘would be no limit to claims for cutting up India into numerous divisions, 
which woukd spell India’s ruin.” Rahmat Ali, who had first publicized Pa- 

‘was by then advocating no less than ten separate “nations” within 

ent of “AUL-Dinia” as he called India and its oceanic “dependen- 

* Rahunat Alf’ latest pamphlet, “The Millat and Her Ten Nations” was 
published from his AllsDinia Mill’ ("Religious Nations") Movement bead 
{quarters at 16 Montague Road in Cambridge on June 10, 194, and reise 
March 12, 1946.° Rhmat Alfs feverish brain conceived of such “nas 
ions” as Skddigistan, Farugistan, Haideristan, Muinisten, nnd Maplistun, 
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Which would respectively represent the Muslims of Central India, Bihar 
ind Orissa, Hindustan, Rajistan, and Southeen India. 

Jinnah had nothing to do with Rahmat Ali or his proliferating plans for 
“*Pakasia,” yet many leaders of Congress besides Gandhi feared that mere 
tueceptance of the two-nation theory might give credence to such ten-nation 
imidness. Td fell on September 23 in 1944 and the “summit” was all but 
‘over, “In deference to your wishes,” Jinnah wrote Gandhi that holiday, “L 
made every effort all these days, and in the course of our prolonged talks 
ind correspondence, to convert you, but unfortnately it seems 1 have 
failed.”® Gandhi agreed, Still he asked Jinnah to “give me in writing” what 
precisely "you would want me to put my signature to.” 

“It ts not a case of your being asked to put your signature as represent- 
ny anybody till you clothe yourself with representative capacity and are 
vested with authority,” finnah wrote back the same day. “We stand by, as 
Thuive already said, the basis and fundamental principles embodied in the 
Lahore revolution of March 1940. 1 appeal to you once more to revise your 
policy and programme, as the future of this subcontinent and the welfare 
ff the peoples of India demand that you should face realities." 
ndhi answered this with his longest stride toward Jinnah and the 
League, and it seemed to indicate change of heart on the Mahatma’s 
part; but nest day Jinnab rejected it with almost disdainful buster, are 
fquing: “You have already rejected the basis and fundamental principles of 
the Lahore resolution, , . . You do not accept that the Muslims of India 
tie nation...» You donot accept that the Mustims have an inherent 
Fight oF self-determination. . . . You. do not accept that Pakistan is com 
posed of two zones, north-west and north-east, comprising six provinces. .  « 
‘Ay a result of our correspondence and discussions, T find that the question 
‘f the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan is only on your lips, and 
It does not come from your heart, and suddenly at the eleventh hour you 
Dut forward a new suggestion . . saying: ‘Let it he a partition as between 
{ovo brothers, if « division there must be.'" ‘This later point, however 
‘was one that Jinnah himself had recently used in seeking to clarify what he 

want by Pakistan. His angry rejection when Gandhi seemed ready to ex 
doyso Pakistan appears to indicate that Jinnah really wanted no part in ne 
ing a formal settlement with the Congress and was eanght off guard 
nibi’s swift last moment reversal of position. A Congress-League pact 
‘at that point would, after all, have taken the wind out of the League's 
Iiighly siceessful organising momentum, which relied for the most part on 
‘ts passionate popolar appeals to Muslin grievances against the Mindy 
Congress and is en. 
Jab di not, however, wish to slam the door absolutely on “wnrepre= 
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sentative” Gandhi's naked toes. He argued, therefore, at the end of his an- 
‘gry letter of September 25: “But now you have . . . made a new proposal 
‘of your own on your own basis... and it is dificult to deal with it any 
further, unless it comes from you in your representative capacity. . 
‘Why not then accept the fundamentals of the Lahore resolution and pro- 
ceed to settle details?" Gandhi replied by asking Jinnah “to think fifty 
times before throwing away an offer which has been made entirely in the 
spirit of service in the cause of communal harmony.” 

Jinnah responded by rejecting all Gandhi's overtures, including his ap- 
peils to address the League couneil or open session, coldly explaining that 
“only a member or delegate is entitled to participate in the deliberations of 
the meeting of the Council or in the open session respectively, Besides, itis 
‘4 most extraordinary and umprecedented suggestion to make. However, 1 
thank you for your advice. .. . I regret I have failed to convince you and 
convert you, as T was hopeful of doing $0." 

“L confess I am unable to understand your persistent refusal to appreci- 
fate the fact that the Formula presented to you by me in my letter of the 
24th as well as the Formula presented to you by Rajaji give you virtually 
what is embodied in the Labore Resolution,” Gandhi persisted in his final 
Jetter to Jinnah on September 26, “You keep on saying that I should accept 
certain thescs, while T have been contending that the best way for us, who 
Alifer in our approach to the problem, is to give body to the demand as it 
stands in the Resolution and work it out to our mutual satisfuction,’ 

“Tho Gandhi-finnah talks are dragging on and the latest rumour is that 
they have broken down,” Wavell reported to Amery. “Gandhi is going to 
Wardha for his biethday to receive the fund collected in memory of his 
‘wife, amd some people think that a statement about his discussion with 
Jinnah will be issued from Wardha. Jinnah informed the press that day: 

regret to say that T have failed in my task of converting Mr. Gan- 
ahi... Nevertheless, we hope that the public will not feel embittered, 
sux we trust that this is not the final end of our effort."*" Gandhi addressed 
flanger press corps at Birla House, insisting, 


‘The breakdown is only so-called. It is an adjournment sine die. Bach 
‘of us must pow talk to the public and pat our viewpoints before 
them... . My experience of the previous three weeks confirms me 
in the view that the presence of a third power hinders the solution, 
‘A mind enslaved cannot act as if it was free. . . . The chief thing is 
for the Press and the public to avoid partisanship and bitterness. 


Asked about his own future plans, 
voice tells me.” The next day, 


whi prownised to “ack ay my inner 
wndhi told the News Clironiete in. Bombay 
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that he believed "Mr. Jinnah is sincere, but I think he is suffering from hal- 
Incination when he imagines that an unnatural division of India could 
‘bring either happiness or prosperity to the people concerned." 

‘Wavell confessed to his journal, “I must say I expected something bet- 
tor... The two great mountains have met and not even a ridiculous 
‘house has emerged. This surely must blast Gandlh’s reputation as a leader. 
Jinnab bad an easy task, he merely had to keep on telling Gandhi he was 
talking nonsense, which was true, and he did so rather mdely, without 
Ihaving to disclose any of the weaknesses of his own position, or define his 
‘Pakistan in any way. I suppose st may increase his prestige with his follow- 
‘rs, but it eannot add to his reputation with reasonable men." 


16 


Simla 
(1944-45) 


As late as October 1944, Wavell found it “difficult to believe that Jinnah 
who, whatever his faults, is « highly intelligent man, is sincere about the 
“two mations’ theory."* Pakistan seemed so nebulous, unwieldy, ane! imprac- 
tical a proposal that the viceroy had almost as much trouble as did Gandhi 
in taking Jinnab’s advocacy of it seriously. “To take only one example,” 
Wavell noted in his letters to Amery, “the north-eastern Muslim State 
‘would amount to very litte without Calcutta, but Calcutta is in the main « 
Hindu city.”* Jinnab, it seemed, “was arguing for something which he has 
not worked ont” As for Amery, reflecting Churchill's feelings, he feared 
any “new attempt to wade into the old bog.” 

ir Francis Mudie, Home member of the viceroy’s executive council 
act with Jinnah in New Delhi on November 24, 1944, with the viceroy’s 
“permission,” and found him “friendly and talkative. Jinnah said the Muse 
Jims would never accept the Cripps procedure for seitling the new consti- 
tion. . . . He showed no special hostility to a Representative Conference 
sponsored by Government, and said that he was, as in 1940, prepared to 
take part in a Coalition Government at the Centre. . . . He did not go into 
details about the relative strengths of Hindus and Maslims, but made it 
clear that to him the Mahasabha and the Congress were the same. He was 
prepared to co-operate even ifthe Congress refused to do so.”* Wavell 


rightly suspected that “Jinnah may have got more out of Mudie than he 
ave aveay himself.” 

Jinnab met with Wavell on December 6, and the viceroy found him 
“quite forthcoming and friendly... . He sald that India had never been a 
‘united nation and never could be, Lockian unity was only British ereation, 
ity of Inahin under one Native Government would have no historia 


sand 
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parallel. It was iinpossible from a practical point of view, it hud been tried 
for the last 30 years and had completely failed.”* The viceroy argued “from 
‘a practical point af view” that the “unity of India” brought about by British 
rule ought to be maintained, at least for security and economic 

By mid-December 194, Bengal’s next governor, Richard G, Casey, had 
tulked with enough leaders in Calcutta, to conclude that Pakistan was more 
‘& matter of “political wishful thinking” than a potential reality. Casey 
hhoped that "Mr, Jinnah will compromise before Pakistan turns into a tiger 
tat he is riding” He believed it would be easy to “wean” many Bengali 
Muslims “away from the Pakistan idea,” but was sensitive to “the risk of 
any of us being . . . accused of being partisan,” hence wrote Wavell, seek- 
‘ng viceregal approval, “I believe that if the Muslims could be got to realise 
that the inclusion of Greater Calcutta in ‘Pakistan’ is a complete impossibil- 
ity-then the idea of ‘Fastem Pakistan’ would receive a great blow."? Na~ 
zirmuddin’s concept of "Eastern Pakistan” was, in any event, much closer to 
"the picture of a wholly autonomous sovereign state” such as would, in- 
eed, emerge in Bangladesh after 1971, For Nazimuddin and Suhrawardy, 
uy well as most other Bengali Muslims ineluding Fazlul Haq, the Bengali 
state of “Eastern Pakistan,” as Casey noted, would be one “in which Muse 
lims and Hindus would live in amity and share the responsibility for the 
business of Government (and all else) in approximate proportion to their 
numbers.” 

“Pakistan, or rather the communal suspicion represented by it, is the 
main obstacle to constructive thinking,” Wavell replied. 


1 do not believe that Pakistan will work. It creates now minority 
problems quite as bad as those we have now, and the Pakistan State 
Or States would be economically unsound. On the other hand, like all 
‘emotional ideas that have not been properly thought out, it thrives 
‘on opposition, Some of the abler Muslims may regard it is a bargnin- 
Ing counter, but for the mass of the Muslim League itis a real possi- 
bility and has a very strong sentimental appeal. We cannot openly 
denounce Pakistan tntil we have something attractive to affer in its 
place 


Jinnah remained in New Delhi through mid-December, then retuned 
to Bombay; where he celebrated his sixty-eighth birthday without pomp of 
any sort and Jet for Karachi immediately afterward. ‘The Muslim chamber 
‘of commerce nthe city of his birth welcomed hian with a banquet on Des 
vember 27, Lk. There he urged the “Muslin commercial coinmunity to be 
Up aid doing,” reminding: thew that “the economic position was one of the 
strongest pillar of a nation... You have got in the Pakistan aroas an 
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‘enormous field and enormous scope if you only look around: if only you 
will see them properly and scize them.”* He had gone to Sind to patch up 
provincial disputes between League premier Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidaya- 
tullah and Mr. G. M. Syed, disputes which had almost deposed the League's 
ministry. Tt was more a question of a personal power struggle than ideo- 
logical disputes, but Jinnah’s presence was required to settle arguments 
over ministry appointments and candidates for by-elections, The round of 
contentious meetings in Sind left him exhausted. Back in Bombay early in 
January, Quaid-i-Azam ised a statement on Sind, concluding that “it is 
for the people of Sind now to build up our organisation in harmony, co- 
‘operation and unity." Jinnah visited Ahmedabad in mid-January and ad- 
dressed the Gujarat Muslim Educational Conference that was attended by 
thousands of young Muslims from all over the Northwest. “T was consid- 
‘ered a plague and shunned,” he told them. “But I thrust myself and forced 
‘my way through and went from place to place uninvited and unwant 
But now the situation was different." As president of the revitalized Mus- 
lim League he had “numerous duties to perform and hardly any time to ac- 
‘cept invitations, We have reached a stage . . . when we must direct and 
alvanise our forces for the purpose of some constructive scheme .. . for 
the educational social and economic uplift of our people.” A new school 
‘was born that day; Jinnah noted that “Education is a matter of life and 
death to our nation.” 

‘A month's tour, even in India’s best weather, left him limp, feverish, 
‘avd too weak to attend the scheduled League council meeting that was to 
have been held in New Delhi late in February. He was obliged to cancel 
all commitments throughout February and March, including a scheduled 

necting with Wavell, and retreated behind the walls of his Malabar Hil 
‘state, seeing no one and accepting no calls. The viceroy was told “he has 
touch of pleurisy and may be laid up for some time.” By the end of March 
hho was still dictating short letters such as this: 


| regret to inform you that i isnot possible for me to undertake any 
public engagement for some time as I am ordered strictly to have 
complete rest. . . .. This breakdown was a serious warming to me 
and my doctor's advice is that in no circumstances am I to depart 
from what he considers complete rest. 


Gandhi also suffered a physical relapse in January 1945, and with both 
‘of these aging titans on their backs, the younger leaders of Congress and 
the League hoped to fashion « new formula of political settlement, Bus 
Jabhai Desai, the adroit Congress leader in the Central Laygislaive Assen 
Diy, and Liaquat Al. Khan suppovedly- agreed upon that "Formule fr an 
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“Interim Government at Centre." whereby the League and Congress 
‘would each choose and control 40 percent of the cabinet, and leave the 
remaining 20 percent for Sikhs and Untouchables to share, while the vice- 
roy and his conimanler-in-chief would remain British. Wavell and his see- 
retary, Sir Evan Jenkins, were both assured by Desai that Jinnah anid Gan- 
hi “approved” of this formula, but it remains unclear whether or not 
Liaquat ever actually discussed the matter with Jinnah. 

‘The Desal-Linquat formula was, however, considered suliciently im= 
portant and “ripe” to be argued threadbare by Britain's War Cabinet, 
which ordered Wavell to refrain from committing himself to any new po- 
litical “bridge” til its “strength and nature” were most “carefully tested.” 
Wavell was invited home for direct consultations with the cabinet, and 
Jinnah was reported to have said he "knew nothing of Desai’s scheme," 
Before the end of January, in fact, Jinnah notified the Associated Press that 
“There is absolutely no foundation for connecting my name with talks 
Which may have taken place between Nawabeada Liaquat Ali Khan and 
Mr. Bhulabhat Desai.""* Desai persisted nonetheless in stating privately 
that “he could guarantee the participation of Jinnah” in his scheme, if the 
government accepted it, and quoted an old Gujarati proverb “to the elfect 
that Jinnab might gramble about the food, but would eat it." 

Whilo Wavell, Amery, and the cabinet Rddled, Bengal and India con 
tinued to bum from famine, war, und bureaucratic incompetence that 
raged unabated across the land. Governor Casey noted most clearly the 
failure of the British administration in his March 1, 1945, letter to the vices 
roy, concluding that 


In Bengal at least, after « century and a half of British rale, we can 
point to no achievement worth the name in any direction, 
British administration (has been} . . . ru on the minimum possible 
expenditure of public moneys—very low taxation and no expenditure 
of loan moneys for developmental purposes. The result has been a 
pinchbeck policy under which the resources and potentialities. of 
Bengal have not been developed . . . a suffocating system of red 
tape bas . . . throttled initiative, and has created in the minds of 
the services (from whom plans ought to have been forthcoming) a 
sense of frustration and stultiieation.” 


Despite the urgency and wisdom of Casey's criticism, nothing was done 
about the problems he noted; Wavell never so much as answered his letter, 
Before the end of March, Nazimudldin's ministry lost w vote of confidence 
in Caleutta, and Casey took direct control aver the province, under Section 
19 of the Government of Lndia Act of 1955, 
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In mid-March the Muslim League's ministry in the North-West Frontier 
Province under Aurangzeb Khan also lost « vote of confidence, and. govers 
vor Sir George Cunningham tumed to Congress leader, Dr. Khan Sahib, to 
ask if he wanted to try forming a government with ministers drawn from 
his own party. A “sealed letter” was reportedly sent by Gandhi from. hi 
Wardha ashram to the frontier, apparently instructing Khan Sahib to ac: 
‘cept the governors invitation For the frst time in over five years, aftor 
all the Congress ministries had resigned in 1939, the Congeess party thus 
retumed to provincial responsibilityin Peshawar. Jinnah was livid, but 
personal frailty made it impossible for him to journey to the frontier, Sev. 
‘eral months earlier, he had been requested urgently to come to help heal 
factional League strife there as he had in Sind. “It is up to you all to realize 
that you have to put your house in order," Quatd-iAzam had written 
League president Taj Ali in December 1944, “The Centre is doing its hest 
to help and guide, but the root is in the Province itself, and it is there: 
fove up to you all to wark selflessly for the cause: and establish solidarity 
amongst those who understand .... and create complete unity and disel. 
pine amongst our people."* Fine advice, yet hardly enough to avert the 
daggers that brought the League ministry to its knves along the frontier 
Jess than half a year later, “Congress Muslims, under the order from Wardha, 
have accepted office throwing away all their fundamental principles to te 
four winds,” Jinnah declaimed in his Pakistan Day message 40 th pri 
that March 23. 


I oot pombe to elee that any Malan, sho a fo 
slightest self-respect and an Sota of pride left in hin cat tolerate 
Ministry in a Muslim majority provinee, which takes order from an 
is subject to the control of Mr. Gandhi at Sevageam or the Congest 
‘who are deadly opponent [sic] to all Muslim aspieations und tholt 
national demand 


Jinnah’s same Pakistan Day message contained many imayes of illness 
ond warnings against conspiratorial “powers,” hidden “intvigues,” und in 
ponding doom—all of which could be overcome only through Muslin nity 
ned with faith in Goa 


1 see powers working around us and our enemies are active, but let 
us go forward ted, fearless, without faltering, « . . U have my’ 


finger on the pulse of Muslim India, and { feel confident that ten 
crores of Musaloians will stand as one man at any eritical moment, 
sot wl ot bra to ai wry mei Fw re hv te 
lgnared oF by-passed thy those in power, .  « Pakistan: within one 
grasp, 5. « InshAllah, we aball win, 
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Wave! flew out of Delhi on March 20 and arrived in London three days 
Jater, Amery had suggested “a small dinner party at 10 Downing Street” to 
Chnrchill to “welcome” his viceroy home, but the prime minister coldly re- 
plied: “My meeting with him had better be purely official."* Addressing 
the War Cabinet's India committee chaired by Attlee, Wavell requested 
Authority to choose his executive eouneil from among Indis’s politcal lead- 
fexship, arguing that “there was a steady political deterioration and a worsen- 
ing in the administrative and the general position.”® He reported that Gan- 
hi at seventy-five was “a fairly sick man, who according to some reports 
contd only think consecutively for a few minutes.” Wavell judged “Jinnah’s 
control of the Muslim League more uncertain than it had been,” reporting 
'an the chango of government in the North-West Frontier and the League 
troubles in Sind, Assam, and the Punjab. He also informed the eabinet that 
nah “was not very ft, though his brain was as active as ever.” And since 
Jawaharlal was stil in jal, he “could not say how Nehru’s mind was work- 
ing, but thought he was still bitter and . . . in the Congress he probably 
commanded the political Left Wing, but not the industrialists from which 
Congress drew its financial support.”™* 

‘The war in Europe ended and Churchill's government resigned before 
tho eabinet could reach any conclusion about Wavell and India. “What a 
‘rew they are for a perilous voyagel” the tired, frustrated viceroy con 
ewe to his journal” Wavell was, however, granted permission to con 
‘yeni’ a conference of “Indian leaders” to help bim form a new executive 
conneil that “Would represent the main communities and would include 
‘equal proportions of Caste Hindus and Moslems." He returned to New 
Dolhi on June 7, 1945, and informed his current council of the impending 
changes. Almost all of the Indian members of the council called upon the 
viceroy to make an immediate declaration of “complete dominion status” 
for India, 

"This is not an attempt to obtain or impose a constitutional settle- 

li" the viceroy announced in his New Delhi broadeast on June 14. 
iy Majesty's Government had hoped that the leaders of the Indian pa 
ties would agree amongst themselves on a settlement of the communal is- 
sue, which is the main stumbling-block; but this hope has not beem ful 
fille" Members of the Congress: Working Committee were all released 
from jnenreeration. In a press statement on, the forthcoming conference, 


Gandhi called the term "Caste Hindus” offensive, inaccurate, and opposed 
to the “Modern tendeney in Hinduismy , .. to abolish all caste distine- 
tions Jinnah’s inital reaction was relleeted (n Dawn's comment that the 
“League could not participate in (an) Execntive Gouneil in whieb non: 
Teague Mosferns were inelided.”™ 
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‘Wavell reserved a suite for Jinnah at Simle’s Cecil Hotel, inviting him 
to the viceregal lodge for a private meeting on the evening of June 24 be- 
fore the scheduled official opening session of the Simla conference the next 
‘morning. Jinnah accepted the invitation but suggested a two-week’s post- 
‘ponement of the conference to give him time to consult his Working Com- 
mittee on the “clarieations” he hoped to receive from the viceroy concern 
ing conference proposals during their private meeting, Wavell refused to 
bbe drawn into any such negotiations, insisting that the conference had to 
start without delay. 

“Gandhi and Jinnah are behaving like very temperamental prima don- 
nas,” Wavell informed his journal in mid-June, “and the latter is publishing 
his telegrams in the Press before I even receive them; Gandhi at least lad 
the courtesy to ask whether 1 agreed to publication," The viceroy was be- 
ginning to recognize that his simplistic hopes for a settlement were less 
realistic than he had assured Britain's cabinet they were, On June 24, 
‘Wavell met with Congress president Azad before lunch and with Gandhi 
after lunch; it was is frst conversation with the Mahatma, who was 
“eather vague and discursive but on the whole gave his blessing to the pro- 
posals"*® As Gandhi left the vicerogal lodge, Jinnah arrived to spend an 
hhour and a half alone with the viceroy, who found him “much more direct 
than Gandhi, but whose manners are far worse." 

Lord Wavell officially opened the Simla conference at 11:00 A.s on 
June 25, 1945. Twenty-two political leaders of India assembled in the posh 
ballroom of the vicevegal lodge. President Azad spoke for Congress, stess- 
{ng its “non-commmunal character.” Jinnah spoke next for the League and 
said “Azad’s points were largely irrelevant to the immediate proposals,” 
alling upon the viceroy to address himself exclusively to those. “On the 
ture of the Congress purty I said that there was nothing in the proposals 
to brand it as a communal organisation,” Wavell reported to Amery, “Jin- 
{interjected here that Congress represented only Hindus, a statement to 
Khan Sahib took vehement objection. [ remarked that Congress rep- 
resented its members and both Congress and Jinnah accepted this." Jin 
asked to speak again before that first meeting adjourned, insisting the 
League would “not agree to any constitution except on the fundamental 
principle of Pakistan.” The League “might well claim,” he argued, immedi- 
‘ate concession of Pakistan as a prior condition to any cooperation, yet he 
‘was willing to participate in this sort of conference thanks to his faith in 
the *Viceroy's sincerity” and his belief that "the British Government and 
people really wished to give a fair deal to British India.” Wavell felt much 
relieved andl concluded that might that his “Conferene haw sot away to a 
‘eaxonably oor! start” 
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‘On the morning of June 29 the conference reconvened, and the viceroy 
asked all party leaders to send him panels of names of candidates for his 
new council, Azad readily agreed, but Jimah refused, arguing that he 
could not submit any list before consulting his Working Committee. And 
so the conference adjourned until July 1. 

Wavell spent an hour and a half arguing with Jinnah on the evening of 
July 8, “which left us where we began,” he reported. “He was obviously in 
‘high state of nervous tension, and said to me more than once; ‘T am at the 
‘end of my tether’ he also said ‘I ask you not to wreck the League.’ He is 
obviously in great difficulties; but they are largely of his own making by 
his arrogance and intransigence, He fears now to be made the scapegoat 
for the failure of the Conference; and yet will not give up anything of his 
claim to represent all Muslims." At the end of their meeting, Jinnah still 
refused to hand over a list of candidates that Wavell had requested for his 
‘council but “left himself « loophole” by requesting a letter from the viceroy 
spelling out precisely what it was he wanted. That letter came the next 
day, and Jinnah placed it before his Working Commnittee on July 9, 1945, 


1 fully appreciate your difficulties, but regret that I am unable to 
sive you the guarantes you wish, Le., that all the Muslim members 
8f the proposed new Council shall necessarily be members of the 
Muslim League. . . . Thave to attempt to form an Executive Coun- 
cil representative, competent, and generally acceptable. .. . It will 
‘help me greatly f you will let me have names. . . . Lasked for eight, 
bbut will certainly accept five if you do not wish to send more 


“The Committee, after giving its very careful consideration to the mat- 
ter,” Jinnah replica the same day, “desires me to state that it regrets very 
such to note that Your Excellency is not able to give the assurance that all 
the Muslim members of the proposed Executive Council will be selected 
from the Muslim League . . . the Committee considers this as one of the 
fundamental principles, and, in the circumstances, T regret T am not ina 
‘position to send the names . . itis not possible for us to depart from our 
fundamental prinedples."* 

‘The viceroy remained equally resolved not to “give way on this point” 
and wired Amery that night to propose his own list of new couneil mem- 
bers, four of whom were to be Mustim League members (Liaquat Ali 
Khaliquazzaman, Nazimuddin, and: Kastak Sait) and the fifth, a Mustim 
landlord from the Punjab, Sir Muhammad Nawaz Khan. ‘The five "Caste 
Hindus” were to have been Nehru, Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Dr. M, S. Aney, 
and Sir B. N, Rau, Master Tara Singh was to xepeesent the Sikhs, and De 
Ambedkar and Munivwatni Pillai the Scheduled Castes. (Untouchables), 
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Dr. John Matthai of Madras University (later Nehrv's private secretaty) 
‘was to have been the council's sole Indian Christian, thus bringing the to- 
tal to sixteen with the viceroy and his commander-in-chief. 

‘The British cabinet, being “rather pernickety,"™ insisted that Wavell see. 
Jinnah first and tell him the names of the Muslim members he planned to, 
propose, and to “try to persuade Jinnah” to put forward those names as his 
party's list. Good soldier that he was, Wavell met with Jinnah on July 11, 
‘uying again to alter his position, “He refused even to discuss names unless 
be could be given the absolute right to select all Muslims and some guat- 
antee that any decision which the Muslims opposed in Council could only 
be passed by a two-thirds majorityin fact a kind of communal veto, I sale 
that these conditions were entirely unacceptable,” Wavell recorded, “andl 
the interview ended.” The viceroy saw Gandhi an hour later and told hin 
af the conference breakdown, Gandhi took the news “calmly, but said that 
HL. M. G, would have to decide sooner of Tater to accept the Hindw or the 
Muslim point of view, since they were irreconcilable."# 

‘The utter failure of Wavell's Simla conference served only. to uncer: 
score the intensity of communal distrust that remained India’s key political 
roblem. Many British officials expected that this failure would weaken 
Jianab’s power aver the League, but his presidential position seemed {ny 
stead to grow stronger as the demand for Pakistan gained credence anon 
Muslims across the land, At the closing session of the conference on ful 1, 
Jinnah stated that “Pakistan and United India were diametrically. oppovedt 
toeach other . . . Musalmans of India were determined to have Pakistai,” 

“So my efforts to bring better understanding between the patties have 
failed and have shown how wide is the gulf,” noted the weary Wavell, 
‘Whether I have done more good or harm by trying, only time will show." 
He thought “Jinnah made a tactical blunder in not bringing the matter: to 
fan issue,” and his final assessment of the Quaid--Azam was, “narrow and 
arrogant . .. actuated mainly by fear and distrust of the Congress . 
‘constitutionally incapable of friendly cooperation with the other party." 

Amery shrewdly reminded Wavell that thanks to Sila, the Congress 
Jeadess had, once again, been “brought right up against the fact that i 4 
the Muslim League and not you or T who stand in the way of theltayplrie 
wey must now either acquiesce in Pakistan, or realise that they 
chow or other to win over Muslim support against Jinnah, andl 
that a mere facade of tame Congress Muslin does not help them," he 
of stato suggested holding elections that winter andl argued iat 
"Ht by no means follows that Jinnah will sweep the board in. the Muslim 


tions. 
have 


Provinces... On the other hand, fe relly doos, then his cain that the 
Muslin members should all be members of the League could not so well 
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he resisted.” Amery himself had, however, just fought and lost his last elec- 
tion campaign, Britain's postwar Labour landslide brought Attlee and his 
party to power with a resounding majority of 200 in the House of Com- 
nous, When the viceroy learned that his new master in Whitehall was to 
be Lord Pethick-Lawrence (1871-1961), his initial reaction was to “fear be 
‘may have Bxed and old-fashioned ideas derived mainly from Congress con- 
ucts." ‘That very day in early August of 1945, however, a more awesome 
‘xplosion at Hiroshima inaugurated an age that was to accelerate the pace 
of history, bringing World Wer II to an end within the week and hustling 
the British raj out of its deep ruts of stately bureaucratic stagnation, 


17 


Quetta and Peshawar 
(1945-46) 


‘The aftermath of the Simla conference debacle was a governors meeting in 
New Dethi to help Wavell and Whitehall decide their next political move, 
Winter elections, most agreed, were now required, but the Punjab’s Gover= 
or Glancy argued vigorously against any elections till an economic plan- 
conference could be called to expose the potential pitfalls of Pakistan 
Unless the Muslim League could be stoered away from the crude version 
‘of Pakistan,” he insisted, "there would be eivil war in the Punjab; and im- 
jate Central elections might consolidate the Muslim League position.” 
Glancy feared that Punjab Muslims would vote on what might appear to 
them simply as a “religious issue,” and his concerns reflected Khiaat’s deep- 
st apprehensions as well. Bengals governor conceded that none of his 
leading Muslims “could explain what Pakistan meant. In the last resort they 
ys fell back on Jinnah, e.g, they suid that Jinnah was satisfied that Pa- 
Kistan was economically sound, therefore it must be so."* Casey thought 
time “an important factor,” since he doubted that Jinnah had “any real suc- 
cessor” and argued that the “Pakistan idea might go to pieces” without hit. 
“There are only two major parties in this country,” Jinnah insisted, ro- 

stating Nehru's famous 1937 formula in his fist public pronouncement in 
Bombay following the Simla conference. “Invitations issued to Mr, Gan- 
thi and myself were on the basis that Mr. Gandhi was the recognised 
loader of one of the parties andl myself the leader of the other, The British 
talled. them parties, but in fact they are two major nations." No other 
formula would satisfy him. A quarter of a century after his public hurnilia- 
ton at Nagpur he had sisen from the dust of ignominy to stand erect at 
death's door, proclaiming to the world that Me: Gandhi was no better than 
Mr, Jinnah, mevely his opposite umber tn a different "major vation,” Jin 
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nah seemed quite obsessed with Gandhi and his behavior, minutely exam- 
{ning and questioning all facets of his activity. 


‘When it suits him, he represents nobody, he can talk in individual 
‘capacity; he is not even a four-anna member of the Congress; he un- 
dertakes fast to decide the political issue; he reduces himself to 2er0 
‘and consults his inner voice; yet when it suits him, he is the supreme 
ictator of the Congress! He thinks he represents whole of India, Mr. 
Gandhi is an enigma, . . . How can we come to a settlement with 
‘him? There was so much venoin and bitterness against the Muslims 
‘and the Muslim League that the Congress were prepared to go to 
any length with two objectives; first, to hammer down, humiliate and 
discourage the Muslim League and every method was adopted to 
bully us, coerce us and to threaten us to surrender; the second was 
ta see Muslin League ignored and by-passed and for that purpose, 


they stooped tothe lowest point, that they threw up thee principles 
to the winds. 


Many of the ambivalent fears preoceupying Jinnabi’s mind then were trige 

ered, as usual, by thoughts of Gandhi-with whom he associated “venom: 
and bittemess,” and what to Jinnah were the two most heinous objectives, 
“to hammer down, humikiate, discourage and bully,” or to “ignore and bys 
pas,” him, Whether st was through humiliating action or sllent contempt, 
nothing could be more shattering to his self-image or more painful to his 
sensitivity of heart and mind. He considered it far better to die fighting at 
the head of his own smaller party-nation than to live in the shadow of so 
{insulting an “enigma.” 

To fll the League's election war chest, Jinnah spoke again in August in 
his home city, accusing Congress of trying “by hook or by crook” to lure 
Maslims fato an “all-Tndia union,” and warning that “they look to the Brit: 
{sh bayonets to perform the task for them and hence they resort to alter: 
nating and varying methods, fattering and hurling abuses, cringing and 
giving threats to the British Government, . . . But we cannot agree to any 
‘arrangement, which means freedom for Hindus and establishment of ‘Hind 
Raj’ and slavery for the Muslims.”* His listeners donated over 300,000 ru: 
pees that day, funds which Jinnah called the League's “silver bullets.” 

“The Labour Party is, of course, both by its convictions and by its pube 
Jie utterances, committed to do its utmost to bring about a settlement of 
the India problem,” wrote Pethick-Lawrence to Wavell i his first weekly 
letter, “I feel sure thit my colleagues will welcome your proposal to bold 
elections, which I am supporting to them in « paper which should be com 
sidered within the next few daysc The mew secretary of state was "gseatly 
attracted to Indian thought onl enltairo: he hac visited Loin with his ule 
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fragette wife in 1926-27, served as a member of the Round Table confer- 
‘ence in 1961, and was the most empathetic master of the India Office to TIn- 
<aan national aspirations since Montagu or Morley. 

Glaney did his best to derail early elections, fearing Pakistan yet finding 
that throughout the Muslim districts of the Punjab since the Simla confer- 
‘ence Jinnah’s “stock has been standing very high. . . . He has been hailed 
as the champion of Islam. . . . I must confess that I am gravely perturbed 
about the situation, because there is a very serious danger of the elections 
Doing fought, so far as Muslims are concerned, on an entirely falso is- 
sue... . The uninformed Muslim will be told that the question he is 
called on to answer at the polls is—Are you a true believer or an infidel and 
fatraitor? . . . if Pakistan becomes an finminent reality, we shall be head- 
ing straight for blood-ahed on a wide scale; non-Muslims, especially Sikhs, 
‘re not bluffing, they will not submit peacefully to a Government that is 
lubelled “Muhammadan Raj"? No Englishman so clearly foresaw the 
‘dreadful implications of the partition of the Punjab, yet Glaney’s voice 
from the hinterland elicited no echo in the rariied corridors of Whitehall, 

‘On Angust 20, 1945, Wavell was invited home for consultation with the 
‘wow cabinet and authorized to announce that elections would be held 
woughout British India during the “next cold weather.” Before Jeaving, 
ndia, the viceroy sent Pethick-Lawrence his summary analysis of the 
Vakistan “problem,” frst explaining that what Glaney had written about the 
Punjab and partition would similarly apply to Bengal, “but the Punjabis are 
tougher than the Bengalis, and the Sikhs, who were the rulers in the Punjab 
before we annexed it, would fight rather than see their Holy Land pass 

wwler permanent Muslim rule.”* He then noted the seeming paradox that 
‘support for “the Pakistan iden” was much stronger among Muslims in 
Muslimininority provinces than in the “Pakistan Provinces.” Wavell re- 
marked that he had always hoped to be able to “avoid” any full-scale publie 
Jry into the feasibility and implications of Pakistan, since he antic- 
‘pated that Jianah would “boycott” such a conference or commission and it 

light only stir up communal “feeling” He felt, however, that continuing 
‘ignote the possibility of its birth would not make Pakistan fade away. 
Wavell reached London before the end of August and found Pethick- 
Lawrence, who “looks old, is pleasant and amiable,” waiting to weleome 
him home and motor with hin to Claridges. They conferred in Whitehall 
‘he ext day for an Hour and a half, Two days later Wavell met with the 
Hodis committee of the cabinet chaired by Attlee, Sir Stafford Cripps, now 
peesklent of the Hourd of Trade, was the committes's most formidable 
‘weunbor. The Viceroy reported that he “thought it most vinlfkely” that 
Jiunah would enter inte discussions withont « guarantee of acceptance of 
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Pakistan, at least “in principle” Wavell's own judgment was that “Jinnah 
spoke for 99 per cent of the Mustim popalation of India in their apprehen- 
sion of Hindu domination. . . . The real strength of Mr, Jinnah’s position 
was the widespread and genuine fear among Indian Maslims of Hindu 
domination and Hindu raj.” There had beon a “very great hardening” in 
the positions of the Indian parties since 1942, the viceroy argued, and he 
saw no readiness on the part of any party in India at present to accept the 
Cripps offer. As for the Constituent Assembly, Muslims would “boycott it 
tuless the Pakistan Issue was conceded.” Yet to concede that issue might 
lead to “a boycott by the Hindus.” 

Except for Attlee, who had less and less time for India as prime minis- 
tor, Cripps and Pethick-Lawrence were the anly cabinet members to con: 
em themselves deeply with Indian affairs at this time, and Cripps consid- 
‘ved his friends Birla and Nebra right in downgrading Jinnah’s power or 
potential, Nor did he take Wavell very seriously. Wavell, on the other hand, 
fearing from reports of Patel's and Nehru's speeches. that Congress was 
preparing another revolutionary confrontation with the government, in- 
‘lined more favorably toward Jinnah and the Muslim League, who might 
prove to bo his only allies in the coming struggle for power. So despite 
Labour's greater sympathy for India and its strongly stated interest in 
“helping” India resolve its complex political problems, this cabinet, like 
its predecessor, simply stood behind the Cripps olfer of 1942, and ignored 
tho monumental historic changes wrought by three intervening years, self 
righteously professing that “IF the Indian parties, or any of them, were not 
Prepared to cooperate, the responsibility would be theirs” Wavell and 
Pothick-Laywrence wont back to their drawing boards to seek a better way 
‘of informing India that Great Britain's new postwar policy: was the same 
‘old Cripps position. ‘The viceroy met with Churchill on the eve of the 
‘eprime minister's departure for Lake Como and was “shocked” to learn 
tht tho “only reason” Churchill “had agreed to my political move [the first 
Simla Conference] was that the India Committee had all told him it was 
‘round to fail 

Jinnah hid taken his pre-election fimd-raising tour to Karachi en route 
to Quetta where the dry cool air was thought to be best for his lungs. His 
message was simple and the same wherever he spoke-the Muslim League 
‘was “the only authoritative and representative” party of Muslims through- 
out Indin, and the sole platform of the League was Pakistan, Jinnah began 
to aot like the had of «separate nation, moreover; he wited Attlee at Cis 
time to protest any softening of Britain's ban on Jewish refugees being ad 


witted into Palestine, warning the prime ministers "te is any’ duty to inform 
Yu that any’ surrender to sppease Jovy’ at te sacrfiew of Arabs swon be 
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deeply resented and vehemently resisted by Muslim world and Muslim 
India and its consequences will be most disastrous." 

With Jinnah obliged to remain in Baluchistan, too weak to travel dur 

ing the 1945 campaign, Liaquat Ali and other Working Committee: me- 
bers of the Central Parliamentary Board and Committee of Action actually 
ran the Muslim League from its New Delhi headquarters and ticketed can- 
idates. Much provincial controversy, bickering, and backbiting ensued, 
especially in Bengal, Sind, and the North-West Frontier, In mid-September, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon had resigned his defence seat on the viceroy’s exect 
tive council to return home to the Punjab to campaign there as a League 
candidate, but a month later Wavell reported to PethickLawrence that 
Sir Firoz “has not been universally welcomed, and I doubt if the Party 
there fin the Punjab] is as united and cordial as it might be. The Muslim 
League have always suffered from lack of organization as compared with 
the Congress, and if they waste their time in personal quarrels, they may 
suffer at the polls” 
Pakistan is the question of life and death for us,” Jinnah told a public 
meeting in Ahmedabad that final week in October, stopping on his way 
home to Bombay to pick up a check for 200,000 rupees collected from 
Gujarati Muslims, “I had asked for silver bullets to fight the election cam- 
ppaign, and Ahmedabad had responded next to Bombay which was a richer 
+ « All Muslims believed in one God and were one nation, They 
‘wanted Pakistan and would attain it It was their amulet, their charm 
‘which would increase their strength and glory. . . . ‘The moon of Pakistan 
‘x shining and we shall reach it." he assured the cheering crowd. 

On November 1, Jinnah predicted a Muslim League “sweep” at the 
polls, informing a reporter from the Associated Press that he could not 
‘agree with critics of his Pakistan plan “who contend it is unworkable. . . « 
Our next step will be a demand upon Britain for recognition." Congress 
‘continued to demand “immediate independence” for India as a whole, un- 
der a government selected by the Congress high command, Wavell alerted 
is officials and prepared to declare “martial lav.” Politician Pethick- 
Lawrence, however, read none of Wavells anxious reports of Congress 
‘campaigo rhetoric with great alarm, yet cabled the viceroy to ask: “But 
nah be induced to accept « modified form of it [Pakistan] which it 
night be passible to concede?” ® 

Cripps now advised the Cabinet committee to send a parliamentary 
Aeloyation to tibia and urge the viceroy to meet with Gandhi, reporting 
“he understood that Gandhi was ready and willing to influence Tndian 
‘opinion towards moderation," 1, ay anticipated after elections, Congress 
‘would be “the majority party,” It would nwo longer bo possible to treat thom 
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lrresponsibly, hence Labour's Pethick-Lawrence and Cripps resolved to 
keep the viceroy in rein an the rugged political road toward India’s inde- 
pendent rule, rather than allowing him to bolt off on any smoother martial 
freeway, 

Wavell, however, was losing all patience with Indie’s growing, political 
‘complexity and penchant for debate. His silences became more ominously 
oloquent, Boredom and depression settled deep inside the aging marshals 
soul as he had earlier noted in a journal entry of mid-November 1945: 
“thack this evening from U.P. It was the dullest tour I have done, tiring, 
depressing and hot” To Whitehall, Wavell wired an “immediate, top 
seoret” reply: “I do not think it advisable that 1 should invite Gandhi to 
sew mes"? 

Much of Wavelt'y depression, and that of his commander-in-chief, Gen: 
oral Auchinleck, as well as most of the senior British martial and civil 
cfficers in India at this time, was immediately associated with the pas 
sionate hue and ery raised against British rule that November as soon as 
thu first Ieadery of Subhas Bose's Indian National Army were brought to 
{tial fr treason in New Delhi's Red Fort. Bose had died in a plane crash on 
Formosa, but three of his leading Keutenants, one Hindu, one Muslim, and 
‘one Sikh, ll of whom had been serving in the British army in Singapore 
when it nurrendered, emerged now as national heroes. Nehru, Bhulabbai 
Desai, and ‘Tej Bahadur Sapri volunteered to defend Bose's officers, who 
‘were brought home in irons only to be hailed as patriots throughout the 
land. Tn Bose’s home city, Caleutta, riots of protest raged, leaving over 
thirty dad, hondreds injured, and countless rupees in property burned and 
raynged, Soon after the trial got underway most British officials realized 
that they hind made a terrible mistake in giving the Indian National Army 
8 much publicity and so prominent a platform. 

General Sir Claude Auchinleck in a top secret letter to Wavell on No- 
Vonber 24, 1945, wrote: 


‘Tho evidence reaching us now increasingly goes to show that the 
{general opinion in the Army (as opposed to that of cectain units and 
Individuals who have particular reasons for bitterness) is in favour 
of leniency. IF you agree , . . in the ease of the present trials, the 
sentences would be commmated if i was clear from the evidence when 
tho (rials are concluded that the accused were carrying out what 
they believed to be their duty." 


‘To Wovell, more than ny message he received from Whitehall, this letter 
from the "Auch? convinced him that the days of the ra) were numbered, 
‘Tho work! war ray have been wom, Biat Talia was “lost.” Jinmab personally 
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played no part in the great trial of the Indian National Army, though the 
League associated itself with the defense since, as British Intelligence 
opined, “the trial of Muslims may make their effect increasingly felt on 
the Muslim Public and League alike” 

For the first time since 1936, Jiunah journeyed to the frontier to cam- 
paign for a week. He addressed a Muslim League conference in Peshawar 
‘on November 24, 145: “We have no friends. . . . Neither the British, nor 
the Hindus are our friends, We are clear in our own minds that we have to 
fight against both of them. If both (being Banias) are combined against 
us, we shall not be afraid of them, We shall fight their united might and, 
Inshaallah, win in the end."® When Jinnah asked the crowd if they wanted 
Pakistan or not, their answer came in deafening shouts of “Allalvo-Akbar” 
(God is Great” ). To win Pakistan, he assured them, all they had to do was 
to “voto for the League candidates.” Then he became defensive, sarcastic, 
irate: “They [Hindus] ask: ‘What are the sacrifices of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim League? It is true that T have not been to jail, Never mind, 1 am 
«bad person. But I ask you, ‘Who made sacrifices in 1920-217" Mr, Gandhi 
ascends the gaddi {throne] of leadership on our skulls” ‘This last state- 
‘ment came closest to revealing Jinnah’s deepest grievance, reverting to the 
‘worst trauma of his political life when he actually appeared to have felt 
Mr. Gandhi step on his “skull” to ascend the throne of Congress national 
leadershi 

In Calcutta, Casey was beside himself with frustration and fear in the 
face of the pro-Indian National Army’ riots that left thirty-three dead, hun- 
dreds wounded, and all but wrecked the city, Bengals governor met 
with Gandhi in Calcutta early in December and reported to Wavell that 
“His political reasoning lacked realism and balance, However there was m0 
sign of senility." At their second talk, Casey told Gandht that what was 
“standing in the way of self-government for India” was not the British but 
the Muslim League, which was “suffering from Hinduphobia.” Casey urged 
that Congress should make a “public announcement of a substantial list of 
safequards” it would be willing to insert in a new constitution for Muslims 
to “bhunt the edge” of League fears and suspicions. Gandhi responded that 
hw had “conceded safeguard after safeguard” to Jinnak, who "constantly 
raised his price” until he reached what in essence was Pakistan; and 
Gandhi did not believe “anything less would satisfy him.” Gandhi also told 
Casey that “he believed Jinnah to be a very ambitious man and that he 
thud visions of inking up the Moslems of India with the Moslems in the 
Mididle Kast and eliewhere and that he did not believe that he contd be 
salen off is dreams," 

“The League wow all Uitty contra assombly sents (oe of then Jan's) 
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that December, a stunning victory that validated Jinmahis prediction and 
appeared to prove the universal appeal of Pakistan among Muslims of the 
subcontinent, Congress, though it retained a majority of fifty-five, actually 
lost four seats, ‘The first round was aver. The “day is not far off” Jinnah 
promised his jubilant followers, “when Pakistan shall be at your feet” 
He directed more criticism and sarcasm at Nehru, mocking him as “the 
‘impetuous Pandit who never unleams or learns anything and never grows 
ld... nothing but Peter Pan." 

Pethick-Lawrence wrote to Jinnah and Azad to inform them of the 
parliamentary delegation’s forthcoming visit and asked if they would meet 
With the British to “discuss matters with them.”* Jinnah met the ten-mem 
her deputation Jed by Labour's Professor R. Richards in New Delhi on 
January 10, 1946, Five days earlier Jinnah had talked with Wavell for an 
Hour, But Jinnab’s refusal to allow Liaquat to meet with Wavell shows how 
litle he trusted any of his lieutenants to participate in tough negotiations 
With the government, He alone felt confident in giving nothing away as he 
\wrestled to win Pakistan, 

AAs the provincial election campaigns heated up, reports of Hindu: 
Muslim riots, and of “poisonous propaganda” especially in the Punjab, in- 
creased, Moreover, Pethick-Lawrence had concluded by then that it would 
hho useless to leave another round of political negotiations to the viceroy 
lone, and nothing tess than a eabinet mission to India was required to 
break the Hindu-Mustim “deadlock.” ‘Three ministers with “full authority 
to decide points at issue” led by the secretary of state would have to fly out 
ahantly before provincial elections were concluded, sometime in March. The 
‘cabinet recognized that this mission might, in fact, be its final card in the 
ume of British India spinning so swiftly to its tragic finale, 1f negotiations 
Inroke down, civil disobedience would follow, and things could not long. 
romain nonviolent, ‘The army might even decide not to cbey orders. Com> 
mutation of Indian National Army trial sentences had accelerated the metae 
‘morphosis of “mutineers” into national heroes. The total number of Eurax 
oats in all official services was rapidly dwindling, as many more olel hands 
‘exereised their option of retiring on their pensions back hone. Precious 
Tittle the le 

"The eabinet decided in February to sendl Cripps and first lord. of the 
‘admiralty, A. V, Alexander to India to be, together with Pethick-Lawrened, 
their three wise men. Wavell was afraid Cripps would be the “operative 
clement” among thore magi and considered Cripps “sold to the Congeess 
point of view" and not quite “straight” in his “methods.*" A month before 
‘the cabinet mission left for India, the prtliamnentary delegation led by 
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Richards retuned to 10 Downing Street to report what it had found, Most 
members agreed that some form of Pakistan would have to be conceded— 
and the sooner the better, Mrs. Muriel Nichol, who admitted that she began 
her visit to India “impressed by the strong necessity of maintaining the 
‘unity of India,” found the Punjab “explosive.” ‘The Musim population there 
‘was “all worked up in favour of Pakistan,” she concluded, and therefore, it 
“aust be conceded.” She believed Jinnah would modify his demand, but 
only if the “principle” were granted “at an early stage.” Brigadier Austin 
Low felt it “would be undersirable that HM. G, should make a declaration 
in favour of Pakistan"; he agreed that “it might be necessary” but feared 
“Pakistan is not a viable proposition.” M. P. Reginald Sorensen “regarded. 
Pakistan as wholly irrational—he was not sure that Mr, Jinnah could be 
regarded as a rational person—but, in his view, necessary.” Mr, Arthur Bot- 
tomley “did not like Pakistan but thought it would be necessary . . . (a) 
to avoid widespread bloodshed, (lb) to preserve our own trade interests, 
for whereas the strong tendency in the Congress majority Provinces was to 
boycott trade with the United Kingdom, the Muslims were eager to do 


Pethick-Lawrence’s brilliant private secretary, Francis Turnbull, then 
propared a note on the “Viability of Pakistan,” which helped brief the enbi- 
‘net mission prior to the start of negotiations, “There ix bound to be an eco: 
‘nomic price to pay for the satisfaction of the Moslem demand for political 
independence,” that weighty document drafted primarily by Mr. Turnbull, 
warmed. 


‘The division of India will be born in bitter antagonism and it will 
certainly be rash to assume that this will not be reflected in the ef- 
forts necessary to regulate the machinery of communications and of 
‘economic intercourse between the Pakistan States and the rest of 
Tndia. . Tt is hard to resist the conclusion that taking all these 
considerations into account the splitting up of India will be the re- 
‘verse of beneficial so far asthe livelihood ofthe people is concerned * 


‘To compound India’s problems, drought brought famine to most of the 
provinces of the subcontinent, and grain shortages were starting 


to spread from Bengal to the frontier, Wavell appealed to Gandht and 
Jinnah to nominate deputies to accompany an official food delegation to 
London and to the United States. Jinnah responded positively. Wavell re- 
ported that Gandhi advised him to *send for Azad and talk to him." With 
food grains rationed to twelve ounces per day; mass protest marches exan 
J cvany Indian ition starting with Allahabsd, Visible “deterioration of 
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health” was widespread. The average Indian's rationed diet provided no 
move than 1,200 calories, fewer than half the minimal requirement for nor- 
imal diy activity." 

On February 18, 1946, most of the sailors in the Royal Indian Navy ia 
Hombay harbor went on “strike” for higher wages. The next day 3,000 of 
those “istineers,” as the British considered them, marched around Bom 
‘uy, string tens of thousands of ardent street supporters. The Congress 
lay flow from both the HLM.LS, Talwar and the HMLS. Lahore, as well 
‘(rom the hats of many jubilant sailors, who called themselves members 
fof the LN.N, (Indian National Navy), in emulation of Bose's ILN.A. (Ine 
lg National Army). On Febroary 22, the mutineers were told that only 
“unconditional surrender” would be accepted. Geveral Sir R. M. Lockhart, 
{n-commnand of Bombay, had “ample force available,” Wavell reported, s0 
that °F ships open fre, they will have to be sunk.” Vallabhbhai Patel went 
‘nut to the ships and persuaded the mutineers to surrender without fring. 
Sailors in Karachi harbor followed the lead of their Bombay comrades, 
However, and in the aftermath of both *mutinies” rioting loft some 200 
‘ivillans dead, as elections continued 

Provincial returns from the Panjab in late February gave the League 75 
‘of $8 Muslim seats, « clear mandate for Pakistan among Muslims of the 
Jovinee, though not enough votes to allow the League to form a sninisty, 
without either Sikh or Congress support: In Sind the League's plight was 

ich the same, with 28 out of 34 seats, while in Assam though even a 
Higher percentage of Muslim League candidates won (31 out of $4), Com 
{{fes# again refused to enter « coalition government with its most hated 
rival, Jimnah's party. soon scored a singular vietory in Bengal, however, 
‘winning 113 out of 119 Mushim seats. The League lost badly on the from 
ties, with only 17 out of 38 seats. The overall provincial tally gave the 
[League snore than 88 percent of the Muslim vote nonetheless~quite enough 
{0 legitimize the Pakistan demand in the eyes of the world, 

"The British Government and the British people desire, without reserva- 
tion, to consummate the promises andl pledges that have been made,” 
Vethick-Lawreney stated as he and his Cabinet colleagues touched Indian 
soil that March 28. Major Woodrow Wyatt returned to India with the 
Cabinot Mission as Cripps’ assistant, and was the frst member of the Mis 
sion to spect with Jinnah again, visiting him at home in New Delhi on 
Major Wyatt had “an old friend . . , who is quite close to. Jine 
beautiful young “Rai” (Murntaz) Shah Nawaz, Six Mahannnad 
‘halls grancddaughter, who kept hin informed of Jinbab’s thinking and the 
Intornal dynainics of the League, to whieb sbi belonged, “The Muslim 
Lieaxue neem to be solidly behind Jinnah,” Wyatt reported to Cripps on 
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March 28. Cripps met with Jinnah for an hour on the morning of March 
30. “Hee was calm and reasonable but completely firm on Pakistan." As a 
result of that conversation, Jinnah agreed to invite Gandhi to meet him, 
‘As was 0 often the case at the start of previous negotiations, Jinnah’s open- 
ing posture was surprisingly cordial and disarmingly reasonable, 

tandhi appeared before the Mission on April 3, “naked except for a 
<hoti and looking remarkably healthy."®” Wavell reparted, 


Mr, Gandhi said that he had passed 18 days with Mr. Jinnah, He 
claimed to be a sincere friend of the Muslims but had never been 
able to appreciate the Pakistan which Mr. Jinnah says he means. . . 
His Pakistan was a sin which he (Mr, Gandhi) would not commit. 
‘The substance of Pakistan as he understood it was independence of 
culture and a legitimate ambition. . . , The two-uation theory is far 
more dangerous. The Muslim population is a population of converts 

all descendants of Indian-born people, Jinnah is sincere but his 
logic is utterly at fault especially as a kind of mania possesses him, 
He himself was called a maniac and he therefore honoured Jinnah 
for bis mania... . He asked Jinnah whether his own son [Harila 
Gandhi] who had gone over to the Muslim religion changed his na- 
tionality by doing so. . . . Let Mr. Jinnah for the fist Government 
sand choose its personnel from elected representatives in the country, 
‘The Viceroy would appoint them formally but, in fact, Mr, Jinnah 
‘would choose. If he does not do s0 then the offer to form a Govern- 
‘ment should be made to Congress. . .. The Interim Government 
‘must be absolutely national. Mr. Jinnah could choose who he liked 
for his Government. They would be subjoct to the vote of the Assem- 
bly from which they were dravn 


Wthick-Lawrence interrupted Gandhi at this point to note that Jinnab's 
Party had not won a majority of the assembly seats, hence he would be 
asked to preside over a government, most of whose ministers belonged to 
“parties other than his own.” Gandhi said that was “ineseapable.” The 
seoretary of state pointed out that “Jinnah’s government” would, in that 
«, have to be predominantly Hindu! “Mr, Gandhi said he did not mder- 
‘ote the difficulties of the situation which the Delegation had to face. If he 
sre oot an irresponsible optimist he would despair of any solution.” 

Jinnal arrived for his interview the next morning at ten and spoke to 
for three hours, “of which atleast two were, to my mind,” noted 
‘entirely wasted.” Jinnah began with an historical survey of 
India, showing how rarely én its tong, past India had been unified. “A 
‘nnd wil wash his hands after shaking hands with « Mustin,” he argued, 
‘hough he personally yeas probably more serapatons sn that partionlar habs 
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than iny Hindu he knew. It seemed, moreover, that he professed too much 
‘when he added: “No Hindu will let Mr. Jinnah have a room in his build- 
{ng Hindu society and philosophy are the most exclusive in the world. . . 
How are you to put 100 millions of Muslims together with 250 millions 
whosw way of life is so different." Cripps then asked whether Jinnah 
‘ought the difference between Hindus and Muslims in Bengal was greater 
than the difference between the Pathans and Muslims of Sind. Jinnah 
lgued that “the fundamentals” were common to all Muslims. He had 
traveled everywhere, and wherever he met Muslims, they believed “in one 
God. They believed in equality of men and in human brotherhood. The 
indus helieve in none of these principles.” 

Pothick-Lawrence and Gripps both tackled Jinnah on questions of de- 
fonyo, expecially Pakistan's vulnerability from the Northwest, trying thei 
host (0 get him to admit that some unified joint chiefs structure would be 
Hest for all parties concerned; but Jinnah stood his ground on a totally 
sovertign Pakistan demand, demoustrating the singular tenacity of his ad« 
Yooaey. 

Nehru was on tour in Southeast Asia at this time; his visit to Malaya 
‘was. gaeat popular success, thanks in no small measure to the warmth of 
Lord andl Lady Mounthatten’s welcome there. “In all the public speeches 
Which Nehru made during this visit the central theme was Asiatic unity.” 
1 ritish ical reported to the Tndia Office. “He was a Kittle scomntul of 
Jinnah acl doubted very much whether le had either the intention or the 
Pwwer to start a revolt in India if he did mot secure Pakistan. . . . “finnah? 
ho sid, ‘vather reminds me of the man who was charged with the murder 
of his mother and father and begged the clemeney of the Court on the 
|qyound that he way an orphan?" 

Cripps was then ready with his top secret double-barreled solution for 
Conyeess and the League to consider. Proposal A was a three-part “Union 
‘of Allnulia® offer with the induemajerity provinces, Muslim-majority 
provinces, and princely states all under the umbrella of a minimal union 
ovornment that controlled defence, foreign affairs and communications 
Proposal 13 was that there should be “two Indias formed from the terri: 
tories of British India, Hindustan and Pakistan, to either of which the 
Tndlinn States conld be invited to federate."® The exact limits of Pakistan 
‘would be determined from the religious identity of populations in all dive 
trlots fn the Northwest and Northeast regions. Since Pakistan was predic 
‘sated! on the tyo-nation theory based solely on religion, “It would. be 
‘wholly consistent with this theory if non-Muslim majority areas should 
hacked to Pakistan in order to ive a better economic basis nor would it 
adil tts eventual stability HC large minorities wore to be thus sncluded 
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against their will” There would have to be some form of treaty drawn up 
between these two “independent sovereign States” to deal with essential 
ecoucznic matters and questions of defense, foreign policy, and communi- 
cations vital to both nations. Since time was running out, Cripps proposed 
presenting the details of these two schemes to the leaders of all major 
parties, insisting that within 2 few days they notify the mission of their 
willingness to accept either plan A or plan B. “If neither of the plans mects 
with general acceptance . . . we must recommend that the one which has 
the greatest volume of support is immediately acted upon . . failing that 
general acceptance we shall use all our influence to put through’ that 
schesne which has the greatest measure of support." 

Another week of interviews contributed little to what the mission had 
already learned but helped refine their alternative schemes, which were 
presented frst of all to Jinnah on April 16, 1946, “Before the interview with 
Jinnah we had 20 minutes Press photography, sitting round table and 
very obviously not talking business,” Wavell reported. “I dislike this mod- 
‘em craze for publicty."® Turnbull, Wavell, and Cripps had each prepared 
“briefs” on how best to tackle Jinnah, a unique tribute to his powers of 
debate, Pethick-Lawrenco opened the meoting by informing Jinnah that 
his “full and complete demand for Pakistan” had “ttle chance of accep- 
tance” and that he could not “reasonably hope to receive both the whole of 

he territory, much of it inbabited by non-Muslims, which he claimed and 
the fll measure of sovereignty which he said was essential” Hence there 
‘vas plan A or B, each of which he spelled out. Which did Jinnah prefer? 
Jinnah asked how Pakistan came in under the proposed all-India 
jon,” the secret record of that interview reported. 


1, 


‘The Sccretary of State said that briefly there were two propositions— 
a small Pakistan with sovereign rights and a Treaty relation, and a 
larger Pakistan, . . . The latter would come together with Hindustan 
‘on terms of equality within an all-India Union... . Six. $, Cripps 
said that under the sccond alternative two Federations would be ere- 
ated linked by a Union Centre. . . . The communal balance would 
be retained at the Centre by some means even if the States came in 
there. Mr. Jinnah asked how the Union Executive would be formed, 
Sir S. Cripps said that the Federations would choose the members of 
the Union Executive, Mr, Jinnah asked how, if there were equal rep- 
resentation, decisions were to be reached. .. . Sir S. Cripps said 


that... responsibility would go hack to the two Federations if 
‘ygreement could not be reached... Me, Jinnah expressed doubts 
{5 to whether this urninjgement would work ih pructice, Matters would 
Ihave to be decided every day in regord to defence, From what bud 
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been said he had not heen able to get anything which would enable 
hhim to say that the Union idea was worth considering, . . . Mr, Jinx 
nah said that no amount of equality provided om paper was going to 
work, . . . Would there, for example, be equality of each community 
in the Services? 


‘The Secretary of State said that Mr. Jinnah seemed to be turning to 
the other alternative and asked Me. Jinnah's views on that. Mr. Jin- 
nah said that once the principle of Pakistun was conceded the ques- 

ry of Pakistan could be discussed. His claim was 
ces but he was willing to discuss the area. . . . He 
‘could not possibly accept thet Calcutta should go out merely for the 
sake of 5 or 6 lakhs of Hindus (largely Depressed Classes who would 
prefer Pakistan) most of whom were imported labour. . . . The 
Secretary of State snid he wished to emphasise that the Delegation 
did not consider that either of these two alternatives would be readily 
aceeptable to the Congress. . .. Mr. Jinnah said that he thought 
‘with respect that the Congress stood to lose nothing. The unity of 
India was a myth” 


Jinnah’s legal adroitness proved more than Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps, of 
Alexander could outwit, though all three wise British brains tried their 
best, 

Finally “the Secretary of State suggested that Mr. Jinnah should think 
the matter over further. . .. After the Delegation’s return from Kashmlt 
perhaps Mr, Jinnah would let them know his position. Round One was 
‘ver, Jinnah Knocked nobody down but surely won on points before the 
bell sounded, giving him an interlude of much-needed rest, 
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Simla Revisited 
(1946) 


Masterful leader that be was, Jinnah marshaled his forces, tightening his 
srrip on the sword arm of his embryonic nation throughout the negotiations 
‘with the cabinet mission. All newly elected Muslim League legislators from 
provincial and central assemblies mustered in Delhi duting early April 
1046 to take and sign solemn pledges “in the name of Allah, the Beneficent, 
the Merciful” declaring their conviction that "the safety and security, and 
the salvation and destiny of the Muslim Nation, inhabiting the Subcontt- 
vent of India lies only sn the achievement of Pakistan . . . and, believing 
1 do in the rightness and the justice of my cause, I pledge myself to 

nddergo any danger, trial or sacrifice which may be demanded of me.” 
‘That pledge was unanimously aifiemed by every elected representative of 
the Muslim League “amidst loud cheers.” Armed with thote promissory 
notes on the life af every Muslim League leader in British India, Quaid-i- 
Azam reminded his follawers, “We have made a solemn declaration in this 
gust and historic Convention that while we hope for the best, we are 
prepared for the worst”? 

“What next?” asked Bengals Suhrawardy, moving the pledge resolution 
it night. “We want to ive in peace. We do not intend to stat a civil war, 
at we want a land where we can live in peace. . . . [have long pondered 


whether the Muslims are prepared to fight. Let me honestly declare that 
‘every Muslim of Bengal is ready and prepared to lay down his life"; and 
turning to Quaid-t-Azam he demanded: “I call upon you to test us. His 
{ain depleted province would soon be saturated with blood. Khaliquza- 
‘man spoke in Uird, alirming that: "Muslims will now decide their own 
destiny,” and ho tuned toward his great loader, sitting. on the platform in 
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the Anglo-Arabic Hill wearing a cream-colored sherwani, white shalizr, 
‘and regal fur eap, vowing, “We will lay dawn our lives for Pakistan.” 

‘The Punjab’s nawab of Mamdot raised his mighty right arm as he 
spoke: “We are asked how we will defend Pakistan. I would say that if 
stalwart soldiers of the Punjab could defend Britain against Nazi aggres- 
slon, they can also defend their own hearths and homes.” From the North- 
West Frontier rose Pathan leader Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan “amidst 
thunderous applause” to shout: “Thank God, we have one fag, one leader, 
‘one platform and one ideal, Pakistan, to fight for. We are only waiting for 
the final order to do whatever is considered necessary for the attainment of 
Pakistan.” Young Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan was there to assure his 
Qualdt-Azam: “T speak for the Punjabi soldier, and I say that three-quarter 
million demobilized soldiers in the Punjab are pledged to achieve Paki 
stan. . +. You, sit are holding us back, and we heg of you to give the word 
‘of command, Let us prove to the doubting how we can and how we mean 
to defend our Pakistan.” More restrained perhaps because he was older, 
Sir Fitoz Khan Noon said; "Neither the Hindus nor the British know yet 
hhow fax we are prepared to go in order to achieve Pakistan, We are on the 
Uveshokd of w great tragedy.”* 

“What aro we fighting for? What ace we aiming at?” Jinnah asked his 
band of loyal followers immediately after they pledged him their all, as 
though suddenly awakening from a dream to find himself at the edge of a 
earful preeipice. 


‘We Muslims have got everything—brains, intelligence, capacity and 
courage-vittues that nations must possess. But two things are lack- 
{ng, and want you to concentrate your attention om these. One thing 
4s that foreign domination from without and Hindu domination here, 
prticulitly on our economie life, has eaused a certain degeneration 
$f these virtues in tas. We have lost the fullness of our noble char- 
wcter, And what is character? The highest sense of honour and the 
highest sense of integrity, conviction, incorruptiblity, readiness. at 
any time to efface oneself for the collective good of the nation. And 
yet, we have done wonders, In ive years our renaissance has been a 
‘niracle of achievement. I begin to think it has been a dream. . . 


‘The mission returned from holiday’ in Srinagar on April 2¢ and asked 
Cripps to meet with Jinnah “informally” that evening to put to him their 
test plan, In Kashinir, Nehru and Gandhi had seen—and rejected~a three: 
lier federation with provinces grouped to embrace the areas of Pakistan 
demanded by the League, with the rest of British India going to Hindue 
stan and the princely states beiny permitted to jolt either. ‘The Atbtndia 
Union at the top of the federation would have controlled defence, foreign 
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affairs, communications, and minority problems, The federated groups of 
Hindustan and Pakistan were to have had their own flags and internal 
security forces, and they would have been governed by central legislatures, 
each electing equal numbers of representatives to an all-India union. Mic 
nority problems and complaints would have been referred to @ union court 
representing the major communities. The Mustim League and Congress 
would each have appointed drafting committees of their own to draw up 
‘group constitutions. Congress leadership argued that such a plan actually 
‘reated Pakistan before anyone really tested the extent of the desire for 
such a new state, even among Muslim representatives. The mission then 
‘proposed electing a special commission from between 150 to 200 members 
from all the newly elected representatives of every assembly, and putting 
Pakistan to a vole in that body, If at least 20 percent of the commission 
voted for Pakistan, then Muslim representatives of the provinelal assem 
Dies of the Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier, Bengul, and Assam's 
Sylhet district could meet separately to vote on whether they wished to opt 
‘out of an Indian Union, If at least 75 percent s0 voted they would remain 
outside, and if Sind, the Punjab, and the North-West Frontier opted to 
separate, then Baluchistan would also become part of that Pakistan, as 
‘would Bengal and Sylhet. Non-Muslim majority districts within these prov- 
fnces (as in East Punjab and West Bengal) could vote to remain in the 
Indian Union, and if 75 percent of their representatives preferred it those 
border provinces would be so partitioned. 

Cripps found Jinnah “in an unreceptive mood.” Jinnah did, however, 
write down the points Cripps proposed and “he suid that if Congress would 
sccept these proposals he would put them to his Working Committee.” 
Knowing how cautious and quickly negative Jinnah could be when he dis- 
hed a proposal, Wavell believed that Jinnah’s mere willingness to present 
4 plan to his followers constituted “provisional, very provisional, secep- 
tance.”” Cripps was, therefore, authorized to see Nehru “informally” and to 

ind hin on the mission's proposition, but Jawaharlal “turned down the 

vew proposal lt.” They were back to square one, That evening Cripps re- 
sed to Jinnah’s house and once again put to him the previous A and B 
plans, Jinnah definitely rejected the “minimum sovercign Pakistan” em- 
hodied in plan B but was “prepared” to put plan A-the three-tiered fed- 
fore his Working Committeo if he could be assured that 
repared to cansider it Cripps was so heartened by this 
hat le took plan Ato Azad the next day (though Neb had 
Just agreed to become his successor ax president of Congress the next 
month), and the Maulana proposed a summit meeting of four Congress 
‘and four League leaders to haminor out details of that “solution.” Cripps 
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Jnmediately went back to Jinnah with his “good news"; however, Jinnah 
eminded him that what he had previously expressed was merely his “per- 
sonal opinion and not necessarily that of the League,” though he was will= 
Ing; to put that idea before his Working Committee® The mission and 
Wavell nest drafted a letter to both Jinnah and Azad, proposing a summit 
mectingat Simla. New Delhi by then was sweltering, and everyone 
‘agreed that chances of reaching closure were bound to be brighter in the 
‘ool, rarefied, more rational atmosphere of a Himalayan hill station. 

‘They reconvened at Simla on May 5, Wavell’s sixty-third birthday. Jin- 
nah chose Liaquat Al Khan, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar (1869-1958), and 
Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan (1886-1958) to join him at the summit. 
‘ual selected Nehru, Patel, and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan as Congress's 
town, thus making it half Muslim and half Hindu, Jinnah refused to shake 
Ihunds with Azad, but otherwise the meeting got off to what Wavell viewed 
i “not too bad” start. The “frst point of controversy” arose over union 
finances; Congress wanted the center to have “powers of dlircet taxation 
uns to be self-supporting, while Jinnah advocated that it should be given a 
Jump sum and should have to go to the groups if it wanted more.”* They 
mayed on to controversy over a central legislature; Congress insisted on 
having one, and Jinnah was negative, “his arguments ... weaker and 
mave ineonvincing” ax Wavell noted, Jinnah naturally wanted his legis 
tute at the second-tier “group” level of Pakistan, where Congress was op: 
posed to establishing any form of parliament. ‘The underlying cause of 
‘very argument and conilict at Simla remained the baste differences bo: 
twoen the League's two-nation and Congress's unitary-government philoso- 
plies of political life 

On the morning of May 6, Nehru and Jinnah crossed swords in what 
‘yaw to evolve into the most deadly duel in Indian history. 


Nehru said that , . . The Union of Indio, even if the list of subjects 
‘was short, must be strong and organic. Provinces would not be 
‘vented from co-operating among themselves over such subjects as 
‘education and health; but they would not need a Group Executive. 
He appealed to the Leagne to come into the Constitution-making 
Body on the assurance that there would be no compulsion, Mr. Jin- 
tah replied that he could not accept that invitation, But if the Con 
sess... would accept the Groups, the Muslim League would 
iuecept the Union... . Neh pointed! out that Mr. Jinnah had ac 
cepted no feature of the Union. The Union without « Legislature 
‘would be futile and entirely unacceptable. * 


While Nohiw and Jinnah fenced, “Patel’s face of cold angry disapproval 
wan a study” worthy of vieoreyal notice? ‘That afterton Nolin sid that 
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“the question of grouping would arise after the constitution had been 
formed,” insisting that “The first question to decide was the character of 
the Union. After that Provinces might exercise their autonomy subject 10 
the Union constitution and Provincial representatives might bring up in the 
Allndia Consttution-making Body proposals for grouping." 

Cripps drafted a new “points of agreement” document, which he 
planned to show Gandhi that evening, asking Wavell to tackle Jinnah. The 
Mahatma was living in Simls’s “Chadwick” bungalow with Patel and Ghaf- 
far Khan, but he had not come to any mission meetings, Cripps had hoped 
to win Gandhi's support, but he struck out, Gandhi argued that “the pro- 
posed solution was ‘worse than Pakistan,’ and he could not recommend it 
to Congress” He “seemed quite unmoved at the prospect of civil war,” 
‘Wavell noted, concluding, “I think he [Gandhi] had adopted Pate's thesis 
that if we are firm the Muslims will not fight." The following evening 
Wavell met with Jinnah for over an hour. “He was friendly but showed his 
deep and utter mistrust of Congress and all their works. He is convinced of 
their intention to split the Muslims and secure Hindu domination. . . . He 
said finally that we must do what we think just and fair, but not press him 
too hard Meanwhile Cripps retumed to tackle Gandhi, and this time 
said the Mahatma gave “full approval” to an outlined proposal of the three- 
tice system.** Wavell, who did “not quite trust Cripps and wholly mis- 
usted Gandhi” was “not at all persuaded that C, had led G, wp to the 
fltar, .. . more likely that G. has led C; down the garden path." 

On May 8, 1946, Pethick-Lawrence sent Jinnah and Azad identical 
copies of nine suggested points of agreement that started with “There shall 
be an All-India Union Government and Legislature dealing with Foreign 
Ailairs, Defence, Cozazmunications, fundamental rights and having the nec 
fesary powers to obtain for itself the finances it requires for these subjects,” 
then vested “All the remaining powers in the Provinces,” and as point three 
Mtated: “Groups of Provinces may be formed and such groups may deter- 
twine the Provincial subjects which they desire to take in common,” 
Jinnah replied the same day from "Yarrows,” the bungalow he occupied 
An Siro 


We are of the opinion that the new suggested points for agreement 
fre « fundamental departure from the original formula embodied in 
your letter of 27th April, which was rejected by the Congress. .. . 
In these circumstances, we think, no useful purpose will be served to 
discuss this paper 


Gandhi also rejected the written points of “agreement” for various other 
‘oasons, but primarily because 90 inion Muslims would enjoy: “parity” 
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‘with over 200 million Hindus, an idea he termed “really worse than Paki- 
stan” 

‘They were back to the drawing board. Cripps went to see Azad; Wavell 
Visited Jinnah, Nehru was with Azad when Cripps saw them, finding them 
both “reasonable” but “having great difficulty” with “colleagues,” presum- 
bly meaning Patel. Jinnah assured Wavell that he was “tying to be rea- 
onable” but that he was “already the subject of eriticism from his sup- 
porters for having yielded” on the “acceptance of a Union of any kind,” 
Which he termed “a great concession.” Thus he insisted on Pakistan 
{gioups meeting to define their own constitution. On the evening of May 9, 
Neliru proposed! that Congress and the League should meet with an “ume 
pire to settle theie points of difference. “Jinnah replied that he would be 
pleased to meet any Hindu representatives of Congress. There was a preg: 
nant silence for a minute oF $0; and then Nehma suggested that he and 
Jinnah should meet there and then and see whether they could decide an. 
‘a umpire." Everyone else left the conference room and strolled round: 
Simla's lawns for forty minutes while Jinnah and Nehru locked borns in 
single combat, ‘They agreed only to adjourn for two days, however, and. 
revolved to meet again on Saturday, May 11 at 3:00 rst 

Nehm weote Jinnah that day on the eve of their meeting to report that 
hho and his colleagues had “given a good deal of thought to the chotce of a 
suitable umpire,” deciding that it would “probably be desirable to exclude 
Tenglishmon, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs." The field was thus quite lime 
{ted, but Congress drew up “a considerable lst” that included Americans. 
Jinnah replied that there were "several points” that remained to be dise 
‘essed “besides the fixing of any umpire” and informed Nehru that he 
‘woukl be “glad” to meet with him any time after 10:00 as, om Saturday. 
Nolita answered, “Twas under the impression that the proposal to have 
‘an nnipire had been agreed to and our next business was to suggest 
swmnes"* Nonetheless, the two leaders met at Jinnah's residence at 10:30) 
Nat 

"They fought on till after 6:00 vst, when Pethick-Lawrenee asked fine 
hah {0 put his precise conditions in writing for the next round to bein 
Sunday evening, Jinnah sent a written statement of ten principles to Pethick= 
Laywrence the next day. There were to be separate constitution-making 
hodies for the Pakistan and Hindustan groups, and “parity of representa: 
tion’ between the groups in a union executive or legislature that might be 
‘atablished, No “controversial” decision could be taken in the wnioo except 
boy a *threesfourths” majority, Azad also submitted written proposal of 
suggested points of agreement on behalf of the Congress, It opened with: 
the formation of « glngle constituent asyernbty composed oF elective repre 
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sentatives of all provinces and princely states. PethickLawrence asked 
both parties that evening if they thought, in view of positions they had 
‘outlined, that they saw any “chance of reaching agreement?” No one could 
honestly say yes, The secretary of state, therefore, felt he had no further 
‘option but “to close” the conference. ‘The cabinet mission and viceroy 
planned to return to New Delhi on Tuesday. 

That Monday, May 13, Wavell talked with Jinnah, who “looked tired 
and ill” They talked about the new executive council that the viceroy 
proposed to appoint. Wavell offered the League parity with Congress, 
planning to include one Sikh, one Scheduled Caste member, and one 
“other” minority. He urged Jinnah to accept “so favourable a proportion.” 
Jinnah listened carefully but mado “little comment.” He said that “whether 
‘or not the Muslim League came into the Interim Goverment would de- 
ppend on whether our Statement seemed likely to offer a solution of the 
Jong-term issue. His fear was that the Congress plan was to get control of 
the Central Government . . . and concentrate on getting control in the 
Provinces.” Jinnah planned to retain in Simla to “rest and recuperate,” 
Wavell reported, for at least three weeks. 

The mission now felt obliged to propose its own settlement, « final 
move in this stalesnated game. It had listened to all the arguments, studied 
all the documents, and questioned all the witnesses. Judgment could be 
deferred mo longer. The prime minister demanded an account of his mis- 
sion’s progress. The cable between Simla and London was kept hot and 
‘humming through many a mid-May night. ‘The Labour government seemed 
almost ready to break apart, if not topple from power, over the Congress: 
League stroggle. 

‘The cabinet mission broadcast its plan worldwide from New Delhi on 
‘Thorsday night, May 16, 1946, It was the last hope for a single Indian 
‘union to emerge peacefully in the wake of the British raj. The statement 

iewed the “fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan” option, re- 
fecting it for various reasons, among which were that it “would not solve 
‘the communal minority problem” but only raise more such problems, espe- 
cially for Sikhs, while irevocably shattering the military, economic, and ad- 

nistrative unity 50 arduously developed throughout the last century and 
‘more of British rule. The basie form of the constitution recommended was 
4 three-tier scheme with a minimal central Union at the top for only for- 
‘ign affairs, defence, and communications, and Provinces at the bottom, 
Which “should be free to form Groups with executives and legislatures,” 
with each Group being empowered to “determine the Provincial subjects 
to be taken in common.” Every ten years any Provinew could by simple 
majority vote “eal for « reconsideration of the terms of the eowstitution” 
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Details of the new constitution were to be worked out by an assembly 
representing “as broad-based and accurate” 2 eross section of the popals- 
tion of India as possible. An elaborate method of assuring proper represen- 
tation of all communities was outlined with due consideration given to the 
representation of states as well as provinces. 

“To the leaders and people of India who now have the opportunity of 
complete independence we would finally say this,” the mission's statement 
concluded, 


‘We and our Government and countrymen hoped that it would be 
possible for the Indian people themselves to agree upon the method 
Of framing the new constitution under which they will live. Despite 
tho Inbours which we have shared with the Indian Parties . . . this 
has not been possible. We therefore now lay before you proposals 
‘which... we trust will enable you to attain your independence in 
the shortest time and with the least danger of internal disturbance 
and conflict. These proposals may not, of course, completely satisfy 
all partes, . . , We ask you to consider the alteraative to acceptance 
ff these proposals , . . a grave danger of violence, chaos, and even 
civil war, The result and duration of such a disturbance cannot be 
foresoun; but iis certain that it would be a tersible disaster for many 
tnillions of men, women and children. .... We appeal to all who. 
have the future good of tndia at heart to extene their vision beyond 
their own community oF interest to the interests of the whole four 
uundred millions of the Indian people . . . we look forward with 
‘you to your ever inereasing prosperity among the great nations of 
the world, and to a future even more glorious than your past."* 


"Whatever the wrong done to India by British rule,” Gandhi commented 
noxt day, “if the statement of the Mission was genuine, as he believed # 
‘was, Kt was in discharge of an obligation they had declared the British 
awed to India, namely, to get off India’s back. It contained the seed to con= 
vort this land of sorrow into one without sorrow and suffering.™* Pethick- 
TLawronce and Cripps met with Gandhi the following morning for almost 
three hous and reported to Wavell and Alexander that “At the outset 
Gandhi had seemed very content with the Government's Statement, but 
liter he Id raised a point over which the Secretary of State felt some 
dificuty . .. the question whether the procedure laid down for the Can 
situent Assembly was subjeot to alteration . ... whether it was open to 
Congress representatives in the Constituent Assembly at the opening, mect= 
Ing, fo deal with procedure to raise the question whether the Assembly 
should in fact divide into the thie sections, or whether it shoal decide 
tho Union's constitution first... Me, Gandhi indicated that his support 
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for the Statement would hinge om this point.”** The viceroy “was not very 
clear” what was “at the back” of Gandhi's mind in raising this question, but 
argued forcefully, as Jinnah had, that he was “quite convinced” that the 
Primary objective of Congress was “to get power at the centre in the In 
terim Government” so that it could then “at any time torpedo the Con- 
stitution-making Body by raising some crucial communal issue.” 

Jinnah phoued from Srinagar on May 18 to report that “the reection of 
the Muslims against the Statement is very strong.”* and requested a month 
before coming to any “decision” in order to have time to consult his Work- 
‘ing Committee, He was obviously fighting for time on two counts: his own 
fragile health, taxed to its limit by the week's talks; and his concern about 
extremists in his own party, who were ready to launch jihad without fur- 
ther delay. “If the thing was rushed everything would be spoiled,” Jinnah 
‘warned Wavell’s private secretary in their telephone conversation. Next 
‘morning, the mission mot with Linquat Ali Khan and informed him it was 
“impossible” for them to wait four weeks for Jinnab’s response. ‘They 
“pressed” him to urge Jinnah to retum to Delhi “at once” or to “authorize 
the Nawabzada [Liaquat Ali] to negotiate:”® Linquat promised to try but 
returned that afternoon “after a talk to Jinnah on the telephone, and said 
that J. was calling the Working Committee . . . for June 8 and 4 and the 
Council for June 5, and begged not to be hurried as it would take time to 
persuade his people to accept the proposals. The mission agreed, though 
“rather reluctantly.” Jinnah planned to return to Now Delhi on June 2, eut- 
ting his much nieeded vacation in the hills short by a week. 

(On May 19, the very day Liaquat Ali met with the mission, Gandhi 
‘wrote Pethick-Lawrence from “Valiniki Mandir,” where he was staying in 
New Delhi, to ask further clarification on the same sticking point he had 
raised in earlier conversation with the secretary of state. “Do you regard a 
recommendation as obligatory on any member of the contemplated Con- 
stituent Assembly?” inquired the Mahatina. “I know the legal position,” 
Gandhi added, “My question has reference to the honourableness of op: 
position to grouping” Wavell read that letter as “the first of the Congress 
‘forts to wreck the Groups of Provinces."* 

Cripps drafted a reply to Gandhi which explained: “We have stated 
publicly that we cannot further negotiate these proposals which arc—as far 
‘as we are concerned ~in their final form." On May 20, Gandhi wrote again, 
this time at greater length, 

{woul put on record my conviction that Independence in fact would 

tbo a farce, ifthe British Troops are in India even for peice and order 

within, or danger from without, . .. Ifthe position abont the Troops 
persists, “Independence next month’ is either insincere oF a howght 


‘whether the Constituent Assembly succeeds or fails. . .. A drastic 

mn of the altitude is a necessity. .. . As to the Interim Govern- 
‘ment, the more T think and observe, the more certain is my feeling 
that a proper National Government responsible in fact, if not in law, 
to the elected members of the Central Legislative Assembly should 
precede the summons for the eleetion of members of the Constituent 
‘Assembly... Without it, deep and universal corruption cannot 
tend, without it the psychological effect will not be produced. . . 
Livery day's delay in forming such a government is agony to the 
famished inillions of India.” 


First Lord Alexander was then convinced that “Gandhi had two objects— 
fo huniliate the British Government and to promote a policy of scutde, 
and secondly, to secure power without constitution coming into being 
‘nd so to abandon the just claims of the Muslim League,” 

‘The mission wired Attlee that the “situation has takea a turn for the 
‘woe, .  . Congress propose to make an attack on the grouping proposal 
find... they object to parity in the interim Executive. ‘These two points 
‘nay’ be erucial in securing Muslim co-operation. . . .. We may therefore be 
fuoed before long with threat of direct action by Congress if we do not 
iuive Way to their demands, We are giving consideration to what our policy 
should be in that event” While the mission waited for the League 10 
Ineet, layorable reports of Muslim reactions came in from the Punjab, but 
‘communal tensions and fever kept mounting, especially in large cities ike 
Karachi, where "the accidental dropping of an onion from a verandah by a 
child nearly started « communal fracas,” reported the viceroy. “It the Mus= 
linn League were to reject the scheme . . . there would undoubtedly be 
‘widespread communal riots.” 

Governor Sir Frederick Burrows of Bengal informed the mission on 
May 24 that Bengal Hindus and Muslims were both much “relieved” that 
their province would not have to be partitioned if the plan were accepted. 
Me warned, however, that rejection of the proposals by Jinnah would lead 
to resignation of the League ministry and serve as a “signal for a Johad” 
‘There hud already been “a serious situation in Chittagong started by sts 
dents protesting against the rejection of Pakistan,"® controlled ony: t= 
‘cause of Maslin ministers going personally to that port to exert mollifying 
Inluenees 

‘Woodrow Wyatt spoke with Jinnah on Friday, May 24, andl was ine 
formed by Quaid-isAxarn that "What was required was « stingical opera 
tion! Jinnabs rust have known by then that his hungs were incurable 
Chong simple meadication, He: olfered to transmit some autvies tthe ese 
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sion through Major Wyatt “as to how they should proceed,” sf he thought 
the mission “would not breach his confidence.” Wyatt reassured him on 
the confidentiality point and reported his belief that what Jinnah wanted 
to tell the mission was “that the British sbould remain as the binding forces 
in the Indian Centre for some 15 years and deal with defence, and foreign 
affairs for Pakistan aad Hindustan consulting the Prime Ministers of each 
State." This seemed a sensible solution from Jinnah’s point of view since 
that would have ereated the least havoc and provided the most security and 
stability to all Tndians, especially the minorities, He dared not say it in 
public, of course, und he did not trust Cripps to keep it from Nehru, Nor 
‘was he certain that Pethick-Lawrence would not tip his hand to Gandhi, 
yet with time running out and his energy level as low as it was, Jinnah 
‘obviously felt almost desperate to convey this advice to the mission before 
it was too late, He was “very anxious.” Wyatt noted, about the strong 
“Maslim reaction” against the mission's statement and thus most hesitant 
to support it openly. 

‘Wyatt cleverly concluded by “asking” Jinnah, in view of all that he had 
said and sensed from his mood and manner, whether the League's Working 
Committee might not “possibly passa resolution on the following lines. 


‘The British had exceeded their brief in ing on the merits of 
Pakistan. They had no business to turn down what millions of people 
‘wanted. Their analysis of Pakistan was outrageous. But the Muslims 
hhad never expected the British to give them Pakistan, They had 
never expected anyone to give them Pakistan, They knew that they 
hhad to get it by their own strong right arm. The scheme outlined in 
the Cabinet Mission's Statement was impracticable and could not 
‘work. But nevertheless in order to show that they would give it a 
trial, although they knew that the machinery could not function, they 
would accept the Statement and would not go out of their way to 


sibotage the procedurebut they would accept the Statement as the 
first step on the road to Pakistan. 


“At this proposition he was delighted and said, “That's it, you've got it! and 
1 ain completely convinced that that is what the Muslim League will do,” 
Wyatt quite rightly, most preseiently, predicted. 

“Cripps is still in hospital though better, and Alexander is gone to 
Ceylon to inspect the Fleet,” Pethick-Lawrence wrote Attlee on May 26. 


‘What is going to happen I don't know. Gandhi is provokingly enig- 
matic jee toegad ‘cold, Azad, Nehru and Jinnah 1 think all 
‘want a settlement, But already we are up against the second hurdle, 
2 Azad andl Nei and the Congress genelly are willing, to waive 
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‘any forsnal ar legal change in the interim constitution, but they want 
almost absolute power in reality and they want something to be able 
to say about it to their people. Jinnah not only does not want the 
Viceroy to relinguish his authority but he positively wants him to 
retain it. The Viceroy is now T think convinced that he must go to 
the linit of what is possible in satisfying the Congress. . . . T have 
not . . . abandoned hope that we may surmount this difficulty and 
that both Congress and Muslim League may both express « gradging, 
‘ucquiescence in our plan sufficient to enable us to go ahead with 
summoning the Constituent Assembly . . . on or before June 15th. 
‘There are many people who would welcome our positively getting 
‘on with the job. 


Not least ainong them, Pethick-Lawrence himself, 

Jinnal returned to New Delhi on June 2, and Wavell met with him the 
following morning, finding him “in good heart, He said he could not give 
tne naunes for the Interim Government until after he had seen his Counell, 
hut | got the impression that the M. L. would probably come in... . Me 
then went an to complain that the Muslims had not been given parity in 
the Union Legislature, and stressed the very great concession he had mace 


{agreeing to a Union at all. ... He then asked what we should do if the 
Mv, came in and Congress refused, T had antieipated this query and had 
consulted §, of S, .. . [told him that the M. L. would certainly not suffer 
by its readiness to work the Delegation scheme, and that the intention was 
to go uhead . . with any party who would work for it. He asked for 
something moro specific before he met his Working Committee at 6 p.m. 
and T sald T could do nothing more without consulting the Delegation. 
He, . . asked me to do s0." Wavell got the delegation’s “permission to 
ive Jinnab a verbal assurance” that afternoon. 
‘The League counell met on June 5, and a “secret” Beitish Intelligence 

report noted that “Mr, Jinnah said that he and other members of the Work= 

if Committee were worried as to what would happen if the Muslim 
League accepted the proposals and the Congress did not, "The Viceroy 10: 
plied that he would brook no refusal from Congress and that if they de 
‘cided against acceptance he would hand over the interim government ty 
the Muslim League and give them all the support they required, 
point was raised by some members in the Council meeting and Mr. 
took them into confidence and gave the same reply." Next day, Jinnah 
spoke to his: League council, informing thens “Tt is now up to you as the 
Parliament of the Muslim Nation to take your decision... Exepeat <  « 
that delay Is not good either for the British Government or the Hinds, KE 
‘hey love freedom, 1 they love the independence of India, if they want te 
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be free, then the sooner they realise the better that the quickest way is to 
agree to Pakistan." Jinnah then discussed both internal and exterual rela- 
tions, calling upon the Arabs to “see that not ane more Jew landed in Pales- 
tine.” condemning the “Dutch imperialist hold on Indonesia,” and conclud- 
ing that in India most Hindus had “wind” in their heads, “There is no 
remedy for a disease of the kind. Where a man is under a delusion, the 
only place for him is a Iunatic asylum, With this delusion, the Hindu is 
arrogant, tyrannical and oppressive. But I think all this will sober down, TE 
it does not, then we shall have to do something to make it sober down, 

Before June 6 ended, the Muslim League council accepted the cabinet 
mission's plan “by a large majority.” Wavell noted, “Now the real battle 
begins, and the great question is whether the Delegation will stand up to 
Congress or not. Parity in the Interim Government may be the main 
{ssue." Francis Turnbull Iunched with Birla on June 6, reporting how 
“alarmed” he was at Jinnah's demand for Muslim League “parity” in an 
{interim government, Turnbull noted that he thought “Congress had come 
‘very near to accepting parity” at Simla last yenr, but Birla insisted the 
“situation” had been quite different then, requiring an emergency wartime 
goverument, and now with elections having given Congress most of the 
“general seats" there could be no question of parity for the League, 

Jinnah spent an hour with the viceroy on June 7, informing Wavell that 
hhe wanted the “Defence Portfolio for himself, and Foreign Affairs and 
Planning for two of his followers." in an interim government composed of 
five Muslim Leaguer, five Congress members, and only two others. It was 

innah’s frst positive expression of personal interest in any interim govern- 
office and would, unfortunately, be his last. Jinnah asked the viceroy 
“what would happen to his seat in the Assembly if he became a member of 

Interim Government” and “said he hoped there was no objection to his, 
remaining President of the Muslim League if he came into the Interim 
Government."* 

Nehru and Azad came to speak to the cabinet mission on fume 10, argu- 

igorously against parity, Wavell, Alexander and Pethick-Lawrence 

tried to argue for greater tolerance and more cooperation with the League, 
Nehns insisted “it was frankly beyond the power of Congress to agree 

{o parity,” Then Gandhi re-entered the scene, letting it be known to Pethick- 
Lavenence and Cripps through intermediaries that he was willing to see 
thom. Alexander, like Wavell, was “completely mistrustful now of G. and 
all his ways. Cripps suggested that the viceroy tackle Jinnah and Nehrus 
Pothick-Lavrence wanted to go off to see Gandhi, but the fst sea lord 
“was dead against (.°® With his health restored, Cripps ame isp with the 
dea of “two vice-presidents” on the interim goverment cabinet, one from 
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each party—Jinnah and Nehra—rotating office. “It was also possible under 
this arrangement to haye Nehru and Jinnah as Ministers without port- 
folio. . . . Tt was agreed that the Viceroy should ask Nehru and Jinazh to 
come to dinner that evening for a discussion on the position of the Interim 
Government.” Everyone agreed it was essential to get these two leaders to 
talk before their party positions froze incompatibly 

‘That night Cripps went personally to “persuade” Jinnah to meet with 
Nehra and Wavell the following evening. He spent “several hours with 
Jinnah"® alone in his Delhi house, recording an “unsigned” “note” of their 
“conversation” which has been incorrectly labeled a “Note by Major 
‘Wyatt,"* but was clearly tho record of this most critical Jinnah-Cripps 
suinmit conference that failed. 


Me, Joma sid that he was not prepare to dca pty with 
tunyone, He had had great opposition in his own party to acceptis 
the Mission's proposal, he did not think that Bilal ol was ‘ally td 
preciated, nor what ho had gone through. The only way he had been 
able to persuade the Muslim League Couneil andl Working Commit. 
tee to accept the Statement was by promising them that he would 
not join the Interim Government unless the Muslim League had 
parity with Congress. He was now pledged to that. He could not go. 
back on that. He was not his own master.** 


AA singular confession for Jinnah, yet one he knew would appeal to Cri 
“Hle was not prepared to meet Nehru or anyone else from Congress to 
about the Interim Government until Congress had accepted the Mission's 
proposals. Then any such talk would have to be on the basis of parity 
moment that Congress accepted, he would, of course, be willing to 
Nehru and the Viceroy and put before them the names of his nosnin 
with the suggested portfolios. It was one of Jinnab’s key techniques for 
sparing himself and saving energy to carry on important business, by ale 
‘ways insisting upon prior noceptance of a principle he deemed vital in any 
negotiations before taking on the burden of a face to face meeting with 
the “other side.” Especially when he considered the outcome doubtful, oF 
hhad no faith in his opposite number. 

Jinnah next reassured Cripps of how sensible and reasonable he actually 
was, having jest taken so intransigent a stand on this key issue. He ex: 
pressed “shock” at haying “got an impression” (from whom he does not 
say) that it was being reported that the League's noxninees for the interim 
government would be “any ald people from the Muslin League Workin 
Committee,” Jinnah insisted "He wanted the best men, his was an fenpore 
tant matter,» » He was not going to put in as his nominees people who 
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‘were popular or well known in the Muslim League if they could not do the 
job. He had many able men in the eivil service and he would put some of 
those in even though no one had ever heard of them, The problem was to 
get the right man for the right job. He was quite prepared to talk over the 
portfolios with Nehm: and make adjustinents with him so that they could 
get a workable team which was what was needed.” Could anything be 
more reasonable? Now that barrister Jinnah re-established his image of 
sensible moderation in management matters, he could return to his parity 
demand, but this time he put the onus of having abandoned “parity” on 
Congress. 

“Hee seemed slightly interested in an idea that had been pat to him of 
tan inner eubinet of six with parity for Congress and the Muslim League 
(Something based on these lines may be the way out.)" The parenthetic 
was Cripps's note to himself and his Mission colleagues, for he was always 
coming up with such brilliant solutions to. what everyone else found “in- 
soluble” problems. Cripps concluded this important “note” with an indica 
tion of how much he personally had been swayed and moved by Jianah's 
nique advocacy, and how open his own mind remained to every shred of 
information: “I have now heard , . . from different sources (apart from 
Mr, Jinnah), that Jinnah did promise the Muslim League Council and 
Working Committee that he would not go into an Interim Government 
\without parity. I believe that he really did have to deal with a great deal 
fof resentment in his party." That closing comment sounds positively 

mpathetic to Jinnah’s position and the pressures under which he was 
fighting. He had weaned Cripps « long way from Nehm’s side without 
really budging one inch from the position to which he clang so tenaciously. 

Just when Jinnah scored in this téte-A-téte with the mission's most bril- 
Jignt, pro-Congress member, Nebru, Patel, and Gandhi were leaving nega- 
tive personal impressions on the cabinet mission as well as the viceroy, who 
viowed them alternately as petulant or pettifogsing hagglers, Nehru brought 
‘list of fifteen names for the interim council, but only four were from the 
League; Bve were Congress Hindus, one non-Congress Hindu, one Com- 
ess Scheduled Caste, and one Congress woman, Wavell rightly informed 
Neluru that “this list would be quite unacceptable to Mr. Jinnah.” Next 


Mepressed, worked himself up to one ontburst about Jinnal’s refusal to 
woot Azad and described Jinnah as'a wrecker” Later that evening Patel 
returned and “talked volubly without listening to any argument and sung 
4 continuous hymn of hate aguinst Jinnab and the League, He said... 
‘Hist Ho Goverment formed by the Viceroy would be acceptable,” Tat 
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oy, Gandhi wrote to Wavell, urging him to “Dare to do the right” in 
choosing between Congress's list of nominees and the League's. “You must 
uke your choice of one horse or the other,” the Mahatma advised the fld 
Nnwishal. *So far as T can see you will never suoceed in riding two at the 
‘ume time, Choose the names submitted either by Congress or the League. 
For God's sake do not make an incompatible mixture and in trying to do so 
produce « fearful explosion. Anyway fix your time-limit and tell us all to 
eave: when that limit is over. T hope 1 have made my meaning clear” 
Wivell, however, was thoroughly disenchanted with Gandhi, whom he 
Judged to be “an exceedingly shrewd, obstinate, domineering, double- 
tongoed, single-minded politician; and there is little trae saintliness in 
Him." 

In London, the British cabinet considered the “military implications” 
of » proposed breakdown in Indian negotiations. It rejected a proposal, 
should Congress refuse to cooperate with the mission's plan, to grant inde- 
pendence (“seuttle”) to Central and Southern India and fall back to the 
Novth:-West and North-East, seeking to hold “Pakistan.” The prime minister 
uuthorized working out plans for the “evacuation” of Europeans but stressed 
the Importance of “safeguarding against leakage” the fact that any such 
pluns were anderway. ‘The eabinet resolved “in principle” that “no further 
‘wonten and children should be embarked for India.” 

‘The British cabinet considered the foreign policy implications of “any 
ction by His Majesty's Government which appears to suggest that we are 
banloning our position in India” and was warned by Foreign Minister 
rnoxt Bevin that 


Ay reygrds American public opinion, such sympathy as we might 
hope to get-and it would not be much--from liberal internationalist 
cireles for « policy of abandonment would be infinitely outweighed 
to our dlisydvantage by the confirmation that far wider circles would 
see in such a policy of their assumption that we no longer had the 
‘moans or resolution to face our responsibilities. .. . To sum up . - 

ny appearance of abandonment of our position in India without a 
sohition would weaken our world position. 


In Now Dothi, Britain's cabinet mission continued laboring to pat a new 
Intoriin government in place before India’s summer heat melted the hearts 
‘nd iniids of those three exhausted wise men, On June 16, Wavell noted 
“the Delegation’ final (?) attempt to induce the childeen to play together 
Je Tounehed, .. . All this huckstering and bargaining by Congress. bas 
shown thir complete inability to take « broael or statessmanlike view. Jine 
rah has shown up well in comparison." Azad kept sending hirn long. d= 
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tailed, demanding letters. Gandhi kept meeting with Pethich-Lawrence, 
Nehru with Cripps, Wavell with Jinnah, They were arguing over one or 
‘two names on an interim cabinet that never met-designed to keep a and 
‘of 400 million from drowning in an ocean of blood und poverty. Was it 
that all of them understood how hopeless a task they would face once they 
agreed to take “power?” Wavell was bored sick of them all by now, inclnd- 
ing Jinaah, with whom he reported a “not very pleasant” interview on June 
18, commenting “The more I see of these Indian politicians, the more 1 
despair of India, . . . He said that the Working Committee were meeting 
tonight . . . but indicated that he thought we were being very weak with 
Congress and giving way to them on every point, and that he himself was 
being ‘ground down’ beyond endurance. . . . Jinnah gave me the impres: 
sion of being rather depressed and tired, and of feeling that he had been 
rather let down’ 

Cripps was prepared to ask Jinnah “for a list of thames” for an entire 
interim government if Congress opted to reject the mission's plan, Wavell, 
however, “would be very chary of giving Jinnah responsibility for forming 
the whole Government, He would prefer to ask Jinnah to come in on the 
basis that he would get the same share as now proposed. The responsibility 
for this Interim Government would be the Viceroy’s and Jinnah would not 
be Prime Minister,” argued the offended viceroy, who thus proved his abil 
ity to “play” the game as well as any of the other “children.” Cripps re- 
sponded that “it seemed to him reasonable that Jinnah should have the op- 
portunity of expressing his views as to . . . the composition of the Govern- 
‘ment, If Jinnah declined to serve on reasonable terms, his view was that we 
should then ask Congress to form a Government, The Viceroy’ said he could 
not agree. He would rather have a Government of officials.” The first lord 
‘of admiralty agreed with Wavell. Pothick-Lawrence “sympathised some- 
‘what with Sir S. Cripps” but did not want to ride roughshod over the vice- 
roy, and he decided if it came to choosing Jinnah he would have to consult 
Aitlce and his colleagues back home. 

‘The mission met with Nehru, Azad, Patel, and Rajendra Prasad on Sun- 

June 23, Pethick-Lawrence explained that he and his colleagues “quite 
uppreciated the importance which Congress attached to the recognition of 
their national character, but they did hope that in this particular instance 
Congress would see their way not to make a demand for the inclusion of 
© Muslim among the Congress representatives in the Tnterim Government, 
though without in any way creating a precedent or approving a prin- 
ciple"** Nobia protested that “the Delegation appeared to start with the 
pprosunuption that progress could only be made with the co-operation of the 
Muslin Teague, The Congress disngroed,” Cripps tried to argue that Con- 
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{gress Muslims being inclnded in provincial governments, sufficed to dem- 
‘strate the “national character of Congress,” but Neheu would not bude, 
nor would Patel or Azad, Pethick-Lawrence quite cogently remarked that 


‘The greatest obstacle to India going forward towards independence 
was the inability to get started. . . . Suppose that the Congress rep- 
reventatives persuaded the Delegation to agree to the inclusion of a 
Congress Muslim, If that oceurred he did not believe that Mr. Jin- 
‘nuh would accept it, and there would be no Coalition Government. 
He believed it was really in the best interests of Congress and of In- 
dig to act courageously and to begin by accepting the conditions 
under which a coalition would be possible. A solution of the com- 
‘munal problem in India had to be found, and for the parties to work 
together on practical problems provided the best hope* 


‘The wisdorn of Pethick-Laverence’s final plea made no positive impact how- 
‘even, Nehtw replied that the leaders of Congress had been seeking a solue 
tion of the communal problem "for thirty years” but had always been 
“undermined” by the League's refusal to recognize any “Muslims who sup- 
Ported tho national ideal, and the Congress could not desert those Muslims 
Whi hid done s0:" Patel added that to capitulate on this point “would force 
All the Muslims out of the Congress.” But on June 25, 1946, the Congress 
‘Working Committee finally resolved to “accept” the mission’s plan of the 
Jat mouth, while expressing grave reservations about “The limitation of the 
Central authority, as contained in the proposals, as well as the system of 
snyouping of Provinces." 

"We ae now precluded from trying to form an Interim Government 
‘with the participation of the Muslim League, bat without that of the Com 
gross)” Wavoll noted in his “top secret” memo to the mission after receiving 
the Congress response, “and Congress will claim that in any fresh attempt 
all the original bases and the assurances given to Mr. Jinnah have disap: 
peared, We have in fact been outmanoeuyred by the Congress and this 
bility of Congress to twist words and phrases and to take advantage of 
‘any slip i» wording is what Mr. Jinnals has all along feared, and has heen 
‘he reason for his dificult attitude, The success of the Congress, which he 
‘will feel hus been mainly de to their continuous contacts with the Mise 
loa... will inerease his distrust, both of the Congress and the Mission, 


nel of the Viceroy, . «Tempers are frayed the Muslim League fee) that 
they have beon betrayed and the Congress feel that they have gained an 
advantage of which they will not be slow to make capital." Wavell would 
soun be Telt to form w caretaker government of officials, ut alternative far 
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more congenial to his nature and experience than trying to preside over a 
coalition cabinet would have been. 

‘That evening the Mission and Wavell met with Jinnah to show him the 
Congress resolution. That final meeting lasted almost three hours, till after 
8,00 Px. Wavell informed Jinnah that he would appoint a “caretaker gov- 
‘emment” for a “short interval” and they could "go ahead with the Con- 
stituent Assembly and constitution-making” during that interlude since the 
cabinet mission was returning to England. Jinnah was thoroughly shocked 
by what he heard, asking “Did he understand that the Delegation did not 
now wish to form an Interim Government? He had understood that if one 
party rejected the offer of June 6th we should go ahead with the other 
| +» The Muslim League had accepted. . . . Mr. Jinnah said he disliked 
tthe suggestion for a postponement of the question of the Interim Govern 
iment. He thought it was bad for the prestige of the Delegation and also 
for his own prestige. It would destroy both.” How ogo shattering that 
‘moment of “trith” most have been for him, how frustrating after all these 
years, all these decades. Once more to be told "Not yet! Still not quite 
ready for you, Sir. Next month, perhaps, or next year.” Would he live an- 
other year? It was “a deplorable” interview, Wavell reported, noting that 
“by the time we got down to real business... J. was in a thoroughly 
‘evil mood; accused us of bad faith and of giving way to Congress, and 
idered that he should be given the opportunity of entering the Gov- 
vot day, Alexander went round to ee Jinnah to tell him how “anxious” 
hie was not fo “part” with bad feelings between them, But Jinnah’s feeling 
of friendship, empathy, and trust for the British and all they had always 
stood for since his frst trip to Landon, would never quite be put back to- 
other again—after that fatal fall, 
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Bombay to London 
(1946) 


"Af there is not sullicient power, create that power,” Jinnah charged his 
League council in Bombay in late July. “All efforts of the Muslim League 
Ut fairplay, justice, even supplication and prayers have had no response of 
‘ny’ kind from the Congress. The Cabinet Mission have played into the 
hhonds of the Congeess. It has played a gaine of its own,”' In 1920 be bad 
Tost faith in Congress. Then, more than n quarter-century later, be aban 
tloned hope ane! trust in the British, whose postwar problems and pressures 
‘obliged them to play” into Congress's hand. 

“Throughout these negotiations the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
‘were under terror and threats of the Congress,” Jinnah told his 450 fol- 
lowers, who were packed into a sweltering hall crowded with members of 
the press, both foreign and domestic, as well as delegates from every 
province. 


‘The Cahinet Delegation and the Viceroy .. . have gone back on 
their plighted word and abandoned what was announced as their 
final proposals... . Congress really never accepted the long-term 
plan. Tis conditional aeceptance was communicated to the Cabinet 
Mission by the Congress President on June 25... . The Cabi 
Mission like « drowning man ready to eateh hod of a straw treated 
this conditional acceptance . .. as gonuine. . . . Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru as the elected President. . ata Press conference in Bombay 
‘on July 10, made the policy and attitude of the Congress towards the 
long-term proposal clear. . . that the Congress was committed to 
nothing. . . What isthe use of imagining things and dressing ® 


Jinnah convened his eouneil to re-examine “the vehole position” iy the 
Aight of brokow British “pledges” aad of Congress diane of the Logue. 
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‘and rejection of the mission's plan. “I can tell you this without fear of con- 
tradiction that of the three parties, throughout the negotiation the Muslim 
League behaved as an honourable organization,” Jinnah assured his back- 
ers. “We worked with clean hands. Tho Muslim League is the only party 
‘that bas emerged from these negotiations with honour and clean hands."* 
‘Clean hands had always been a prime virtue to him, and they seemed then 
to symbolize a politcal surgeon's final preparation before entering the op- 
‘erating room where the hopelessly sick patient lay waiting to be cut, Noth- 
ing short of radical surgery would suffice, when even the “great” British 
mission “went back on its words . . . cowed down and paralysed” before 
‘a Congress which had neither “decetcy” nor “any sense of honour and 
courage.” 

“All these facts prove clearly beyond a shadow of doubt,” Qualdei-Azam 
continaed, "that the only solution of India's problem is Pakistan, So long, 
as the Congress and Mr. Gandhi maintain that they represent the whole 
of India. . so long as they deny true facts and the absolute truth that 
the Muslim League is the only authoritative organization of the M 
and so long as they continue in this vicious circle, there can and will be no 

‘or freedom... . Mr. Gandhi now speaks ax a universal ad- 
viser. He says that the Congress . . . is the trustee for the people of In- 
dia... We have enough experience of one trustee that has been here for 
150 years, We do not want the Congress to become our trustee, We have 
now grown up. The only trustee of the Muslims is the Muslim nation." 

Jinnah now accused Cripps of trying to “wriggle out” of simple detfini- 
tions im his Commons talk about the mission, resorting “to jugglery of words 
and misleading the house,” and adding in what for Jinnah was perhaps the 
deepest cut of all, “T am sorry to suy that Sir Stafford Cripps debased his 
legal talents." ‘To Pethiek-Lawrence, who had informed London's House of 
Lords “that he [Jinnah] could not have a monopoly of Muslim Nomina- 
tion,” Jinnah shouted, “I am not a trader. 1 am not asking for concessions 
for oil, nor am T higgling and haggling like a bonya.” His Gerce rejection 
of the business of his fathers and their commercial community underscores 
how betrayed he felt in the aftermath of the negotiations that ended the 
mission, To orthodox fellow Muslims, for whom commerce, trade, and in- 
terest were almost as execrable as pork and wine, he had proudly professed 
himself as antipathetic to “higgling bangas” as the strictest Surmi mallah, 
“The bridge of faith in the British common law that had hitherto Kinked him 
to Cripps, Pethick-Lawrence, Rumsay MacDonald, Morley, and Gladstone 
‘was shattered, swept away by torrents of self-interest that gushed from 
Simi’ Himalayan heights, dissolving ike his trast a. all of then in a flood 
of frustrated degpair 
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Next day the Muslim League council met to consider over a dozen 
resolutions that had been tabled by members, trying to decide “what steps” 
the Leagne should take in view “of the Cabinet Mission having gone back 
‘on their word,” as Jinnah told them. Liaquat Ali read each of the resolu- 
tions aloud, and then general discussion began, lasting two whole days. 
“The best for us is frankly to admit that we made a mistake in accepting @ 
Union of some sort proposed in the Scheme and go back to our Pakistan 
ideal” urged Sir Firoz Khan Noon. “The path af wisdom lies in the total 
tvjection of the constitutional proposals . . . let there be one guiding, bea- 
on before usa fully sovereign, separate State of Pakistan.”* Maulana 
Haytat Mohani rose to shout amidst wild cheering, “If the Quaid-i-Azam 
Will only give his word, the Muslims of India will rise in revolt at a mo: 
‘ments notice,” Other maulanas, Khans, and mallahs reiterated those chants, 
‘and Raja Ghazanfar Ali promised that “If Mr. Jinnah gave the call, Mus- 
Him from all walks of life would come forward to carry on the struggle for 
the attainment of Pakistan” 

On July 29, 1946, Jinnah and his Working Committee presented two 
resolutions hammered ont after hearing the council's opinions. The first 
withdrew League acceptance of the cabinet mission’s May proposals; the 
seoond charted the League's course of future direct action. 


Whereas Mastin India has exhausted, without succes, all efforts to 
find peaceful solution of the Indian problem by compromise and 
‘constitutional means; and whereas the Congress is bent upon setting 

tip Cistetind Raj ta Ind th the connivance of th Belts; and 
‘whereas recent events have shown that power polities and not justice 
lind fair play are the deciding factors in Indian affairs; and whereas 
‘has become abundantly clear that the Muslims of India would not 
rest contented with anything less than the immediate establishment 
of an Independent and fully sovereign State of Pakistan . . . the 
time has come for the Muslim nation to resort to Direct Action to 
tichieve Pakistan to assert their jst rights, to vindicate their honour 
hind to yet rid of the present British slavery and the contemplated 
future Caste-Hindu dotination.* 


After both resolutions were enthusiastically adopted, Jinnah concluded: 
“We have taken a most historic decision. Never before in the whole life: 
history of the Muslim League did we do anything except by constitutional 
‘methods and constitutional talks. We are to-day forced into this position by 
1 move in which both che Congress and Britain have participated. We 
have been attacked on two fronts... . Today we have sid good-bye to 


‘constitutions and constitutional methods. Throwghout the painful: nogotine 
‘tans, the tivo parties with whom wo Hargined held « pistol at as; one with 
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power and machine-guns behind it, and the other with non-co-operation 
and the threat to launch mass civil disobedience. This situation must be 
met. We also have a pistol’ 

Pethick-Lawrence urged Wavell to meet Jinnah as soon as possible and 
to “press him even now” to permit members of the Muslim League to join 
‘an interim coalition government with Congress. Wavell underestimated 
Jinnab’s anger and the imminence of violent League action, He wired 
home on August 1 thet there was “no indication of any immediate attempt 
at a mass movement” and asked Pethick-Lawrence to inform the cabinet 
that “it would not be advisable to send for Jinnah immediately. . . . If I 
send for Jinnah at once it will be regarded as a panicky reaction to a threat 
and will put up Jinnah’s stock... . { should propose to leave Jinnah 
alone.”* So the game continued, move by Machiavellian move 

‘After the League council had met, a correspondent for the Datly Tele- 
groph interviewed Jinnah to ask what he meant by “direct sction,” and 
Jinnah at frst replied that “there would be w mass illegal movement’; but 
‘when the correspondent showed him the text of his article before cabling 
it home, Jinnah changed “illegal” to “unconstitutional. Jinnah’s secretary 
reported that the Working Committee set the date for a “univeral Muslim 
hhartal” for Friday, August 16, 1946, The viceroy’s deputy private secretary 
felt a strike had “possibilities of working up mass hysteria,” yet Wavell re- 
‘mained unperturbed, mistakenly believing that “J. has no real iden what 
todo” 

On August 6, 1946, with Pethick-Lawrence's approval, Wavell wrote 
Nehru, as president of the Congress, inviting him “to submit to me pro- 
posals for the formation of an Interim Government: . .. It will be for you 
to consider whether you should fist discuss them with Mr. Jinnah, . . . T 
lum sure you agree with me that a Coalition government can best diroct ef- 
foctively the destinies of India at this critical time. Time is short." Nehra 
replied from Gandhi's ashram at Wardha on August 10, accepting the “re- 
sponsibility” offered. On August 13, Nehru wrote Jinnah from Wardha to 
“seek your cooperation in the formation of a coalition provisional Govern- 
‘nent. Jinnab's response was acute surprise. 


I know nothing as to what has transpired between the Viceroy and 
you, nor have I any idea what agreement has been arrived at be- 
tween you two... . If this means the Viceroy has commissioned 
you to form an Executive Council... and has already agreed to 
!accept and act upon your advice , . » it iy not possible far ane to nc- 


such a position. . . . However, # you care to mect me, on be- 
half of €¢ to settle the HinduMfusdion question and resalve 
the serious: 1 shall be glad to #00 you today at 6 pan. 
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‘That was August 15, 1946, precisely one year before the birth of India and 
Pakistan, Nehru responded the same afiernoon from Bombay, “I am pre- 
pred to come to your place at 6 pan.” 

“After their meeting, Nehru reported to Wavell that he had “offered Jin- 
‘nah assurances” that no “major communal issue” would be acted upon in 

constituent assembly except by a majority of both parties, that any dis- 
jpited points would be referred to the federal court for decision, and that 
"while Congress did not like the idea of grouping and preferred autono- 
‘nous provinces under the Centre they would not oppose grouping by prov- 
{nces if the provinces wished it." Nehru offered Jinnah five Muslim League 
feats on a cabinet of fourteen but “did not see” how the League could pos- 
Aibly object to @ nationalist Muslim being included among the Congress 
arly: quota—which would also be five. Jinnah not only objected but there- 
‘upon refused to participate in the interim government, and his “only pro- 
posal” as Nehru reported it, was to defer “all action .”. . for six months.” 
Jawaharlal refused to wait any longer, however, leaving Jinnab’s Malabar 
iil estate as the sun went down on the eve of India’s bloodiest year of 
civil war, 

“There was a curious stillness in the ait” over Caleutta, Major L. A. Liv- 
‘ermore reported from his perch atop Fort William that hot, sticky, mon- 
soon, morning of Friday, August 16, 1946, as dawn broke over Kipling’s 
ily of Dreadful Night, Muslim workers from the Howrah jute mills had 
}egun pouring into the city, headed toward Ochterlony’s “needle” Monu- 
ment for the mammoth meeting to “celebrate” Direct Action Day. Chief 
Ininister Suhrawardy and other leaders of Bengal's Muslim League were 
‘heduled to address that meeting, Reports that “Hindus had erected bar 
rieades at the Tala ond Belgachia bridges to prevent Muslims from enter- 
ing the city" reached British headquarters at the fortress by 7:30 x, but 
‘Ho brigadier in command of Calcutta, J. P. C. Mackinlay, had “ordered” 
ll of his troops to be “confined to barracks” that day, India's largest, most 
crowded, most communally volatile city was left virtually naked. Subrae 
‘wardy had given the government servants an extraordinary three-day week- 

nil oll 

ommunal trouble started as early as 7 am. in Maniktolla area én 
northeast Caleutta and has continued and spread throughout the day,” 
‘Governor Burrows wiced Wayell that night. 


Situation up to 6 pan. is that there hve beet numerous and wide- 


spread communal clashes . . accompanied by some looting of 
shops, arson, Weapons employed appear to have been chielly brick 
Jats brat tn rember of oases shot gus have been nsed by members 
‘of both comnnunitiey ont sone cages of stabbing have been reported, 
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«A marked feeling of panic, especially among Hindu traders in 
rth Calcutta, has been feature of situation since early in the day 
and has given rise to many wild reports far exceeding actualities 
« «- Disturbances so far have been markedly communal and not, re 
peat not, in any way anti-British.”? 


Lietenant-general Sir Francis Tuker, in charge of India’s eastern com- 
sand, received intelligence reports that Subrawardy told “an immense 
Muslim crowd” gathered round Ochiterlony’s Monument that afternoon that 


the Cabinet Mission was a bluff, and that he would see how the 
British could make Mr. Nehru rule Bengal. Direct Action Day would 
prove to be the frst step towards the Muslim struggle for emaneipa- 
tion, He advised them to retum home early and said , , . that he 
hhad made all arrangements with the police and military not to inter- 
fere with them. Our intelligence patrols noticed that the crowd in- 
cluded large number of Muslim goondas [hoodlum], and that « « « 
their ranks . . . swelled as soon as the meeting ended, They made 
for the shopping centres of the town where they at once set to work: 
to loot and burn Hindu shops and houses. . . . At 415 pam. Fortress 
H.Q, sent out the codeword “Red” to indicate that there were inci- 
dents all over Caleutta.** 


Curfew was proclaimed in the “riot-affected districts” at 6:00 rans but 
by 8:00 rac. when the area commander called in the 7th Woreesters and 
the Green Howards from their barracks in the north, they foand College 
Street Market “ablaze” and the “few unburnt houses and shops completely 
sacked.” in. Amherst Street the litter of mass looting, in Upper Circular 
Road the rubble left by “Bre-bugs,” on Harrison Road, the eties of wounded 
‘und terrorized residents, and many bodies of “newly dead.” “Caleutts was 
the battleReld”; Major Livermore recalled, “the battle was mob rule versus 
civilisation and decency; the casualties of that stricken fleld were for the 
most part the poor, the low-caste iliterates and those too weak to defend 
their property from the looter, the vulture of the mob." 

‘ebruaty’s killings had shocked us all but this was different:" General 
ker noted, “it was unbridled savagery with homicidal maniacs let loose 
to Kill and Kill and to maim and burn. The underworld of Calcutta. was 
luking charge of the city, . . . ‘The police were not controlling it. Daylight 
showed not a sign of bus or taxi rickshaws were battered and burnt: there 
were no means for clerks to get to their work, . . all the more idle men 
Joafing about the town... rioters carrying loaded sticks and sharpened 
fon bass « «it wae obvious that their mood was thoroughly danger 
‘ous. ama « Beaten to cewth ess thane « budge yards (from) 5 + 
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police . . . slow to get out of their vehicles and before they had come into 
‘ction three people were beaten down and lay dead on the road." 

‘On Monday, August 19, one of Major Livermore's platoons removed 150 
dead bodies from a single street crossing, 


‘The stench in this area had become appalling and one citizen was so 
{grateful for the removal of at least part of the cause that he pressed 
two bottles of champagne on the platoon responsible. . .» AL about 
8 pm. that night we received orders that the main streets at Jeast 
nist be clear of bodies by the time the curfew lifted at 4 a.m. next 
imoming, Stench masks and gas capes would be sent to aid us in lift. 
ing the decomposing corpses; the location of Muslim burial grounds 
find Hindu buming ghats would reach us as soon as possible. . . 
"How the hell do T tell a Muslim from a Hindu when they've all been 
dead threo days?" . . It took two more days and nights to finish 
‘my own area—a total of five hundred and soven corpses in the one 
Company sector, most of which came from a locality less than four 
hundred yards square, . . . Already there was a threat of a cholera 
‘opidenie.® 

By the night of August 19, rotting corpses posed so serious a threat to Cal- 

‘outta that Bengals government offered to pay troops “five rupees for each 

body collected,” One of those who pitched in was Major Dobney of the 

Galeutta Fortress Stall 


Ijxcapt for the occasional band of British troops the city was literally 
City of the Dead... . All the streets were well lit, showing the 
rolting piles of humanity and rubbish. Handearts were piled high 
swith bodies and shad been left abandoned at the curbside... . 
Once it was known that the mad Englishmen were collecting the 
dead, more bodies appeared from the labyrinth of houses and hovels. 
+ Allmnight the horrible task went on. 
No one knows exactly how many people were slaughtered during the 
“at Caleutta Killing, but General Tuker estimated the toll ran “into 
thousands,” Unolficial sources claimed that as many as 16000 Bengalis 
‘were murdered between August 16-20, 1948, and many’ times that nuruber 
fled over the bridge across the Hughli, which for days remained “a one= 
way current of men, seomen, children, and domestic animals headed tox 
‘ward the Howrah railroad station,” Margaret Bourke-White reported. Find: 
ing the trains-could not carry them all, the people settled down to wait on 
the conerete floor, dividing themselves automatically into Hind and Muse 
Ji camps.” [twas only the beginning of paatition. 

On August 21, Wavell inforined Pethick-Lawrence that "the present eye 


timate” of ensneleley wan 000 cel and 17,000 injured, Congress was 
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“convinced that all the trouble was deliberately engineered by the Muslim 
League Ministry” but the viceroy had as yet seen no “satisfactory evidence 
to that effect.” The latest estimate of casualties was that “appreciably more 
Muslims than Hindus were killed.”= 

Jinnah was asked about the Great Calcutta Killing by a foreign news 
agency later in August and replied: 


Lf Congress regimes are. going to suppress and persecute the Musal- 
‘mans, it will be very difficult to control disturbances, . . . In my. 
‘opinion, there is no altemative except the outright establishment of 
Pakistan... We guarantee to look after non-Muslim and Hindu 
‘easte-minorities in Pakistan, which will be about 25 millions, and 
protect and safeguard their interests in every way. . . . That is the 
‘quickest way to India’s real freedom and to the welfare and happi- 
xness of all the peoples inhabiting this sub-continent." 


On August 24, Wavell announced that Nehru and thirteen colleagues of 
his choice would form a new interim government starting early in Septem- 
ber. “The recent terrible oceurrences in Caleutta have been a sobering re- 
minder that a much greater measure of toleration is essential if India is to 
survive the transition to freedom,” stated the viceroy.*" A week later, Sir 
Shafaat Ahmed Khan, one of three non-League Muslims named to Nebru’s 
cabinet was stabbed seven times by two young Muslim League fanatics in 
Sima 

‘Two days after Wavell's broadcast, Jinnah announced that the viceroy 
“has struck a severe blow to the Muslim League and Muslim India, but T 
sun sure that the Muslims of India will bear this with fortitude and courage 
ancl learn lessons from our failure to secure our just and honourable posi- 
tion in the interim Government. . . . I still maintain that the step he has 
taken is most unwise and unstatesmanlike and is fraught with dangerous 
ul serious consequences and he has only added insult to injury by nomt- 
ting three Muslims who, he knows, do not command either the respect or 
‘confidence of Muslim India." 

Wavell now appealed to Nehru and Gandhi to accept @ new formula on 
“grouping,” threatening not to convene the constituent assembly until they 
did 80, “Several times Inst evening,” Gandbi wrote the viceroy on Au- 

nt 28, 


you repeated that you were a “plain man and a soldier” and that you 
did not know the law, We are all plain men, . . . It is our purpose, 
[take it, to devise methods to prevent a repetition of the recent ter- 
tible happenings in Calcutta, The question before us is how best to 
do it, Your langvage last evening, was ninatory. Ay representative of 
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the King you cannot afford to be a military man oly, nor to ignore 
the law... Nor ean the Congress be expected to bend itself and. 
tdopt what it considers a wrong course because of the brutal exhibi- 
tion recently witnessed in Bengal... . Tsay this neither as a Hindu 
Hiot as a Muslim. I write only as an Indian. . . . You will please con- 
vey the whole of this leter to the British Cabinet. 


"Tho strong reaction by Gandhi to my suggestion that Congress should 
make their assurance about the Grouping categorical shows how well justi- 
fied Jinnah was to doubt their previous assurances on the subject,” Wavell 
‘wrote Pethick-Lawrence as his cover letter enclosing Gandhi's missive, add- 
{igi "It is to my mind convincing evidence that Congress always meant to 
‘ive their position in the Interim Government to break up the Muslim 
JLewgue and in the Constituent Assembly to destroy the Grouping scheme 
‘Which Was the one effective safeguard for the Muslins.”*” The secretary of 
state anil the prime minister disagreed. “We fully appreciate gravity of the 
anger of serious and widespread communal trouble,” Pethick-Lawrence 
‘ited ih response, “At the same time we must ask you not to take any 
stops which are likely to result in a breach with the Congress."** Wavell 
‘wily now tempted to resign and deeply regretted having abandoned Jinnah 
{iv June, sensing that to work in harness with Nehru would prove more 
ling and tess congenial. 

At long. as Jinnah feels he can get his veto through the Viceroy, he will 
nt drop his intransigence,” G. D, Birla wrote Cripps the next day, “There 
‘eto signs of a fecling among the followers of the League that Jinnah was 
Jending them to the wilderness,” Birla noted.” Anel in his Id message from 
Hombay on August 29, fimah appealed ta his followers to “ally round the 
Muslim Longue’... let us stand as one united nation under our flag and 
1m one platform and be determined and prepared to face the worst as a 
completely united and great people with our motto: unity, faith and disci 
piline, God is with us and we are bound to succeed."® 

‘A few days lator on September 1, the eve of Congress taking over the 
Interim government, communal rioting rocked Bombay as Muslim houses 
all long Sandhurst Road low black flags of mourning. Curfew was ime 
paved, troops were called out, but in that one orgiastic night of violence 5 
‘were killed and 175 injured. Sporadic rioting in Bombay would 
w for over a week, and by September 10 more than 200 Hindus and 
Muslims wore dead as « result of communal violence, There was violence 
in Karachi as well, but League premier Shaikh Ghali Hussain beoadeast 
an “appeal for eal and tolerance” whieh helped subdue Muslim passions 
In that city, "the Horrors of Calcutta have begotten an attituele of sullen 
‘oventiient an the ene side and imbeesle panic ow the other,” Sindy British 
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‘chief secretary reported, noting that both communities were busy surrepti- 
tionsly arming themselves 

‘The “door to Furna Swaraj has at last been opened,” Mahatma Gandhi 
told his prayer meeting at Birla House in New Delhi, on September 2, 
1946, as their “uncrowned king, Jawaharlal,” and his colleagues took oaths 
of offce in that fower-decked capital, Nehru was now virtually the prime 
minister of India, and he placed Patel in charge of home affairs (police) 
and Baldey Singh in charge of defence (or war). “A new Government 
‘came into being in this ancient land,” Nehru broadcast from New Delhi a 
few days later, “the Interim or Provisional Government we called it. . 
India, this old and dear land of ours, is finding bervelf again through tra- 
vail and suffering. She is youthful again with the bright eyes of adventure, 
and with faith in herself and her mission.*® 

©n September 8, Wavell “very urgently” transmitted his “breakdown 
plan” for India to Pethiek-Lawrence, estimating that “we could not govern 
the whole of India for more than a year and a half" The viceroy's plan 
‘of withdrawal depended, as he put it, “on absolute fimmness by TLM.G,.” 
and Wavell requested permission to announce his plan publicly before Jan- 
wuary 1, He wanted all Indians to know that the British were ready to pull 
Imick their troops from south to north, disembarking from the subconti- 
nont through Karachi and Calcutta, with select elite officials flying out of 
New Delhi. Approximately 100,000 European civilians and another 100,000 
British troops would have to be evacuated from India, 

Wavell dined with Jinnah’s old friend, Sarofini Naidu, on September 
10, “and we had a Jong talk on politics and of the necessity of getting Jin- 
ah and the M.L. in and the difficulties of Jinnah’s character, Mrs. N. 
spoke of Jinnah rather as of Lucifer, a fallen angel, one who had once 
promised to be a great leader of Indian freedom, but who had cast himself 
‘ut of the Congress heaven." 

‘The Daily Mail, whose correspondent in Bombay interviewed Jinnah, 
reported his remarking: 


‘The w 


ind is too deep and the negotiations have led to too much 
ss and rancour for us to prolong the present arguments. The 
slate must be wiped clean and we must begin from the beginning 
‘again, 1 shall never plead my case, but were the British Government 
to invite me to London to start a new series of conferences on an 
‘equal footing with other negotiators 1 should accept . . . 1 the 
British insist on doing nothing more than support the present interim 
Governinent with their bayonets all Fcins say is the Mostems can en- 
dure it IF they want to arrest me now T am ready to go to prison im 
mediately. 
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With riots in Bombay, Caleutta smouldering, and Nebr running the show 
in New Delhi, the prospect of a visit to London must have looked quite 
‘appealing to Jinnah through sultry monsoon haze atop Malabar Hill. Or if 
not Lonclon, why not prison? Rather one extreme of glory of the other than 
the limbo of obscure uncertainty, cut off from power, from the glitter 
of the viceray’s magic circle, where he had once held center stage, and from 
the achievement of Pakistan, which hardly anyone mentioned nowadays 
except with a shudder or shrug. 

‘The viceroy met alone with Jinnah on September 16 for seventy-five 
‘minutes, and earlier that same day with Nehru and Patel, both of whom 
Aislked his overtures to Jinnah. Congiess leadership by now mistrusted 
‘Wavell and advised Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps, and Attlee to remove him. 
from power, considering the viceray too supportive of Muslim League de= 
‘mands and dangerously limited in background and training to the resohie 
tion of military, rather than political problems, The cabinet in the after= 
snath of its mission's bitter fallure, however, was hardly ready to take 
radical leap inside Indin’s political jungle. At Nehro’s insistence, Wavell 
‘agreed “provisionally” to convene the constituent assembly ox Dece 
9, by which time the viceroy hoped a settlement with the League would 
reached, 

‘The mission ministers met with Attlee at 10 Downing Street on 
ber 23 to consider the viceroy’s breakdown plan. The prime minister 
pressed “strong objections” to Wavell's proposals, which he consi 
ularmist. Cripps agreed, saying that “the moment our withdrawal 
nounced everyone in India would start scrambling for position. . . 
Givil war would come upon us at once."™ He favored convening the 
stituent assembly at once, with or without the Muslim League. 
Lawrence felt that “the Viceroy's proposal would make an admit 
breakdown a certainty.” Attlee could not understand why Wavell 
to abandon Madras and Bombay, “two of the best places from which 
withdraw Europeans,” leaving the British troops to hold “the most 
cult part of India” where “an attempt to set up Pakistan... would ea 
civil war” 

Wavell spent almost two hours with Jinnah on September 25, re 
him “very quiet and reasonable” and “anxious for a settlement if it ean 
done without loss of prestige."* Jinnah hoped Congress would refrain as a 
“gesture of good-will” from appointing any Muslim, and he was int 
in rotating the vice-president’s position in the cabinet with Nehn. 
nest afternoon, Nehru and Gandhi came in tandem, each talking, for 
hour with the viectoy and eanvineing him “hey do not want Jinnah 
the League in, and Gandht ot the end exposed Congress potiey of dow 
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tion more nakedly than ever before. The more I see of that old man.” 
‘Wavell admitted, ‘the more I regard him as an unscrupulous old hypocrite.” 

By October 1, Wavell was convinced that “itis no use trying to squeeze 
the Congress any further on the nationalist Muslim issue.” The viceroy 
then decided his “best tactics” would be to “induce Jinnah simply to give 
sme five names for the Muslim seats." Tt was in the “obvious interest of the 
Muslim League” to come into the government as soon as possible, Wavell 
now believed. 

So Wavell met Jinnah next day and spelled out his strategy for bringing 
the League into the interim government. “Mr. Jinnah said nothing at all on 
the nationalist Muslim issue and did not attempt to argue it’; the viceroy 
noted, “but be said that if he was to have any chance of success with his 
Working Committee he must have some success to show thei on the other 
points he had raised.” Wavell explained “that the only function of the 
Vice-President was to preside at Cabinet meetings in my absence, and that 
1 could arrange for the leader of the Muslim Party to be appointed as Vice- 
Chairman of the C.C.C., which was really « more influential position.” 
Ho understood well how important matters of prestige were to Jinnah’s 
‘mind and clearly revealed here the unpublicized powers retained by him- 
self as governor-general. By the end of thelr meeting he “got the impres- 
sion” that Jinnah was “anaious” to “come in.” Jinnah, moreover, by then 
must have been at least equally impressed at how nmuich the viceroy wanted 
him’ as the League's comforting countervailing influence to Nehtu, Patel, 
und the others inside the viceregal council chambers of Delhi and Simla, 

Whether it was Wavell's ardor in wooing him or Jinnah’s current frus- 
trations at having missed the maiden voyage of the interim government 
Hut imbued Nehru with so much seeming power and pomp, those October 
hiogotiations in New Delhi swiftly accomplished what had eluded the la- 
hors of the cabinet mission for three months earlier in the year. Perhaps it 
was the tragic, sobering reality of the Great Calcutta Killing and the 
Moody Bombay riots, or his counei's impatience, or his own deteriorating 
Health that made Jiunah far more flexible in reaching a settlement that was 

boring the League into an interim coalition government with Congress in 
4 recordbreaking mere two weeks of negotiation. Nor did Nehru and Con- 
ress court hian or pander to his ego. Such negative signals fram old adver- 
saries may’ have served only to convince Jinnah that it was, indeed, high 
to souttle excess baggage and climb aboard while there was 
‘rope to catch and a ship's master, to welcome him so warmly. 

‘The nawab af Bhopal, Jinnal's okt friend and chancellor of the Chan 
er of Princes since 1944, then entered the vet Cor “shoved a rather in 
twuslve oan” as Wavell pat it), inviting Jinnah: and Nehru to aveet in his 
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palace to discuss their residual differences. “T have consulted some of my 
Colleagues about the matters discussed by us yesterday,” Nebra wrote Ji 
nah on October 6. 


‘We all agreed that nothing could be happier and better for the coun- 
try than that these two organisations [Congress and the League] 
should meet again as before, as friends having no mental reserva- 
tions and bent on resolving all their differences by mutual consulta- 
tion, and never desiring or allowing the intervention of the British 
Government through the Viceroy or some other. . . . We would 
therefore welcome the decision of the League to jain the interim 
Geen oto work axe ied wo on baba of Indias 
wholes 


Nehm then noted a number of problems and concems he had with various 
‘points put forward” by Jinnah in their conversation. Jinnah responded 
siext day: “I appreciate and reciprocate your sentiments. . . . With regard, 
to the second paragraph,” he countered the points noted in Nebru’s leter, 
‘concluding “I arn anxious that we should come to . . . settlement without 
‘undo delay," Nehrw's response to Jinnah’s letter was less cordial; and 
Wavell reported on October 9, “There has evidently been some hitch. 

‘Two days later, tho viceroy wired « “secret” report he hal just received 
from Bhopal as to what went wrong. Jinnah and Gandhi apparently “ace 
ewpted w formula which spoke of the Muslim League as representing “the 
‘oynrwhelining majority of Muslims’ Then at the instance of the Patel group 
hie (Gundhi) added « rider to the effect that the two parties would agree 
to Work ay a team and would never invoke or permit the intervention of the 
Governor General. Inevitably the ridee was unacceptable to Jinnah. » « 24 
Wavell had earlier been at pains to assure Nehru that he was not calling it 
Jinoah to push him and the League into a coalition cabinet in order to eres 
tte a "King’s party” inside the new government, but now he admitted feare 
lng that "Gandhi and the Congress” were secking “to secure Muslim League 
‘omplianeo in an arrangement to eliminate the Governor-General's influ: 
‘noe in the Cabinet and reduce him to. fgure-head."* 

"The viceroy had what he called “a crucial interview with Jinmal” Ue 
next afternoon, when he learned that the League was ready to join the fis 
terim government but that Jinnah was going to. piteh “a surprise fast ball 
At Congress by. proposing nher of the Scheduled (Untouchable) 
Caste sone of his Ave "Muslin names for the cabinet “T sii that 
‘would look rather like "tut for tat” Wavell noted, “a counter to. the 
{gross nonnination of 4 nationalist Nhuslin, snd would therefore be ra 
aan embarrssmient (0 me.  T gatbered that the man they: had in 
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to nominate was . .. at present a Minister in Bengal JN. Mandal was 
then minister of law in Bengal, an advocate whose greatest attraction to the 
League appears to have been that he was born “untouchable.” Jinnah per- 
sonally decided to remain outside, leaving Liaquat to head his party's 
team, with I. 1. Chundrigar of Bombay, Abdur Rab Nishtar from the fron- 
tier, and Ghazanfar Ali Khan of the Punjab to complete the League's in- 
terim government slate, Nehru dropped two of his Muslims, Shafaat Khan 
and Syed Zaheer, and Subhas Bose's brother, Sarat Bose, from his cabinet, 
thus making room for Jinneh’s choices, The new coalition was officially’ a 
nounced on October 15. But as communal rioting spread from Bengal to 
the North-West Frontier, the Congress-League coalition was aif to. most 
precarious start. A major stumbling block was that the League insisted on 
Dpreempting at least one of the three most powerful cabinet positions— 
foreign affairs, home, or defence—held by Nehru, Patel, and Baldev Singh, 
respectively. Congress was unwilling to relinguish any of those jobs. Nehru 
‘was also upset about reports of a speech Liaquat made in Karachi on Oc- 
tober 20, when he reportedly said the League had decided to enter the 
government because "Congress in its heart was adverse to the League's en 
ity” and that, as before, Muslims must continue to prepare to “fight” for 
“the winning of their goal—Pakistan™” Nehru demanded retraction of both 
statements and wanted clarifeation of the League's long-range intentions 
fs well as “a definite assurance by them that there will be cooperation and 
teat work"* Wavell feared that Congress resolved to “do all they can to 
jwovent the League coming in." Nehru had carlicr indicated that Con- 
{gress was ready to tum over finance, then headed by South tndian Chris- 
tin Dr. John Matthai, to the League. A harried Wavell insisted, whatever 
the outcome, that “Imust . . . come home at once for consultation.” 

On the evening of October 24, Nehra confirmed that Congress had de- 
cided to resign if Patel’s Home ministry portfolio went to the League. The 
viceroy called in Jinnah at 7:30 ra. to ask if he would accept finance, 


J..was not in a very accommodating mood, . . . but he agreed . . . 
‘with the usual proviso that it was subject to the decision of his Work- 
ing Committee. I then sent for Nehra at 9.30 p.m. and told him that 
the League would aecept Finance, and asked him to let me know 
what alternative portfolio he proposed for Matthai. Nebra, who 
looked very tired and worn, accepted this quietly, and said he would 
Jet moe know after consulting his colleagues. .. . Neither patty has 
tho least trust fo the other, . .. Tt ix all very wearing; and for al- 
ryost the frst tine in my life 1 aan really bewinning to feet the strain 
Inadly-not sleeping properly and letting these wretched people 
‘worry me” 
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‘The new members of the government were swom in October 26, but 
there would be no harmony or true spirit of unity in that short-lived cen- 
tral government; Jinnah permitted himself to be persuaded by Wavell to 
join up, only as a tactical strategem, to buy time for the League to marshal 
all its forces, gathering strength in this brief period of seeming coopera- 
tion with Congress for the Bnal phase, the last charge up the perilous hill 
‘of ppatition to Pakistan, ‘There was no reconciliation, no solution to the 
problems of fundamental mistrust, suspicion, fear, and hatred. Too much, 
blood had been let, too many knives buried in too many backs, too many 
‘wiborm babies had been butchered in their mother’s wombs, too many 
Wonien raped, too many men robbed; people were fied to irrational hatred 
by the sick reflections of their communal neighbors in the house or village 
nist door, 

India’s newly elected legislative assembly met on October 29, with 
Neh axl Liaquat Ali Khan seated side by side on the government's front 
honch, neither smiling or saying a word to each other all day. They sat the 
Way most Hindu and Muslim Indians lived, in sullen, silent, angry proxime 

venting, fearing, and distrusting ane another. Next morning Nehru 


lle had been grueling. Jinnah spent aver an hour with Wavell 
‘on, Ootober 30, and the viceroy found him “at his most Jinnah-sh . 
‘completely unsatisfactory." “I fold Mr. Jinnab that I hoped he would call 
‘iis Council at once to accept the Statement of May 16,” Wavell reported, 
since that cabinet mission statement “was a condition of the League's ac 
coptance of office at the Centre” and had beea rejected the previous month 
Dy the League's council in Bombay. 

Wavell slew in to Caleutta on October 31. Sarat Bose was threatening 
to call a new strike, Governor Burrows warned the viceroy that he could 
not “cary Bengal” for more than one more year. Nehru and Patel, and 
‘Miaquat andl Nishtar flow to Calcutta early in November to see for them= 
selves how India's premier metropolis was faring. Burrows briefed them on 
urna, pointing, out that the army had been directing tealfic in the streets 
{in Caleutta for approximately ten weeks, while trade was “stagnating” and 
‘workers as well as businessmen were “Very injuriously affected.” Bengal, 
with 93 million Mustins and 25 million Hindus, desperately needed an 
“alkparty. government” to help bring “tranquillity” to the province, yet no. 

coalition was even being discussed, Nehru andl Liaguat could hardly ac 
complish for Bengal, however, what they found imposible to do among 
themselves in Now Delhi, 

Governor Sit Hugh Dow of Bihar reported his “appreciation” of th 
‘eomiminal rfots In his provinee on Novermber 9 by whieh tine mine bate 
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talions of troops had been ordered into the rural regions most seriously af- 
fected. “Roving Hindu mobs have sought to exterminate the Moslem popu 
lation wherever they could find them,” wrote the governor. “Almost all 
casualties have been Moslems and itis estimated that ofthese 75% have been. 
women and children." 
awn headlined a mid-November interview given by Jinnah to the for- 
eign press on its front page, “AMOLUTE PAKISTAN THE ONLY SOLUTION,” re- 
porting: 
Moslim League President Qaed-e-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah de- 
clared . .. that in his view “the only solution” to India's present 
communal situation “is Pakistan and Hindustan,” . . . anything else 
would be artificial and unnatural, . . . OF the Interim Government, 
Mr. Jinnah said , .. the Muslim League Ministers were there "as 
sentinels” who would watch Muslim interests in the day to day ad- 
ministration. ... Asked if he favoured abandoning the Interim 
Government, Mr. Jinnah replied: “I have said this: It was forced 
upon us. The present arrangement I don't approve of." 


Congress insisted, and Pethick-Lawrenco agreed, that the constituent 
assembly must be called on December 9, as planned, Official invitations 
‘were issued, and soon after, on November 21, Dawn led off with “Tho 
Viceroy seems to think that the play of Hamlet can be staged with only 
hulf « Hamlet: he has summoned the Constituent Assembly to meet, 
although the Muslim League's decision not to participate in it still stands, 
‘There are reasons to believe that he has been jockeyed into this decision 
y Congress pressure. . . . For some days past all ‘guns’ have been trained 
lin. . . . Whatever his gallantry on the battlefields might have been, 
hie seems to have put that virtue in cold storage along with his Field- 
Marshal's uniform." 

Wavell met with all four Muslim League members of the cabinet that 
afternoon, and “Liaguat put to me quite bluntly the question whether 1 
sind His Majesty's Government intended to keep order in India and pro- 
tect minorities while we remained here or not. He said that the responsi- 

y was still ours, but that we were not carrying it out: . .. T felt bound 
hhonesty to tell them that our ability to carry ont our responsibility had 
ty greatly weakened, Since the British Government had announced its 
fention of handing over power in, India shortly, we could not expect the 

sume degree of co-operation and support from the officials and police that 
we formerly enjoyest, The recent troubles had shown that the police in 
rmny- party of India were affected with communalism and were no longer 

‘elied on for finn action oxainst tele own eonmnunity.” 
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Jinnah announced to the press on November 22 that “No representative 
of the Muslim League will participate in the Constituent Assembly.” Wavell 
sont for Liaquat next day and “argued” with him for over an hour, trying 
to persuade his finance member to get his party to attend the assembly. “L 
‘completely failed to convince him,” Wavell wired Pethick-Lawrence, “as T 
tiga previously failed . . . with Jimnab.’** Tt was finally clear to Lord 
‘Wavell that his last great push, getting the League into government, was 
only a Pyrehic victory. Nothing had changed 

"The secretary of state invited! Wavell to retum home at once with two 
representatives of the Congress and two from the League to discuss the 
nlite situation and seek a new settlement formula. The viceroy suggested 
tudding a Sikh, proposing Baldev Singh, his defence member. Nehru con- 
sulted colleagues on the Working Committee and on behalf of Congress 
tuimed down the invitation, Baldev also declined a day later. Jinnah, how= 
‘ever, was pleased to accept and agreed to fly to London with Liaquat and 
the Viceroy, Attlee then wired a personal appeal to Nehru, pleading with 
him to reconsider, “to help in this way to make rapid and smooth progress 
towards the ou! of Indian Freedom.”*" Congress met again for a full day's 
discussion, and Nehru and Baldev Singh decided to go to London after all. 
On the eye of their departure, Jinnah changed his mind after learning, 
that Nehru and Baldev were coming. “What an impossible set of people 
they are!” Wavell noted, “I sent Tan Scott off to see Liaquat; and by mid- 
‘ght he returned to say that we ad got this far, that Linquat had agreed 
{o come with us to Karachi tomorrow to see Jinnah and try to persuade 
Ii to come." The nest day when they flew from Delhi, Liaquat was 
“dressed for Europe.” Jinnah received a midnight eable from Attlee, per= 
sonally pressing hie to come, and though “rather late,” he finally climbed 
‘aboard the viceroy’s plane in Karachi. The crowd that had come to see 
Jinn off the airport shouted “Pakistan Zindabad.” 


20 


London-Final Farewell 
(1946) 


London in December was cold, wet, and bleak, How redolent it must have 
‘been of his frst arrival there fifty-four years ago, So much had changed, yet 
so many feelings were the same. Jinnah still felt Jost and alone, cut off 
from all those who once loved him, forced out to fight treacherous battles 
with hated strangers all of whom wanted to cheat him of the starting role, 
How different his life would have been had he remained with the company 
of Shakespearean thespians with whom he had performed years ago. The 
‘company he traveled with in 1946 was a far less congenial troupe. And how 
bitter the final act had become. He wore his black Jinnah cap, but the rest 
of his emaciated body was clothed in a double-breasted British wool suit 
anda heavy gray coat. 

Wavell had prepared a “top secret” note for discussion with the eabinet, 
nding it to Attice, Pethick-Lawrence, and Alexander at the start of their 
first meeting on December 3. 


Present situation is that Congress focl that H.M.G. dare not break 
with them unless they do something quite outrageous. Their aim is 
power and to get rid of British influence as soon as possible, after 
Which they think they can deal with both Muslims and Princes; the 
former by bribery, blackmail, propaganda, and if necessary force; 
the latter by stirring up their people against them, 0s well” 


Woodrow Wyatt had arranged « luncheon for Jinnah that day with a 
wmber of other MP3; he reported that Jinnah was “still harping” on the 
oission’s betrayal, 


[ He} feels very bitterly that he should have been allowed to form a 
Government when Congress tuened down the short-term plan, He 
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vehemently sticks to the view that Congress have never accepted the 
long-term plan, never meant to accept it and never will accept it. . . 
Hee says repeatedly that all they are after is to seize powor . . . he 
‘will do all he ean to prevent that. He now refers to the Cabinet Mis- 
sion plan us a fraud anda humbug. . . . He has now returned to the 
proposition that only the creation of Pakistan can deal with the situa- 
tion, Any lingering thoughts that he had at Simla of a central gov- 
‘ernment with three subjects appear to have gone for ever. .. . "You 
don't realise,” he said, “how far the situation has gone in India since 
You were there.” His theme song on this issue is what he ealls the 
Geliberate butchery of Muslims by Hindus in Bihar. When asked for 
4 constructive proposition, he said that the only thing that could be 
done immediately was to restore law and order. . . . They must all 
‘covoperate, particularly the British, in restoring law and order. . . 
‘Then, for Pakistan. .. . I do not ever remember seeing him before 
{ny a worse mood, . . . His last words to me as he got into his car 
‘were; “There is no time any more for argument.” 

‘The only hope now, I am sure, is to frighten him badly and to 
say that if he won't accept the Constituent Assembly, then his peo- 
pile must leave the government, and he will get no support from the 


«Lawrence tackled Jinnah and Liaguat after lunch and reported 
rich the same about Jinnab’s attitude. 

‘The cabinet mission trio met with Wavell and Attlee at 10 Downing 
Stiwot the next morning, Cripps “said that he felt that the position had 
now com to the stage where tho course of events would depend on the 

lion taken by the British Government. It looked as if it had got beyond 
the British Government. It looked as if it had got beyond the possibilities 
‘of compromise. If finnab was in the frame of mind inelicated there would 
be no chance of an adjustment or of Jinnah accepting one... . Jinmalh 
‘way playing for full Pakistan which be expected to get as the outcome of 
breakdown, . . . He [Cripps] thoughe the vital thing now was for H.MLG, 
to make a declaration of what they were going to do. He thought that the 
Opposition would agree that our position in India was now becoming dine 
tena 

Alexander was not sure of this latter point, remarking that at a dinner 
for Jinnah and Linguat, “Mr, Eden had expressed the view . .. that pose 
nibly we ought to say that we had gone too fast and that, while wo ade 
hhored to our pledges, it was necessary to give a breathing space for law 
‘ad order to he restored and for constitution-making to proceed in a 
atmosphere, Otherwise we should be unable to full our obligations 
minorities.” "This Conservative party line wus, of course, the sane 
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‘ment Jinnah had used with Pethick-Lawrence, Alexander suggested “that 
this general line might be taken by the Opposition and might command 
some support in the country. Moreover, the case might be made that we 
‘were allowing India to fall into chaos and that this would be a danger to 
world peace.”* 

Attlee left the cabinet meeting to see Jinnah and Liaquat, immediately 
after which he reported to his colleagues that “the burden of Mr. Jinnah’s 
discourse had been that it was a mistake to have tried to introduce self- 
government into India, . . . Mr. Jinnah seemed convinced that the Con- 
‘gress did not mean business in regard to the Constituent Assembly; his 
‘own aim was simply that of Pakistan, within the British Commonwealth, 
He held out no prospect of coming to an arrangement with the Congress.”* 

While the prime minister met with the Muslim League leaders at 10 
Downing Street, the mission and the viceroy went across Whitehall to ro- 
convene inside the sceretary of state's old office for a meeting with Nehru. 
Pethick-Lawrence opened that meeting by saying how “anxious” they all 
were to “help to enable India to achieve independence smoothly.”* The 
secretary of state confessed that the cabinet mission's three-tier “solution” 
seemed to be “losing its bold on the thought of both parties.” He added, 
roping something of a bombshell to Nehru, that “The question now was 
whether that broad general basis was any longer sufficiently accepted to 
make it worth while to proceed upon it. Pandit Nehru said that he thought 
that that was the basis on which everything was proceeding, Naturally 
there was tension 

Here Wavell jumped in to say “that a total of several thousand killed 
indicated something more than tension.” But Nehn: argued that the rea- 
son for so many deaths was that “steps had been taken which encouraged 
violence. He had thought that the essence of the Cabinet Mission's pro- 
posals was that they were to be put through. Was it now suggested that 
the essence was that if one party objected the proposals did not go for- 
‘ward?” Fethick-Lawrence tried to explain “that it was not ITM.G.s policy 
that one party should have a veto on progress, but clearly if one major 
party declined to participate, that raised a very difficult situation.” Nehru 
hhad been canght off guard, never expecting this intimation that his British 
hosts, his good British friends, his Labour comrades, might suddenly turn 
their backs on him, simply cutting their loses. 

Cripps then asked what Nebru thought were the “fundamental reasons” 
the League would not come into the constituent assembly. Nehru insisted 
that tho Leagwe had “never been prepared. to cooperate,” being totally 
ogative about everything, wanting only “a veto.” The Congress wanted 
“co-operation” because everyone knew that nothing could be done wocally 
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‘0 politically” if co-operation among Hindus or Muslims was lacking. Nehru 
fargued, however, that the Muslim League was “not interested” in either 
social or political “advance.” Cripps nest asked whether Nehru thought 
that if the Muslims could “be assured that a three-tier system would even- 
that” out of a constituent assembly, that might induce them to come in? 
Nehru said he thought the Muslims would come in anyhow “sooner or 
Jaen,” provided that they felt the assembly was going to be convened. But 
‘even if the Muslim Leagne came in, Nehru predicted, it would not be to 
‘work harmoniously with Congress, but merely as “a step in a conflict” the 
way it had done in the interim government. 

‘The longer Jawaharlal talked, the clearer it became to all of them that 
Nebru and Congress would not be able to work harmoniously with Jinnah 
tnx! the Teague—not in the same cabinet and probably not in the same 
country, Still they tried, for another hour to convince Nelru that it might 
{nist possibly be better to reassure the League of a free hand in its sections 
ta form the groups that would have satisfied it—three months ago—than to 
‘embark upon trying to draft a constitution without one-quarter of its pope 
ation represented, But Nebru “could not see why the Muslim League 
id not come in and put any questions of interpretation to the Federal 
Court, ‘The anly other test was the test of batte.”* 

‘That same afternoon, Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps, and Alexander met 
with Jinnuh and Linquat; Cripps asked Jinnah if he would join the constite 
‘wont assembly if the federal court handed down an interpretation “favour 
ble to the Muslim League” about “procedure in the Sections?” Jinnah 
tuplied that his League “could not be a party” to any such judicial appeal, 
concluding that it "would be unwise to phinge India into constitution: 
making in the present atmosphere.”* Cripps and Alexander argued that the 
Titish would stand firm behind their mission plan, But they did not set 
Jinnah’ mind at ease oF buetge him from his intransigent position. 

AL this tine Cripps favored « public declaration that the British would 
Jeave India in year oF, at the most, eighteen months, insisting it would be 
necessary to hand things over to any government set up by the constituent 
‘ssombly. Pethick-Lawrence believed that Nehra was ansious to reach a 
settlement “Tair to the Muslims” but suspected many “more communal 
‘lements” within Gongress would not let him do so, Wavell agreed, insist 
ing there was “no ebance at all” of Congress showing “generosity” toward 
Muslims. ‘They discussed the possiblity and wisdom of refersing the “Ie 
«lian problen” to the United Nations, with Attlee suggesting that it might 
tho brought up as a mnatler “endangering world peace.” Wavell reminded 
‘them that “Jinnuh had always emphasised that Pakistan would remain 
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‘within the Commonwealth and presumably hoped to get British assistance 
to deal with the Frontier problem” 

Friday, December 6, 1916, was the last day of London's India confer- 
‘ence, since Nehru had insisted on returning to New Delhi for the opening 
session of the constituent assembly on December 9, Jinnah and Liaquat, 
however, were in no rush to get home and opted to remain in London a 
few more weeks, The Cabinet met by themselves and approved  state- 
ment, which began: “The conversations hold by His Majesty's Government 
‘with Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Linquat Ali Khan and Sardar Baldev 
‘Singh came to an end this evening . ..” concluding that “Should a Consti- 
tution come to be framed by a Constituent Assembly in which a large sec- 
tion of the Indian population had not been represented, His Majesty's Gov- 
‘ernment could not of course contemplate—as the Congress have stated they: 
‘would not contemplate-forcing such a Constitution upon amy unwilling 
parts of the country.” That evening, Prime Minister Attlee informed his 
Tndian guests: 


‘The British Government had done their part. They had secured ac- 
cceptance in this country for a line of policy urged for many years by 
leading Indians. They were entitled now to ask for Indian coopera- 
tion, In the present series of meetings they had been unable to get 
acceptance by either side of the view held by the other, They pro- 
posed therefore to issue tonight a Statement. 


Nehru few home the next morning, Kanji Dwarkadas, who had just 
arrived in London from New York after six months in the United States 
studying “labor problems,” called on Jinnah at Claridge’s, 


1 found him sick and depressed, . . . 1 told him that 1 was awa 
from India for about seven months and I was, therefore, not able to 
understand what was happening to the country. “Country, what 
country?” Jlonth asked “There no county. There are only Hindus 
and Mussilmans.” | found that Jinnah wanted no settlement except 
‘on basis of Pakistan. He wanted to keep the fight on because he was 
badly handled and treated and abused by the Congress leaders, « . 
1 pat it to Jinnah that the Muslim League and the Congress could 
‘earry on their quarrels outside the Government , .. but was it not 
‘essential that they should wrk together inside the Government and 
do as much as they possibly could for the country? Jinnah replied. 
“What do you mean? How can it be possible? Do you mean to say 
that you and. I ean kiss each other in this room and. go ont of the 
room and stab each other”. T felt that if the Congress leaders 
Thad not broken away fiom hin in relationship, he would 
not ive boea 60 ee 


hitered. His setfosteer, his pride and his Fook 
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ing of being personally hurt had embittered him and he had ereated 
«ghosts of suspicion and distrust all round him, At the same time he 
hhad kept his shrewdness and he knew the art of not speaking too 
nuch as also of upsetting his opponents. He had found in the im- 
ppotnous and conceited Nehru, an easy victim." 


Pethick-Lawrence’s parliamentary undersecretary, Arthur Henderson, 
who met with Kanji that December, also remarked about Jinnal being “a 
sick man,” which must have been common knowledge by then in the 
higher echelons of the British raj as well as among the leadership of both 
Congress and the League, “Henderson . . . told me that he had sat next 
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While in London, Dr. Buchman, founder of the Moral Re-Armament 
Movement, invited the Quaid--Azam and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan to see their play and have supper with him, and wanted me to 
persuade the Quaid to accept the invitation, [Ispahani] and I had 
seen the play in New York and liked it immensely. Mr. Jinnah agreed, 
sand after the play when we went to Dr. Buchman’s hoise, I said that 
Thad asked the Quaid to attend the supper because I wanted Lon- 
doners to know him, On that one of the guests said, “London knows 
Mr, Jinnah.” How that ‘him up! Mr, Jinnah was the life of 
the party, talked of his grand-children and gave us a number of 
anecdotes. 


Jinnah was there with Liaquat Ali, Ispahani, and the begum on December 
U1, when the prime minister informed the Commons that “the conversa- 
tions with Indian leaders which took place during last week have unfortu- 
nately ended without agreement, ... [am sure I am speaking for all 
parties in this House in making appeal to all communities in India to co 
operate in framing a Constitution.” Winston Churchill rose, however, to 
note that “His Majesty's Opposition have shown over all these long months 
great forbearance and restraint in not raising a Debate upon India, but T 
must give the Leader of the House notice that we feel a Debate must now 
take place. Matters are assuming so grave an aspect that it is necessary 


{o fimah at the King’s Lunch and was surprised to see that Jionah did not 
ouch the food at al,” noted Kanji, “He conceded that Jinnah was a sick 
man and promptly added: ‘Don't think that your troubles would be over if 
Jinnah disappeared, Linquat and Subrawardy are worse... 1 agreed 
Hot neither Liaquat nor Subrawardy would be able to keep the Muslim 
‘enyuo together . . . as Jinmah had been able to do.” 

‘That ninth December day the constituent assembly met for the frst 
time in New Delhi “with dignity and decorum,” acting viceroy Sir Joha 
Colville reported to Wavell, who also had lingered in London, Dr. Satchid= 
tinanida Sinha was the convening president till the assembly elected Dr. 


{Najonatra Prasad, wha was to be the Indian republic's frst president, to 
chair its deliberations. "The Hindu press generally bailed this “historic 
secasion’ xs the culmination of “that popular awakening to a seuse of 
utional solidarity and high destiny which began nearly a century ago." 
The Muslim League boycott, however, proved totaly effective, with 79 of 
the seuts in that assembly hall remaining empty, while almost 300 congress 
‘nent und women took their places as representatives of their inchoate 
tio 

Begum Shah Nawaz and Ispahani had gone to New York to present the 
Loague’s case to as many delegates of the UN as they could meet, retuime 
ing through London to spend mid-December with Jinnah and Liaguat 
Shall’ shrewd Punjabi daughter recalled how 


Ispahani was talking about the Punjabi Mustims, the so-called sword- 
aurm, who had done nothing to achieve Pakistan. I Histened quietly 
for two or three days nnd then I could not stand it any more. T said 
that i was not the sank and file, but the Jeaders, who were 1 
sponsible for it. The Quaid asked at once, "What do you mean by: 


Toaders? ‘Today, every Mustim Leaguer is a leader” 1 said if that is 
0, then Prinjab will ot lag behind other provinces... 


that the nation at large shall have its attention concentrated upon them.” 


‘The India Debate ran for the next two days. Cripps kicked off at 9:52 
roving “That this House . . . expressed its hope that a scttlement of 
the present dificulties between Indian Parties will be forthcoming.” At 


4:30 at, Churchill ose to respond: 


1 warned the House as long ago as 1931 .. . that 4£ we were to 
‘wash our hands of all responsibility, ferocious civil war would 
speedily break out between the Muslims and Hindus. But this, like 
other warnings, fll upon deaf and unregarding ears. 


Indeed, it is certain that more people have lost their lives or have 
been wounded in India by violence since the interim Government 
under Mr. Nehru was installed in office four months ago by the 
Viceroy, than in the previous 90 years. This is only a forctaste of 
what may come. It may be only the first few heavy drops before the 
thunderstorm breaks upon us. These frightful slaughters over wide 
regions and in obscure uncounted villages have, in the main, fallen 
upon Muslim minorities, 


ied my own belief... that any attempt to establish, the 
Hindi mimerical majority in India will never be achieved 


T must 
reign of 
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‘without a civil war, proceeding, not perhaps at first on the fronts of 
‘armies or organised forces, but in thousands of separate and isolated 
places. This war will, before it is decided, lead through unaccount- 
Able agonies to an awful abridgement of the Indian population. . . . 
‘The Muslims, mimbering 80 million, .. . comprise the majority of 
the fghting elements in India... . the word “minority” has no rele- 
‘vance or sense when applied to masses of human beings numbered 
Inmany scores of millions. .  .* 


‘These remarks of Churchill made Jinnah take even a tougher line than he 
Wud with Attlee and Cripps as well as with Woodrow Wyatt. This final 
Tandon visit helped reassure him of the strength of Conservative party 
upport he stil enjoyed, and it confirmed his resolve to let Nehew and 
Congress race round the constituent assembly track alone, stirring animos- 
ity among British offciakdom as well as among the Muslims who watched 
frony smouldering sidelines. For that same December 13, 1948, Nebru rose 
In New Delhi to move that: “This Constituent Assembly declares its rm 
‘und solemn resolve to proclaim Indin as an Independent Sovereign Repub 
Hie. «.« Wherein all power and anthority .... are derived from the peo- 
ple 


On the evening of December 18, Prime Minister Attlee called Lord 
Louis Mountbatten to 10 Downing Street and invited him to succeed 
Wavell, Attlee and his colleagues were “most unfavourably impeessed” with 
India's political “trends,” and they feared that “If we were not very careful, 
‘ve inight well find ourselves handing India over not simply to civil war, 
Aut to political movements of a definitely totalitarian character. Uryent 
notion was needed to break the deadlock, and the principal members of the 
‘Gainer had reached! the conclusion that a new personal approach was 
perhaps the only hope." Everyone agreed that “Dickie” Mountbatten 
alone possessed the requisite charisma, Mountbatten’s “fatal charm” was 
by now known the workd over; his liber ideas made him generally accept- 
ible to Labour and his royal blood more than acceptable to Conservatives, 
‘Ay impress Victoria's great grandson, Mountbatten was viewed as the per 
fovt lust viceroy for India. His ambition and desire, however, was to return 
tive duty with the navy, and his appointment as rear-admiralin-com: 
of the First Cruiser Squadeon was to have started in April. Mounts 
‘batten knew enough about India, moreover, to appreciate how impossible 
‘his ew assignment was, so he “put up a sil fight against the Prime Minis: 


ter’s pressure and hlandishments, stressing his extreme tiredness, and the 
folly of wearing him oat too young,” his trusted press secretary and Bos: 
‘well, Campbell: Johnson recalled, It bought hixy some tine, but ie did not 
alter Attlee’s decision, 
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Jinnah and Liaquat few into Cairo for a few days of Pan-tslamie mect- 
{ngs en route to India. “It is only when Pakistan is established that Indian 
and Egyptian Muslims will be really free,” the Quaid1-Azam insisted to 
Egypt's prime minister Nokrashy Pasha on December 17, “Otherwise there 
will be the menace of a Hindu Imperialist Raj spreading its tentacles right 
across the Middle East” Jinnah was a guest of the Arab League in Cairo 
‘and told a press conference on December 20: “If India will be ruled by 
Hindu imperialistic power, it will be as great a menace for the future if not 
‘greater, as the British imperialistic power has been . . . the whole of the 
Middle East will fall from the frying pan into the fire." Asked about his 
talks with Egyptian and Palestinian Arab leaders, Jinnah explained: 


told them of the danger that a Hinda empire would represent for 
the Middle-East and assured them that Pakistan would tender co- 
‘operation to all nations struggling for freedom without consideration 
of race or colour. . .. Ifa Hinda empire is achieved, it will meen 
the end of Islam in India, and even in ather Muslim countries, There 
{is no doubt that spiritual and religious ties bind us inexorably with 
Egypt. If we were drowned all will be drowned # 


On December 22, 1946, Jinnah was back on Karachi's soil, He had come 
full circle in the seven decades of his life, home again from London to the 
‘of his birth, which was soon to emerge as the capital of his nation and 
then to remain his final resting place. Fatima was waiting to tako him 
home, to nurse and care for him properly, as she alone could do, But some 
of the longest and toughest negotiations still lurked up the steep road ahead, 
is heaviest battle had yet to be won. 


2! 


New Delhi 
(1947) 


AAs the now year dawned practically every one seemed to know it was time 
for dramatic change in Great Britain’s relationship with India; but what 
‘was to be done? And how? Jinnah had returned home a sick man, too ex 
usted to say anything, Incking energy even to meet with his Working 
Gommittee before January 29. “I hope that Jinnah does not interpret our 
Statement of December 6th to mean that if he only sits back and does 
nothing he will get his Pakistan.” Pethick-Lawrence wrote Wavell on Jann: 
‘any 2, probably suspecting that his letter would be called to Jinnah's atten- 
tion, “It may also be interpreted to mean a Provincial autonomy which 
vould be far less to his liking. T agree with you that Pakistan is a quite 
Inworkable propsition.”* 

Again on January 1, Attlee appealed to Mountbatten to take up the 
-viceroy’s burden, and! Mounthatten replied two days later: 


T have thought over very earestly all that you said... . Tt makes 
all the difference to me to know that you propose . . . terminating 
the British “Raj” on a definite and specified date; or earlier .. . if 
the Indian Parties can agree. .  . T could not have gone out there 
with confidenee, 4£ tt had been possible to construe my arrival as a 
perpetuation, at this moment, of the viceresal system... . I deeply 
‘Appreciate your offer to give me every assistance in forming, my new 
stall. I told Sir Stafford . . , how honoured and touched I was that 
hie should have offered to come to India with me, but L made it clear 
to hiny that I felt the presence of a man of his prestige andl expert 
‘ence could not fail to rede me to 1 mere figurehead in the eyes of 
the edple be would be seyniting with «Fo x eda 
‘that T vhould bo alloweel to fly home as often as I feet it really neces: 
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sary to do so... . Although it would be our intention to observe 
the Protocol necessary to uphold the position of Viceroy and Vice- 
reine, my wife and I would wish to visit Indian Leaders, and repre- 
sentative British and Indian people, in their own homes and unac- 
companied by staff; and to make ourselves easier of access than the 
‘existing protocol appears to have made possible 

Lady Edwina Mountbatten’s charm was at least as potent as her husband's, 

and Nehru’s romantic fascination for her was to play a role in the frantic 

last minute negotiations that often kept at Jeast one of the Mountbattens 

in touch with Jawaharlal “unaccompanied by staf” 
‘The British director of central intelligence, Sir Norman P. A. Smith, 

informed Wavell that from the “British angle,” 


the game so far has been well played . . . both Congress and the 
League have been brought into the Central Government. . .. The 
Indian problem has been thereby thrust into its appropriate plane of 
communalism . . . an opportunity for orderly evacuation now pre- 
sents itself... . The fullest advantage should be taken of our pres- 
‘ent breathing space. . . . Secretnry of State's control over civil of 
ccers should be abrogated at the earliest possible moment. This is 
‘only fair to the officers and bas the political advantage that a deci- 
sve gesture ofthis kind wil help to rep the problem on ts correct 
communal plane. .... Grave communal disorder must not disturb 
1s into action which would reintroduce anti-British agitation. »« 
‘The former is a natural, if ghastly, process tending in its own way to 
the solution of the Indian problem 


Such neo-Malthusian eynicism was rarely put into written form by any 
twentieth-century British oficial. 

‘A few days before the League's Working Committee was scheduled to 
meet in Karachi, Khizar ordered his Punjab police to crack down on the 
‘active League national guards in his province, The Muslim guards were 
Viewed as a “party army on lines familiar in Germany and Italy before the 
war" and compared to “Mosley’s Black Shirts” in England by Governor 
Jenkins, in explaining the official ben to Pethick-Lawrence.t More than a 
thousand steel helmets were found in national guard headquarters at 
and the general commanders of the guard were all arrested. The 
League responded with “direet action” protests in the streets, demanding an 
‘end to Khizar’s coalition government and thus finally bringing the Punjab’ 
‘Muslios “swordarn” into violent operation, as Begum Shah Nawaz prom 
foed Jinnah in Claridge’s. ‘The next day’ Khiear withdrew his ban, fearing 
the could not hope to restore provincial peace otherwise, Too late, Lengus 
loaders now angrily demanded! Khiza’s Immediate resignation, mass reet- 
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Ings were attended by huge crowds in Lahore and other Punjab cities. 
Shaukat Hayat proclaimed that the Muslim League was ready to “put out 
15 million Muslims to break [the] law,” if Khizar's ministry refused to re- 
sin At midnight, Khizar struck again, arresting all the most powerful 
provincial League leaders, including the nawab of Mamdot, Firoz Khan 
Noon, and Mian Mumtaz Daultana, Riots erupted in every district of the 
Punjab. On January 31, the Leagne’s Working Committee resolved against 
calling the council to reconsider its rejeetion of the mission's plan, thus 
removing any residual possibilty of the League opting to enter the con- 
stituent assembly. 

Noirs saw Wavell the next day and vowed that the constituent assem- 
bly would carry on, saying he would have to consult his colleagues as to 
thelr next move, though Wavell rightly anticipated that "Congress can now 
hharlly fail to demand the dismissal or resignation of the League Members 
‘of the Cabinet." Before that request of February 6 came, however, Attlee 
‘wrote Wavell to ask him to resign, notifying him that his successor had 
een chosen, The British cabinet recognized that the “danger of civil war 
‘n India could not be ruled out” and feared that perhaps “it was Mr, Jin- 
tighis intention to bring it about . . . there was no telling what the conse- 
quonces of their [Muslim League] actions in the Punjab might be. It 
swemed that they were developing the technique of civil disobedience, . . 
Tn the long run the extent to which the League would be able to cause 
‘prions trouble would depend on whether their activities caused the Indian 
Amy to disintegeate.”? In New Delhi, astute observers like V. P. Menon 
‘now considereel India’s partition “inevitable.”"* 

On February 20, 1947, Prime Minister Attlee informed his peers in the 
Commons that: 


js Majesty's Government desiro to hand over their responsibility to 
tuuthorities established by a constitution approved by all patties in 
India, + but unfortunately there is at present no clear prospect 
that such a constitution... will emerge. . . . His Majesty's Gove 
txnment wish to make it clear that it is their definite intention to 
take the necessary steps to effect the transference of power into re- 
sponsible Indian hands hy « date not later than June 1948, . . . It is 
therefore essential that all parties should sink their differences in 
order that they may he ready to shoulder the great responsibilities 
‘which will come upon them next year,” 


Congress and the League both welcomed the new statement. “The British 
Government have a¢ list seen the hight and taken a historie decision whieh 
will finally end the Tudo-British conflict in a manner worthy of civilized 
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nations,” wrote the Hindustan Times next day. “The Muslim Leagne and 
Mr. Jinnah are now face to face with reality. No Indian wishes to deny the 
Muslim community its rightful place in India; it is not possible to do so 
now that the third party is quitting, There is no alternative to a mutual 
settlement." But Dawn did not agree, arguing in its lead article the same 
day; “Mr, Attlee and his colleagues appear to have realised at last what the 
‘Muslim League has repeatedly asserted that the hope of framing an agreed 
constitution for a united India was an idle dream. All attempts made to 
that end have failed because they were based on an unreal approach.” 
Wavell met with Nehru and Liagquat on February 21, "Nehru was ob- 
viously impressed by the Statement and conscious of the responsibility 
thrown on the Congress,” reported the viceroy. “He spoke of the possible 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal, if agreement was not reached.” 
Liaquat was not prepared to react for the League, and Wavell suggested it 
tight be best for him to invite Jimah “to come to Delhi.” A week later, 
Liaquat informed Wavell that “Jinnah was a sick man (had gone to Bom- 
bay} and would not be in Delhi before the middle of the month {Mareh],"!" 
During the last week in February, the Punjab erupted with intensified 
violence in half a dozen major cities, including Lahoro and Amritsar, with 
mobs of young League followers “invading courts and private houses and 
endeavouring to hoist Muslim League flag in place of Union Jack.” Sev- 
eral deaths, of police as well as civilians, and hundreds of injuries shook 
Khizar’s resolve and made him decide to “settle” with the League by re- 
leasing all prisoners, removing the month-long ban on public meetings, and 
hoping to organize an all-party coalition government, which Governor 
Jenkins viewed as “mast improbable.” The League had alvo begun direct 
action in the North-West Frontier province; “unruly mobs” surrounded and 
Ibroke most of the windows of the Congress premier, Dr. Khan Sahib's 
hhouse in Peshawar, while police stood by and “refused to obey orders to 
‘open fre-"® 
Khia reigned on March 2, after conslting with Zafrallah Khan and 
other friends he trusted in Lahore. He concluded to Governor Jenkins 


that the Muslim League must be brought up against reality without 
delay... . They [League leaders] had no idea of the strength of 
Hincla and Sikh feeling against them and so long as he and his Mus- 
lim Unionist colleagues acted as a buffer, they would not change 
thoir fantastic and arrogant ideas... The outlook for Mamdot 
{Panjabi League Jeader} was very bleak, and... if he failed fo se- 
‘eure adequate support from the Hindus oF Sikhs or both, st would 


‘be may duty to go into Section 93 [Governor's Raj} 
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"This marked the end of Punjabi unity; the political demise of the “Land of 
Five Rivers.” Sikh leader Swaran Singh told the governor that his party had 
"0 intention” of joining a coalition government with the League since 
they lad no intention of allowing themselves to be “treated as serfs under 
Muslim masters, and felt that they were strong enough to defend them- 
selves." Anti-League meetings spread the following week; and Congress 
tind the Akali Sikhs announced plans for mass rallies for March 11 and 
proclaimed “anti-Pakistan Day,” to be held throughout the Punjab, Vio- 
Jane spread and more deaths were reported daily. 

‘The India debate was launched in the Commons on March 5 by Cripps, 
who defended the government's poliey and noted how “unfortunate” it was 
at 


jst at the moment when the Muslim League was about to recom 

Hider the situation with a view, possibly, to coming into the Con- 

stituent Assembly at Karachi, events in the Punjab boiled up... . 

‘We can only hope that tolerance and good sense will bring about 

ome settlement, . . . This is just another one of those factors which 

tak to cil to predict the cous of evens... im tna to 
lay: 


Winsion Chuschill rose the next day to speak the opposition’s mind. He 
llrmed! his continued adherence to the 1942 Cripps ofer and accused the 
present government of having departed in several basic respects from the 
WWA2 formula, He launched a bitter attack on the “Government of Mr, 
Nehini,” which be called “a complete disaster,” insisting that “Tt was 
rdinal mistake to entrust the government of India to the caste Hindu.” 
‘Turing to "the new Viceroy,” Churchill argued: 


India is to be subjected not merely to partition, but to fragmenta- 
tion, and to haphazard fragmentation. A time limit is sm 
kind of guillotine—which will certainly prevent the full, fair and rea- 
ronable discussion of the great complicated issues that are involved. 
‘These 4 months will not be used for the melting of hearts and the 
‘union of Muslim and Hindu all over India. They will be used in 
preparation for civil war; and they will be marked continually by 
Aivorders and disturbances such as are now going on in the great city 
of Lahore.” 


Atlee, ina tepid attempt at rebuttal, admitted that “There is gross 
‘inequality of wealth in India, but unfortunately, that social and economic 
systerm way continued during all the time of our rule, We did not go In for 
tho revolutionary business of turning out the landlords who do nothing 
whateyor, We did something to repress the moneylendlers, but not much, 
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We accepted that social and economic system. Why are we told now, at 
the very end of our rule, that we must clear up all these things before we 
go, otherwise we shall betray our trust? If that trust is there, it ought to 
have been fulfilled long ago.” The House of Commons divided late that 
night in March strictly along party lines, with a majority of 357 Laboutites 
‘losing ranks behind their prime minister and 185 Conservatives walking 
the other way with Churchill. Mountbatten with his brilliant staf of experts 
were soon to be launched on the fastest mission of major political surgery 
cever performed by one nation on the pregnant body politic of another, 

‘Communal rioting in Multan left twenty dead and many more injured, 
as Jenkins took direct control of his Punjab province under Section 9 of 
the fastfading Act of 1935. The nawab of Mamdot worked frantically to 
put a Muslim League ministry together but could win the support only 
fof several Scheduled Caste and Indian Christian members af his assembly 
as well as three non-League Muslims, to add to his block of eighty party 
stalwarts. This left the solid Hindu-Sikh opposition almost equally bal- 
anced against him, Meanwhile, in New Delhi's interim cabinet, finance 
nber Liaquat Ali accepted official “advice” and presented a taxcheavy 
budget designed to squeeze Indian industrial and commercial capitalists 
heavily enough to meet skyrocketing deficits caused by abandoning the salt 
tax and by paying retiring service pensions in umprecedented numbers. 
Wavell noted to Pethick-Lawrence, “The Budget fs a clever one, in that it 
drives a wedge between Congress and their rich merchant supporters, like 
Birla. 

“Amritsar was my main ansiety yesterday,” Jenkins wrote Wavell_ on 
March 7. “By the evening the city was completely out of control... . The 
doath-roll does not seem to be very high, but the figures we have are only 
for the corpses which have passed through the hospital mortuary. Most of 
the population seem to have produced arms . . . many buildings are burn- 

Masses of people . . . running away from the city added to the con- 
Police reinforcements were despatched by 

Battalions. . . . Bad rioting is reported from 
walpindi with 25 dead and perhaps 100 injured. Rioting has continued 
Sialkot and Jullundur, These alfairs always go through three stages— 
ry, funk and recrimination. . ..° The frenzy was to continue all year 

‘Congress Working, Committee met in emergency session on March 
‘nnd resolved that 


“The transfer of power, in order to be smooth, should be preceded by 
the recognition in practice of the Interim Government as a Dominion 
Government with effective control over the services and administra: 
Hiai... The Central Government imust nevenarily Cunetion 08 a 
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Cabinet with full authority and responsibility. Any other arrange- 
‘ment is incompatible with good government and is peculiarly dan- 
‘gerous, 


Jn this hour when final decisions have to be taken . .. the Working 
Committee earnestly call upon all parties and groups . . . to discard 
violent and coereive methods, and co-operate peacefully. .. . The 
end of an era is at hand and a new age will soon begin. Let this 
daven of the new age be ushered in bravely, leaving hates and dis- 
cords in the dead past? 


final settlement, He added with an almost audible sigh of resignation: 


If unfortunately this isnot possible, we . . have also suggested the 
division of the Punjab into two parts. This principle would, of course, 
apply to Bengal also . . . not pleasant for us to contemplate, but 
such s cone is preferable to ater by either perty to pone 


its will upon the other. Recent events in the Punjab have demon- 
trated. . . that it is not possible to coerce the non-Muslim minority 
in the Province, just as itis not possible or desirable to coerce the 
‘others. . .. In the event of the Muslim League not accepting the 
Cabinet Delegation’s scheme and not coming into the Constituent 
Assembly, the division of Bengal and Punjab hecomes inevitable. 


Congress was now ready to concede Pakistan, including only Muslime 


‘majority districts, but Pakistan nonetheless! It was easly March of 194%, 
Jinnah had won. “We have got to stand on our own legs,” Qu: a 


told Muslim journalists in Bombay on March 13, insisting that “our ideo 
ogy, our goal, our basic and fundamental principles . . . are not only 


different from the Hindu organisations but are in conflict. . .. There is 


common ground for co-operation. .. . There was a time when the idea of 


Pakistan was laughed at, but let me tell you this there is no other solution 
which will do credit and bring honour ta oar people, .. . Inshe Allah 
("God Willing’), we shall have Pakistan” 

‘Cominumal “tension,” Jenkins reported was “acute in almost all districts™ 
of the Punjab, with the major efties, Lahore, Amritsar, Multan and Rawal: 
pindi, key “danger points” But the “trouble” was spreading to villages, 
famning out actoss the once prosperous countryside like cancerous cells of 
fanatical hatred cut loose and growing at so alarming a rate there seexned: 
to.be no control posible, no inhibiting force available to stop them. 

‘tn Ammritvar, Mastor Tarn Singh was reported to fave tole his Sikb fol 


‘When forwarding these Congress resolutions 10 the viceroy the next day, 
[Nehru explained “our intention” to urge the Muslim League to join Con- 
agress in the assembly and to work together amicably toward reaching a 
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lowers that the “Civil War” had “already begun." Sikh defence member 
Baldey Singh wrote Wavell, “I make no secret of my conviction that Mus- 
lim League's onslaught on the Coalition Ministry had been engineered in 
the way it was because the League had despaired of being able to defeat it 
by coustitutioual methods.” There were as yet no firm casnalty figures for 
the Punjab, but Jenkins estimated that about 1,000 persons had been Killed 
in the last month of rioting and many multiples of that figure wounded, 
The raing would be late that year, but the Punjab’s fields were to be 
flooded with blood, 

Mountbatten met almost daily with the cabinet in London, seeking an- 
vers to thorny problems from those who had grown old failing to solve 
them. His youth was his armor; his innocence of Indian polities garbed him 
in hope. He thought, as he informed the cabinet in early March “that the 
Todian leaders themselves would sooner or later realise that the retention 
‘of the Indian Army under central control was vital both to the extemal 
security of India and to the maintenance of internal law and order." He 
planned to “warn the Interim Government that he would not allow them 
to nse British bayonets to keep law and order, but only to protect British 
lives.” That evening they met at 10 Downing Street, The viceroy-designate 
rweded flying orders, and there were still many “amendments” to be con- 
sidered. 

Nehru's old friend, roving ambassador V. K. Krishna Menon, also met 
swith Mountbatten that March 13, briefing him on the current situation in 
India and Congresv’s suggested solutions. On the question of Muslim 
League demands, Krishna Menon proposed two “Pakistans,” one in the 
Northwest, partitioning the Punjab as well as Sind, the other in the North- 


to include the districts of Easter Bengal which are predominantly 
Moslem, and certain areas of Assam, thus partitioning Bengal. . . 
believe that partition is the price that will have to be patd for any 
stability in Bengal 

Pal 


{any solution which hands over Calcutta to 
11 will be unstable and impractical, . . . On the other hand, 
Leugue has to be given a port on the East, and the solution is 
{tas part of the compromise settlement India should build a large- 

‘and port in Chittagong, that is, provide the money for it 
however many’ millions it may eost.* 


‘Calcutta financial (nterests thus were prepared to pay for retention of their 
‘capital, aud this formula was ultimately accepted by all parties, 

‘Teas of thousands of refugees began pouring auto Rawalpindi from 
waged villages sn tho countryside, “Attacks on sow Atsliins have been 
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organized with extremo savagery.” Jenkins wired on March 17. “Deputy 
Commissioner Rawalpindi believes that in his district alone there may be 
15,000 casualties." As information flowed ia from outlying regions of the 
Punjab a pattern of “organisation and conspiracy” seemed to emerge, wrote 
the governor, “in parts of Rawalpindi outbreaks . . . have occurred almost 
simultaneously . . . carefully planned and carried out. All Muslims in the 
affected districts seem to be involved in or sympathetic to the movement. 
‘The Commander 7th Division told me when I saw him yesterday that at- 
tucks ow non-Muslims had been led in some cases by retired Army olficers— 
some of them pensioners... . The Muslim section of the local notables, to 
‘whom I spoke . .. were extremely sulky . . . non-Muslims are vehemently 
Ditter against the civil services and particularly against the Police.”** The 
League's “Swordam” was being wielded now with a vengeance. 

‘On March 18, Mountbatten received his predeparture orders from the 


prime minister: 


My colleagues of the Cabinet Mission and I have discussed with you 
the general lines of your approach to the problems which will con- 
front you in India, It will, I think be useful to you to have on record 
the salient points... . It is the definite objective of His Majesty's 
Government to obtain a unitary Government for British India and 
the Indian States, if possible within the British Commonwealth, 
through the mediuin of a Constituent Assembly . . . and you should 
do the utmost in your power to persuade all Parties to work together 
ta this end. .  , If by October 1 you consider that there is no pros- 
pect of reaching a settlement on the basis of a unitary government 
+ +» you. should report to His Majesty's Government on the steps 
which you consider should be taken for the handing over of power 
on the due dato. . . . You will do your best to persuade the rulers 
of any Indian States in which political progress has been slow to 
‘progress rapidly. 

{tis essential that there should be the fullest co-operation with the 
Indian leaders in all steps that are taken as to the withdrawal of 
British power so that the process may go forward as smoothly as pos- 
sible* 


‘On March 22, 1947, Mountbatten reached New Delhi, where he met with 
Wavell. 


‘There was some discussion of the failure of the Todian politicians to 
appreeiate how little tin there was to arrange the transfer of 

Delore June, 1948, and the question was raised whether the partition 
‘of Punjab and Bengal could take place inside the Cabinet Mission's 
plan, LORD MOUNTBATTEN... sald he thought there mast be 
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some strong authority to which to hand over in India, and that any 
solution must be based on the Indian Army. 


Wavell quit New Delhi carly the next morning but remained viceroy till 
he flew out of Karachi the following day, “T went round to Mountbaiten’s 
suite and had a discussion with the Viceroy designate, clad in his under- 
pants and vest,” press attaché Alan Camphell-Johnson recalled, “IHe showed 
Ime this morning's masterpiece on the front page of Dawn. It is « photo- 
graph of Ronnie Brockman [of Mountbatten's staff] and Elizabeth Ward, 
Lady Mountbatten's private secretary, in which they are, of course, de- 
seribed as ‘Lord and Lady Louis arriving." 

‘The nineteenth and last of the British viceroys was sworn in by Lord 
‘Chief Justice Sir Patrick Spens on the morning of March 24, 1947, with a 
streamlined version of pomp and panoply for New Delhi's rayal ceremony- 
Joving audience. Mountbatten delighted his audience by speaking “in an 
easy and pleasant manner” for several minutes after his investiture" no 
ding to Nehru and the Congress ministers seated to his right, and to Lia- 
fquat and his League cabinet colleagues on the other side, That afternoon 
hie got to work, meeting first with Nehru and then with Tiaquat. He bad 
slready written personally to Gandhi and Jinnah asking each of them to 
come to New Delhi at their earliest convenience to meet with him, Jinn 
wa still recuperating in Bombay. 

Nehru had spent some time with the Mountbattens in Malaya dvring 
the war and admired Dickie’s natural elegance, unpretentious manner, aris- 
-banity, and convivality. They had “hit it off” beautifully, Mount- 
Nehire as his primary Indian sounding board for vital informa 
‘om, asking, for example, “his own estimate” of Jinnah. 


Nehru said the essential thing to realise about Jinnah is that he is a 
‘man to whom success has come very Inte in life-at over sixty, Before 
that he had not been a major figure in Indian polities . . . was a 
successful lawyer, but not an especially good one. . .. The secret of 
his suocess~and it had been tremendous, if only for its emotional in- 
‘was in his capacity to take up a permanently negative atti 
. , He knew that Pakistan could never stand up to construc- 
tive criticism, and he had ensured that it should never be subjected 
to it* 


‘his negative analysis of his leading eival reveals Nehru's intense hatred of 
Jinnah snore thas st helps uminate the true source of Jinnah's powers 
Mounthatten's own rather neyative assessinent of Jinnah was, in some mea 
‘owe, probably influenced by Nehra's singular aversion to the Quaid-bAzasn 
‘a all he represented 
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The new viceroy next met with Liaquat Ali Khan, whose attempt to 
solve India’s ecomomic problem had met with such strong Congress opposi- 
tion that he had fnally agreed to cut his proposed excess profits tax from 
25 to 16 percent. But Mountbatten did not find Liaquat as intellectually 
stimulating or personally appealing as Nehru, and no bond of real intimacy 
ever developed between them. 

Mountbatten spent over ten hours talking in private with Gandhi at 
five separate meetings from March 31 through April 4, during which the 
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‘on how best to bandle Jinnah and the Muslim League. Perhaps even if 
Jinnah were offered the entire central government on a platter with the 
whole cabinet under his personal control, he might have dismissed it with 
‘a negative wave of his long-fingered hand. Yet it was an exquisite tempts 
tion to place before him. It was a briliant solution to India’s oldest, tough 
‘st, greatest political problem. The Mahatma alone was eapable of such 
absolute abnegation, such instant reversal of political position. Gandhi un- 
derstood Jinnah well enough, moreover, to know just how potent an appeal 


Mahatma proposed that 


Mr. Jinnah . . . be given the option of forming a Cabinet... . 1f 
Mr, Jinnah accepted this offer, the Congress would guarantee to co- 
‘operate freely and sincerely, so long as all the measures that Mr, Jin- 
nah’s Cabinet bring forward are in the interests of the Indian people 
as a whole . . . sole referee of what is or is not in the interests of 
India as a whole will be Lord Mountbatten... . Mr. Jinnah must 
stipulate, on bebalf of the League . . . that, so far as he or they are 
concemed, they will do their utmost to preserve peace throughout 
India, , . . There shall be no National Guards or any other form of 
private army. . .. Within the framework hereof Mr. Jinnah will be 
Pratcty fee to presot fr aceptance a scheme of Pui, even 

efore the transfer of power, provided, however, that he is success: 
fan his appeal to reaon and not to the fore of arms which he ab- 
{ures for alltime for this purpose. Thus, there will be no compulsion 
{n this matter over a Provinee or part thereof. . . . If Mr, Jinnah re- 
jects this offer, the same offer to be macle mutatis mutandis to Con 
ess. 


When Gandhi initially proposed this ingenious formula, Mountbatten 
adontted it “staggered me. I asked ‘What would Mr. Jinnah say to such a 
proposal?’ The reply was ‘Tf you tell him 1 am the author be will reply 
“Wily Gandhi."' T [Mountbatten] then remarked ‘And I presume Mr. fin- 
nah will be right? To which he replied with great fervour ‘No, T am en 
tirely sincere in my suggestion." Gandhi's offer would never be con 
veyed to Jinnah, Monnthatten opted first to discuss the matter with Nehru, 
whose reaction was totally negative, Nehru was shocked to lea that his 
Mahatma was quite ready to replace him as premier with the Quaid 
Azam. After telling Mountbatten how “unrealistic” Gandhi's “solution” was, 
Jawaharlal said "he was anxious for Mr, Gandhi to stay a few days longer 
im Delhi, as he had been away for four months and was rapidly getting 
out of touch with events at the Centre"® Nebr andl Patel hoped quickly 
to bring the unpredictable old man hack into “touch” with thelr conclusions 


to his ego that sort of singularly generous offer would have been. It might 
just have worked; surely this was a King Solomon solution, But Nehru had 
usted the eup of power too long to offer its nectar to any one else—last of 
ll to that “mediocre lawyer,” the “reactionary-Muslim Baron of Malabar 
Hi” as so many good Congress leaders thought of Jinnah, Nehru notified 
Mountbatten that the scheme was “quite impracticable . . . even less real- 

now than a year ago” when Gandhi had suggested the same iden to 
the cabinet mission, 

Mountbatten met Jinnah for the fist time on April 5, finding him “inost 
rigid, haughty and disdainful."® The only light moment came before dis- 
‘qussion started, when the cameramen photographed Jinnah with Lord and 
Lady Mountbatten in the garden, and Mountbatten recalled, “He had ob: 
‘viously prepared his quip for the press, expecting Edwina to pose between 
is you see, but when we insisted on having him stand in the middle, his 
‘mind wasc't quite fast enough to shift gears, so he said what he'd xe- 
hhearsed, ‘A rose between two thorns!“ Was Jinnah's mind perhaps work- 
ng a bit faster than Mountbatten suspected? The Mountbattens invited 
Jinnah and Fatima to dinner the next evening and the Jinnaks obviously 
fonjoyed it, staying till well after midnight, by which time “the ice was 
seally broken.” 


Mr. Jinnah claimed that there was only one solution~a “surgical op- 
ratios” on India, otherwise India would perish altogether. T replied 

‘reiterating that I had not yet made up my mind, and pointed out 
{ta “anaesthetic” must precede any “surgical operation” He gave 
an account (which worries me a great deal) about his previous 
negotiations with Mr, Gandhi. . . . He emphasized, and tried to 
prove from this aecount, that on the Muslim side there was only one 

in to deal with, namely himself... But the same was not true 
‘of the representatives of Gongressthere was no one man to deal 
‘with on thele side, Mr, Gandhi had openly’ confessed that he repre- 
sented nobody. had enormous authority with no responsibility, 
Nehru and Patel represented different points of view within Con- 
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_gress—neither could give a categorical answer on behalf of the party 
as a whole. 


He also spoke of the emotionalism of the Congress 
He accused Congress leaders of constantly shifting 

They would stoop to anything, .. . At the end of 
‘our interview, after he had told me a succession of long stories about 
how appallingly the Muslims had been treated, 1 informed him that 
what fascinated me was the way that all the Indian leaders spoke 
with such eonvietion.® 


‘The conviviality of that intimate dinner party, which obviously loosened 
Jinnab’s tongue and “worried” Mountbatten “a great deal,” seems to have 
so diminished his confidence in Jinnab that he decided irrevocably against 
transmitting Gandhi's offer, thus sbattering the last hope of preserving 
Indian unity, Jinnah’s own negative assessment of Gandhi's powers to 
“deliver” Congress contributed, no doubt, to that most tragic decision, yet 
fundamentally it was based on Mountbatten’s personal judgment of Jin- 
nab’s state of mind and body, both of which he considered dangerously 
‘and undependably “infirm after that first marathon meeting. Tt was not 
simply that he did not “ike” Jinnah as much as he liked Nehru. It went 
deeper. He really did not trust Jinnah’s judgment and appears to have: 
found those “long stories” symptomatic of seni 

‘They met again on April 7, with Lord Ismay joining the discussion that 
afternoon, Mountbatten “tried by every means” to get Jinnah to say he 
“would accept the Cubinet Mission plan and enter the Constituent Assom- 
bly." Jinnah remained adamant, however. 

Nest evening they met for two more hours, and Mountbatten explained 
his resolve to recommend to the British government how best to transfer 
Britain's power after hearing the views of all major parties. Unlike the 


cabinet mission, he did not wait for the partes to reach “agreement” since 
the terminal date had been set. 


1 then asked him what, if he were in my place, his solution would 
‘be; and he repeated once more the demand for Pakistan... [ine 
vited Mr. Jimnab to put forward his arguments for pastition. He re- 
cited the classic ones. I then pointed out that his remarks applied 
also to the partition of the Punjab and Bengal, and that by sheer 
logic if T accepted his arguments in the case of India as a whole, 1 
had also to apply them in the case of these two Provinces .. . he 

sd himself most upset at my trying to give him a “moth 
eaten” Pakistan, He said that this demand for partitioning the Punjab 
sand Bengal was a bluff on the part of Congress to try and frighten 
‘him off Pakistan, He was not to be frightened off so easily: and he 
‘would he sorry i were taken in by the Congress bluff 
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‘On April 9, Mountbatten and Jinnah talked again for over an hour, 
Jinnah insisted that the “Begin all and end all” of Pakistan was to have its 
own army. 


1 told him that 1 regarded it as a very great tragedy that he should 
be trying to force me to give up the idea of a united India. I painted 
a picture of the greatness that India could achieve, . . . T finally 
said that I found that the present Interim Coalition Government was 
cevery day working better and in a more cooperative spirit; and that 
it was a day-dream of mine to be able to put the Central Gover 
‘ment under the Prime Ministership of Mr. Jinnah himself. . . . Some 
35 minutes later, Mr. Jinnah, who had not referred previously to my 

remark about him, suddenly made a reference out of the 
blue to the fact that I had wanted him to be the Prime Minister, 
‘There is no doubt that it had greatly tickled his vanity, and that he 
Ind kept tuming over the proposition in his mind. 


Mr. Gandhi's famous scheme may yet go through on the pure vanity 
of Mr. Jinnab! Nevertheless he gives me the impression of a man 
‘who has not thought out one single piece of the mechantes of his 
‘own great scheme, and he will have the shock of his life when he 
really has to come down to earth and try and make his yague idea! 
istic proposals work on a concrete basis. 


And after three more hours alone with Jinnah on April 10, Mountbatten 
reported to his staf that he considered “Mr, Jinnah was a psychopathic 
ease." The viceroy had 


brought all possible arguments to bear on Mr, Jinnah but it seemed 
that appeals to his reason did not prevail... « Mr. Jinnah had not 
bbeew able in his to adduce one single feasible argument in 
favour of Pakistan. In fact he had offered no counter arguments. He 
{g1ve the impression hat he was not listening. He was impossible to 
argue with. . .. He was, whatover was said, intent on his Pukistan— 
‘which could surely only result in doing the Muslims irreparable dam- 
age... until he had met Mr. Jinmah he [Mountbatten] had not 
thought st possible that a man with such a complete Tack of senso of 
responsibility could hold the power which he did. 


Iuanay expressed his own belief that “the dominating feature in Mr. Jinnah’s 
otal structure was his loathing and contempt of the Hindus. He appar- 
‘oatly thought that all Hindus were sub:human creatures with whom it was 
Impossible for the Muslin to live." 
All the while eornmnunal sloting hid continued to rack the Punjab. By 
tnid+April,oficia!extimatex of some 3,500 dei én Hite rare thw «month 
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‘of mayhem counted approximately six Hindus and Sikhs for every Muslim 
turdered. “One of my troubles has been the extreme complacency of the 
League leaders in the Punjab who say in effect that ‘boys will be boys!” 
reported Jenkins, who estimated by then that “Every British oficial in the 
LLCS, and LP, in the Punjab, including myself, would be very glad to leave 
it tomorrow . . . we feel now that we are deating with people who are out 
to destroy themselves." Tho North-West Frontier was also ablaze with at 
loast half of Dera Ismail Khan razed by “Bames” that blood-drenched 
‘spring, Bombay was placed under dusk-to-dawn curfew, as was Benares. 
Calcutta, too, simmered in the heat of communal violence, which daily, 
{grew more intense, fired by rusnors of imminent partition. 

Chief Minister Suhrawardy hoped to save Bengal the agony of a second 
pautition in less than half a century by proposing a coalition government 
to his Congress and Forward Bloc opponents, advocating independent na- 
tional status for united Bengal. With Bengal enjoying the virtual world 
monopoly of jute and having Calentta’s highly developed international 
port, Subrawardy sought British as well as American capital to develop his 
“nation's” economte potential. “We Bengalis have a common mother tongue 
nd common economic intorests,” Suhrawardy argued, “Bengal has very 
litle affinity with the Punjab, Bengal will be an independent state and de- 
cide by herself later whether she would link up with Pakistan.” Jinnah 
‘would have welcomed the emergence of an independent, united Bengal 
with open arms; but Nehru and Patel considered it an anathema to Com 
‘gress and Indian interests and feared that a unified “Bangladesh,” led by a 
Muslim premier, would form closer alliances to Pakistan than India 

Mountbatten found Liaquat Ali Khan such easier to deal with than 
Jinuah in that he was more like Nehru in his urbanity and relative reason- 
‘ableness, He met with Liaguat for two hours on the evening af Aprit 10, 
tuking him into confidence, as to 


how my mind was beginning to work towards a solution. .. . T 
started off with Pakistan and complete partition of the Punjab and 
‘Bengal and Assarm, I told him that I had no doubt that the Indian 
leaders and their peoples were in such an hysterical condition that 
they would all gladly agree to my arranging their suicide in this way. 
He nodded his head, and said “I am afraid everybody will agree to 
such a plan; we are all in such a state.” I told him that the worst ser- 


vice I could do to India, if 1 were her enemy or completely indifer- 
cent to ber fate, would be to take advantage of this extraordinary 
imental condition to force the completest partition possible upon 
them, betore going off a June 1048 and Teaving the whole country 
ia the most bopeless ehios* 
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That talk with Liaquat sealed India’s tragie fate, Mountbatten was com- 
pletely sincere in what he said after Liaquat mournfully admitted that even 
Jinnah would accept the triple-partition plan, for Mountbatten was wise 
enough to anticipate the horrors of slashing a subeontinent so tortured by 
religious pluralism into competing national fragments. He understood, in- 
deed too well, the pitfalls and dangers of dividing the army, of withdraw- 
ing the foreign troops and impartial leaders, and of leaving the unlettered, 
prejudiced, fearful, superstitious masses to battle it out, to fall onto one 
another venting their fears and spleen on neighboring village and urban 
ward, He sensed, in fact, that “the worst service T could do to tndia, if I 
twere her enemy or completely indifferent to her fate,” was precisely what 
he would do-just a few months after voicing those dread words, He did 
‘ot want to do this. Quite the contrary, of course! He had gone out to save 
India, to heal its wounds, to fer peace not the sword of partition. Me and 
Lady Mountbatten Joved India and the Indians. They were rendy to risk 
their lives~and did so, in fact, daily im the service of these impassioned, 
‘mercurial, mostly impoverished people. But there was no other solution, 
Gandhi's “mad plan,” the only exception, would have meant turning the 
very land and all the people Mountbatten loved most in it, including 
Nehru, over to Jinnah, whom he considered “psychopathic.” Partition alone 
remained the viable option, but Pakistan demanded, by the sheer logic of 
{ts premise, partition of the Punjab and Bengal as well. The best “servant” 
Britain ever sent out to India would soon thus find himself obliged to per- 
form “the worst service I could do to India.” And that night after Liaquat 
Jefe him, Mountbatten sought some consolation in hope, writing, “T have 


fun fmpression that Mr. Linquat Ali Khan intends to help me find a more 
reasonable solution than this mad Pakistan." 

A British journalist who saw Jinnah at this time reported to the vice- 
roy's private secretary his “most disturbed state of mind,” which made 
George Abell advise Mountbatten, “It was possible that Mr, Jinnal was dl 


Iofore hima. He felt that this process should be allowed to take its course; 
there would be a psychological moment at which to take advantage of i.” 
Al wishful thinking, None of those “clever” strategies worked, 

Krishna Menon continued to keep in touch with Mountbatten, who 
{ound ho had “very shrew views’ on world polities, waming Mountbatten 
‘yginst America’s “object in India . . to capture all the markets, to step 
in and take the place of the British, und finally’. . to get bases in India 
or ultimate use aguinst Russia” Mountbatten was at loast equally 
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“shrewd” in return, however, cautioning Nehru’s closest adviser on foreign 
ulfairs that unless India remained in the British Commonwealth, Pakistan, 
‘which was most anxious to do so, might soon build up its “armed forces 
immensely superior to those of Hindustan . . . and I presumed that places 
like Karachi wonld become big naval and air bases within the British Com- 
‘monwealth.” Krishna Menon “absolutely shuddered” at that prospect and 
promised to do all he could to help convince Nehra sud Fatel to request 
dominion status for India~as in fact they soon did, despite “Brm” previous 
Congress commitments that India would become a completely “indepen- 
dent sovereign State’ 

‘Visanntiss Edina Mountbaten tied to befriend Futina, faving her 
to tea and seeking to “steer the conversation” on such occasions away from. 
politics, but Fatima always retumed to her favorite subject “and made 
Violent attacks on Congress and the Hindu community as a whole,” Lady: 
Mountbatten reported. "She seemed almost fanatical . . . made frequent 
references to the fact that ‘the Muslims would fight for separation and their 
rights if these were not agreed to... Like Mr. Jinnah, she has, of course, 
‘persecution mania, and is obviously convinced that the Hindw intends to 
subjugate und dominate the Muslim completely." Lady Mountbatten tried: 
to get Fatima to explain to her how Pakistan “would really work” but 
“Miss Jinnah refused to give any definite answer, saying all the time that 
the problems involved would be quite easy once Muslim demands had 
been agreed to.” . 

By the end of April, the Muslim League had a clear majority in. the 
Punjab, and the nawab of Mumdot demanded that Governor Jenkins call 
upon hitn to form a ministry instead of continuing autocratically to rule” 
tunder Section 93 of the 1985 act. Jinnah finally went to Mountbatten 19 
reiterate that demand, but the viceroy, like his governor, refused to it 
‘stall one-party rule in the Punjab, fearing it would incite “civil war” as 
threatened by the Sikbs, During this same interview, the viceroy informed 
Jinnah of Suhrawardy’s recently expressed hope that “he might be able to 
keep a united Bengal on condition that it joined neither Pakistan nor Hits 
dustan, T asked Mr. Jinnah straight ont what his views were about Bengal 
united at the price ofits remaining out of Pakistan.” 


Hee said, without any hesitation; “T should be delizhted, What is 
tho use of Bengal without Caleutta; they had nvuch better remain 
tunited and independent; T am sure that they would be on friendly 
terms with us” 

then mentioned that Mr, Sulrasaedy had said that if Bengal r= 
rained «nited and independent, they seould wish to resmain within 
the Commonwealth, Mrs Jinwab replied "OF course, just ax ¥ inde 
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‘dustan wor Pakistan” Taaguat also “hinted” 10 Mievile that “hero was a 
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cated to you that Pakistan would wish to remain within the Com- 
monwealth.” I corrected him and said, “No, you told me that if the 
Pakistan Government was formed, its frst act might well be to ask to 
be admitted to membership of the British Commonwealth.” He cor- 
rected me, and said I completely misunderstood the position; it was 
not a question of asking to be admitted, it was a question of not e- 
ing kicked out. He said that Mr. Churchill had told him. “You have 
only to stand firm and demand your rights not to be expelled from 
the British Commonwealth, and you are bound to be accepted. The 
country would never stand for the expulsion of loyal members of the 
Empire. 
Whatever Mountbatten and his staff thought of Jinnah’s mental state, he 
clearly retained the unique sharpness of his legal faculties and proved per- 
fectly correct in his brilliant legal opinion of the much confused and be- 
labored issue of commonwealth membershi 
“Mr, Jinngh told me that be had asked Sir Stafford Cripps what form 
logisation on the transfer of power was likely to take"; Mountbatten eon- 
tinved to report on that late April meeting, “could he count on. the fact 
that it would be in the form that India or parts of India would be granted 
the same privilege as other members of tho British Commonwealth; ke, 
the right to secede if they so wished, failing which they would automati- 
cally still be in the Empire. Sir Stafford Cripps replied that he was not in 
{position to answer that question at that time. Mr, Jinnah said “Thus ike a 
true lawyer he evaded the question; but it is quite clear to me that you 
‘cannot kick us out; there is no precedent for forcing parts of the Empire to 
lave against their will’ Jinnah could hardly have paid Cripps a higher 
compliment, of course, thamn to call hiin “a true lawyer.” 
Jinnah explained that his reasons for insisting that Pakistan must re- 
within the British Commonwealth were not merely legalistic, how- 
‘ver, arguing that “the leaders of Congress are s0 dishonest, so crooked, 
ul $0 obsessed with the idea of smashing the Muslim League, that there 
fre no lengths to which they will not go to do so; and the only way of giv- 
ys Pakistan a chance is to make it an independent nation of the British 
Commonwealth, with its own army, and the right to argue cases at any 
‘Central Council on this basis.” ‘That was to be his trump eard in defence 
‘of his newborn nation, no matter how “moth-eaten” a state it might be. 
Jinwah’s hopes for Bengal remaining united were shared by Liaquat, 
informed Sir Kric Mieville “that he was in no way worried about 
Hengal she was convinced i his own caine that the province woul never 
divide, He thought it would rernain » separate stato, Joining neither Mins 
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chance that ‘Sikhistan’ might join up with Pakistan, and that the Mustim 
‘League would offer them very generous terms” Jinnah had several secret 
‘meetings with Sikh leaders, including the maharaja of Patiala and Baldev 
Singh, and tried to induce them to join Pakistan, Nehru and Patel were in 
position to offer more, however, keeping Baldev and his troops, as well as 
Master Tara Singh, loyal to India; and Baldev was to retain control over 
India’s ministry of defence in Nehru’s eabinet. Jinaah thus tried his utmost 
and etually believed till the bitter end that he might be able to avert the 
bloody disaster of subdividing both Bengal and the Punjab while extricat 
‘ng Pakistan's Noethwestem provinces from the Indian union, thus leaving. 
‘unified Eastern Bangladesh on its own. 

“The more Took at the problem in India the tore 1 realise that all tis 
partition business is sheer madness and is going to reduce the economic 
efficiency of the whole country immeasurably.” Mountbatten wrote 
fon May 1, “No-one would ever induce me to agree to it were it not for 
funtastic communal madness that has seized everybody and leaves no ot 
course open . . . one stall horrifying example: my wile had Miss Ji 
to tea again, . . . She told Miss Jinnah that she had spent that morning 
the Lady Irwin College, and was so delighted to find how happily that 
stitution was working and on what excellent terms the Hindu and Mi 
girls were. . .. To this Miss Jinnah replied: ‘Don't be misled by the 
parent contentment of the Muslim girls there; we haven't been able to 
‘our propaganda in that college yet. . The Hindus are nearly as 
+. The most we can do . . is to put responsibility for any of these 
Aecisions fairly and squarely on the Indian shoulders in the eyes of 
world, for one day they will bitterly regret the decision they are about 
make." 

‘The Mountbattens few up to Simla for a week's holiday, taking 
and his daughter, Indira, as house guests. “Having made real friends 
Nehru during his stay here,” Mountbatten wired his chief of staf 
Ismay, “I asked him whether he would look at the London draft (of 

lan for voting on pautition], as an act of friendship and on the underst 
ing that he would not utilise his prior knowledge or mention to his 
leagues that he had seen it. He readily gave this undertaking and took 
draft to bed." Next morning Nehru wrote Mountbatten that the plan 
had previewed “frightened me... much that we bad done so far 
tndermined and the Cabinet Mission's scheme and subsequent devel 
iments were set aside, and an entirely new picture presented~a picture 
fragmentation and conflict and disorder, andl... of @ worsening of 
tions betwoon India and Britain... IF my reactions were 0 
you can well Imagine what ry colleagues and othery will think and 
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St will be a disaster."* Mountbatten reported Nehru's “bombshell” to 
Ismay, suggesting that in view of this reaction some “redrafting of the plan” 
‘would be required. At this point, Attlee asked Mountbatten to y home un- 
less he preferred having Cripps, Alexander, or the new secretary of state, 
Lord Listowel, fy out to New Delhi to consult with him on the spot. Mount- 
batten chose to go to London. 

Before fying from New Delhi in mid-May, Mountbatten showed his re- 
vised proposed plan to Liaquat, “I then asked him whether the Muslim 
League was going to accept partition of the Punjab and Bengal, to which 
hoe replied: ‘We shall never agree to it, but you may make us bow to the in- 
cwvitable’ T told him it was essential that, if it did become inevitable, all 
parties should give their public agreement to avoid bloodshed, and that T 
proposed to raise this with Mr, Jinnal."* 

Jinmmah’s reaction to the Mounthatten plan was even more negative than 
Nebira’s. "The Muslim League cannot agree to the partition of Bengal and 
the Punjab,” Jinnah wrote, “Tt cannot be justified historically, economically, 
geographically, politically or morally. ‘These provinces have built up their 
respective lives for nearly a century . . . and the only ground which is put 
forward for the partition is that the areas where the Hindns and Sikhs are 
4n a majority should be separated from the rest of the provinces . . . the 
results will be disastrous for the life of these two provinces and all the eom- 
‘ounities concemed . . if you take this decisionwhich in my opinion 
will be a fateful one~Calcutta should not be tor away from the Eastern 
Rengal . . . i worst comes to worst, Caleutta should be made a free 

At 10 Downing Street, on the evening of May 19, 1947, Mountbatten 
Jnformed Prime Minister Attlee and his Cabinet colleagues thet “It had 
become elear that the Muslim League would resort to arms if Pakistan in 
some form were not conceded." Jinnah was interviewed by Reuters the 

wt day and demanded an 800-mile long “corridor” to link West and Kast 

Pakistan, promising a “really beneficial” relationship between Pakistan and 
ritain, and offering “Hindustan” a “friendly and reciprocal” alliance. 
Congress reactions to the “corridor” demand proved so strongly negative 
that it never became a serious issue, receiving even less attention than the 
lilea that Caleutta should emerge as a free port. Then Jinnah wired the 
cabinet demanding that before Bengal and the Punjab were partitioned, a 
‘oferendum should be held in each province to determine the will of its 
[poople in this vital regard, Mountbatten, however, spoke against that pro- 

Joual, insisting it “would merely result in delay." The eabinet “agreed,” 

‘avd the imperial stearoroller moved ahead in high year, 

Krishna Menon flew to London to inform Monnthatten on May 21 that 
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Nehru and Patel were “ready to accept” dominion status if it were offered 
to India in 1947, “As I am anxious that there should be no misunderstanding, 
T am writing to you even though I have seen you this morning!” Neheu's 
confidant wrate Mountbatten from India House that same day. “IF Mr. Jin- 
‘nah wants a total separation, and that straight away, and if we agree to it 
for the sake of peace and dismember our country, we want to be rid of 
hhim, so far as the affairs of what is left to us of our country arc concerned. 
feel sure you will appreciate this, and also that it is not « matter of detail, 
‘but is fundamental.” Congress had begun to fear that in another six 
‘months they would lose the Eastern Punjab and Sikh support, as well as 
Calcutta and Western Bengal, possibly more of the princely states also, 
‘especially Hyderabad and Bhopal, for the longer Jinnah argued the stronger 
‘and greater his demands beeame. Nehru was sick and tired of arguing, 
ready, as he put it “privately,” to concede Pakistan on the theory that by 
“cutting off the head we will get rid of the headache," 

Attlee’ final hurdle remained Churchill and the Conservative opposition 
{in Parliament, who could easily have hold up the Independence of India 
Bill in a prolonged and acrimonious Commons debate that would have 
‘made transfer of power in 1947 impossible. Mountbatten went round 19 
visit “Mr, Churchill in bed” anel soothed the ex-prime ministers’ anxieties 
nd fears with his “fatal” charm, He understood the forensie powers of 
‘igarsmoking old man who looked so deceptively frail in his sick bed. 
then asked him if he would advise me hoy I should proceed if Jinnah 
intransigent,” Mountbatten reported. “He thought about this for a long 
‘and finally said: ‘To begin with you must threaten. Take away all Bri 
officers. Give them military units without British officers. Make it clear 
them how impossible it would be to run Pakistan without British help 
Mountbatten “agreed to try and follow some such policy." but more impor 
tant he actually managed to get Churchill to give him a "personal message” 
for Jinnah, stating “This is a matter of life and death for Pakistan, if 
do not accept this offer with both hands:”* Churchill's words carried snore 
‘weight with Jinnah than those af any other living person, as Mountbat 
voll knew, The final obstacle was now removed from the path to partition: 
With Churchill on board, it was “fll ahead” for the Mountbatten pla 
which was to bring two “moth-eaten,” wretched, impoverished, embattled 
bitter new dominions into the British Commonwealth. 

On Monday morning, June 2, 1947, India’s leaders drove into the S 
Court of the viecroy’s house in New Delhis Liaquat and Nisbtar 


panying Jinnah; Patel and J, B. Kripalani (Congress president for 


year), and Baldey Singh, with Neh. That meeting, at whieh those 


‘were briefed on the plan brought back from London, lasted only two hi 
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“The atmosphere was tense.” reported Mountbatten, “and 1 got the feeling 
that the less the leaders talked the less the chance of friction and perhaps 
the ultimate breakdown of the meeting. . . . I reported on the most help- 
fal attitude of His Majesty's Government and the Opposition. . .. T asked 
the leaders to let me have their replies before midnight. .. . Jinnah said 
‘be would come in person at 11 pan, after they had seen their Working 
‘Committee, I kept back Jinnah after the meeting . . . to impress on im 
that there could not be any question of a ‘No’ from the League.""' That 
must have been when Mountbatten delivered Churchill's message, The 
‘viceroy, by now thoroughly disenchanted with Gandhi (possibly thanks to 
an undelivered “message” from Churchill), wrote "He may be a saint but 
he seems also to be a disciple of Trotsky.” The Mahatma arrived at Mount- 
batter's study door half an hour after the others had gone off to read their 
copies of the plan. It was Gandhi's day of silence, so be wrote his comments 
‘on bits of paper. Jinnah had also done some doodling that morning, leaving 
4a scrap behind that seemed to show rockets, tennis rackets, and balloons 
going up and had “Governor General” written in quotes actoss the center 
page-the Quaid--Azam apparently enjoying the sight of his future tile.” 


At 11 o'dock that night Jinnah came round. He spent half an hour 
conveying the protest of his Working Committee against the parti 
tion of the Provinces. . . . I then asked him straight out whether 
his Working Committee were going to accept the plan, He replied 
that they were “hopeful.” I then asked him whether he intended to 
accept it himself, to which he replied that he would support me per- 
sonally and undertook to use his very best endeavours to get the All- 
India Muslim League Council to accept. . .. He had called an ur- 
gent meeting next Monday. . . «1 hhim whether he felt 
T would be justified in advising the Prime Minister to go ahead and 
rake the announcement, to which he replied very firmly “Yes."* 


Mountbatten met to confer with his stalf the next morning and reported 
his fatile efforts to get Jinnah to accept the plan in writing, but "no amount 
of pressure” wonld make him agree prior to his councils meeting, 


Mounthatten then reminded Jinnah that the Congress Party were 
terribly suspicious of this particular tactic, which he always used, 
whereby he waited until the Congress Party had made a frm deci 
‘son about some plan, and then left himself the right to make what- 
ever decision suited the Moslem League. . . . Nothing Mountbatten 
could say would move him, . . » “If that is your attitude, then the 
Teadders of the Party and Sikhs will refuse final acceptance 
at the meeting in the mornings chaos will follow, and you will love 
Your Pakistan, probably for good.” “What raust be, must be," sa his 
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reaction, as he shrugged his shoulders. . .. “Ms. Jinnaht I do 
ott nt yom el the wr ht as gone tt 
Uement. Since you will not accept for the Moslem League, I w 
sak for them myself... . I have only one condition, and that is 
that when I say at the meeting in the morning, “Mr. Jianah has given 
re assurances which I have accepted and which satisfy me,’ you will 
{n no circumstances contradict that, and that when T look towards 
you, you will nod. . . .” Jinnab’s reply to the proposition itself was 
to nod." 


‘The formal amouncement was made on the night of June 3. Bhopal, 


Patiala, and the prime mi 


‘broad: 
‘viceroy in his oval office to get their copies of the plan before it was 
Tast tothe work, At7:00 rat. All India Radio cared the pubic oa 
tment made frst by the viceroy then followed by separate speeches 


‘Nehru, Jinnah, and Baldev Singh, The viceroy announced, 


On February 20¢h, 1947, His Majesty's Government announced their 
intention of teimsferring power ..» by June 1015... . we had] 
hoped tat it would be posible for the major parties to co-operate, 

"This hope has not been fulilled .. . the procedure outli 
inclow embodies the best practical method of ascertaining the wishes 
of the people . . . to determine the authority or authorities to w! 
power should be transferred. 


‘nouncement,” Mountbatten concluded.* 


1am glad that I am alforded an opportunity to speak to you directly 
cso Us ad om New Delis Jah erie tht een ae 
Mountbatten and Nehru had Binished their specehes, “It is the fist tine T 
believe that « non-official has heon afforded asx opportunity to address peo- 


followed a provincial and district breakdown of “Pakistan” with 
Piss te legislative assembly referenda would be beld to 
decide by “a simple majority” for or against “partition,” provincial as well 
a national, To “ayold delay,” diferent provinces © pea Gee 
‘would “proceed independently,” and the existing constitue 
Wallach new content sembly (formed) should “proceed fo frame 
Constitutions” These bodies woud be “re to frame thet wn ules Hg 
Majesty's Govemment were now willing to “anticipate” the June of 19 
deadline and envisioned setting up an independent Indian government “or 
governments” by an even ene date. Accordingly, Hs Majesty's Covers 
ment proposed introducing legislation “during the curren session for 
transfer of power this year on Dominion Status basis to one or two sic: 
ccossor authorities according to the decisions taken as a result of this an- 
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ple through the medium of this powerful instrument on political matters. 
1 augurs well, and I hope that in the future I shall have greater facilities 
to enable me to vaice my views and opinions which will reach you directly, 
life-warm, rather than in the cold print of the newspapers.” How pleased 
he must have been, how proud to be seated there addressing millions of 
listencrsma veritable viceroy at long last. 

Jinnah’s speech bad a mollifying impact, and as one “expert” in League 
“dialectic” wishfully put it, “This . . . means peace.” Mountbatten's press 
secretary was, however, more cautiously wise in assessment, noting, "Nehmu's 
last words had been ‘Jat Hind,’ Jinnah closed with ‘Pakistan Zindabad’ . . 
said in such a lipped voice that some startled listeners thought at fist 
that . . . [he] pronounced "Pakistan's in the bagl”™ 

On the moming of June 5, Mountbatten met with the political leaders 
‘again round the oval table in his office to discuss the administrative cons 
‘quences of partition, using an official brief as their point of departure, *Jin- 

uh was at pains to explain that both States would be independent and 
‘equal in every way. Nehru pointed out that the whole basis of approach 
‘must be different; India was continuing in every way the same, but the fact 
that dissident Provinces were to be allowed to secede must not interrupt 
the work of the Government of India or its foreign policy, Feeling was very 
tense." 

The last meeting of the All-India Muslim League was held in New 
Delli's magnificent Imperial Hotel on June 9-10, 1947, Some 425 Muslim 
Alelegates gathered in that ornate grand ballroom overlooking the Insh 
grounds with their picket of royal palms distancing the hotel from the 
specious King’s Way outside, The hotel was one of those sumptuous islands 
of peace and quiet that loug helped British residents in Delhi to survive 
With minimal pain. At first it seemed that the League council might also 
‘jay the tranquillity of this civilized retreat during its historic delibera- 
Hons on the Mountbatten plan of partition that hot June day. But not for 

ilitant Muslim opposition from every province, orthodox mullahs 
‘mighty landed barons with the most to lose from the Punjab’s partition, 
as well as mercantile magnates who hated the thought of giving Calcutta to 
their Hindu rivals, ered out angrily inside the ballroom against the plan, 
salling it “betrayal,” and a “tragedy for Pakistan” Khaksars rushed in 
‘hough the once-tranquil garden, entering the hotel lounge “brandishing 
Hclchas, or sharpened spades .. . shooting ‘Get Jinnah’ .... halfavay up 
taircase leading to the ballroom where Jinnah and the Council were 

in session before»... League National Guards could grapple with 
them and tun them back ft took police with teargas to bring, the dig- 
wrbance to an end. Some fifty Khaksar would-be assassins were arrested, 
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and hotel guests in the lounge “ran helter-skelter,” while those in the “ain- 
‘ng-hall sat down for their dinner with tearful eyes as the tear-gas spread 
{n the hall. Mr. Jinnah, however, continued the proceedings of the meeting, 
untrammelled by the disturbances on the ground floor. A few 
tors, who found their way into the meeting-hall were soon ejected. On the: 
top floor of the Hotel, Muslim League National Guards and Khaksar der 
constrators clashed .. . broke furniture and smashed glass panes... a 
few persons sustained injuries,”*" moming news reported. 

Inside the grand ballroom, Jinnah was hailed as “Shahenshah-e-Paki 
(literally, “Emperor of Pakistan”) in the Persian style of Iran's mo 
but he was quick to disclaim that title, nrging his supporters not to 
it and insisting, “I am a soldier of Pakistan, not sts Emperor.” Though 
council met “in camera,” Vallabhbhai Patel sent a “transeript of short 
notes on the proceedings, presumably taken by a Congress spy!” to 
batten soon after the mecting ended." The League's council gave “full 
thority to President Quaid-i-Azam M. A. Jinnah, to accept the fun 
principles of the Plan as a compromise, and to leave it to him, with 
‘thority, to work out all the details of the Plan in an equitable and jt 
manner, .  . [Itallos added]™ 

That League resolution “caused a howl of indignation” from the Gf 
{gress press and “violent letters of protest from Nehru and Patel,” who 
Mountbatten to express “fears that they would not be able to manage: 
All Indin Congress Committee in view of the failure of the League to m 
‘a definite announcement that they accepted the plan as a sett 
[ltalics added]** Muslim zealots were, however, even more outrag 


hhow far from the original Pakistan demand Jinnah had gone toward 
{ng the plan, and Rahmat Al’ Pakistan National Movement in Camb 
now denounced it as “The Greatest Betrayal” to the “whole Millat ( 
Community),” writings 


thas now been completely betrayed, bartered, and dismembered 
Mr, Jinnah, whose act of accepting the British Plan shatters 
foundations of all its nations and countries andl sabotages the fu 

of all its 100 million members living in the Continent of Dinia . « 
‘unless nullified, it will forever eripple the life of the Pak Nation, 
‘light the existence of the Milla in Dinia, and compromise the free 
dom of the Fraternity throughout the world. ... We will carry an 
the fight to the end. . . . We will never quit or capitulate. . . . Tt 
shall never be said of us that, when the time ame to choose be 
tween the rete aft for the Mila ane the rete beryl 

we too followed the quislings and chose betrayal... . Lang 
The Nita x ie 
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‘The first meeting of the interim government’ cabinet following the an- 
nounced plan almost led to a fight between Nehru and Liaquat over Jawa- 
harlal's appointment of his sister, Madame Pandit, to be an ambassador; at 
which point Mountbatten shouted, “Gentlemen, what hopes have we of 
getting a peaceable partition if the first discussion leads to such a disgrace- 
ful scene as this?™ The answer, of course, was “None!” 
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Karachi-“Pakistan Zindabad” 
(1947) 


On June 20, 1947, members of the Bengal legislative assembly voted for 
pPrtition of their province by a large majority, Three days later the 
assembly members opted for a similar Caesarian solution to the communal 
problem that had burned much of Lahore and Amritsar to the ground, 
Sines legislature also voted, 39 to 20, to join Pakistan. “Thus we can 

look upon the creation of Pakistan on the 15th August as legally 

‘upon,” Mountbatten reported on June 27." 

Jinnah was invited into the viceroy’s office that day to sit with Net 
and Patel, as well as Liaquat and Baldev, on a new “pastition council 
which addressed itself to the ereation of boundary commissions. Four 
court judges, two chosen by Congress and two by the League were to sit 
cach corumission for partitioning the Punjab and Bengal. Jinnah su 
Britain's distinguished barrister, Sir Cyril Radlife, to chair those bound: 
‘commissions. Radcliffe, who had never even visited India and expressed 
known opinions on its problems was unanimously accepted and would 
docide the destiny of millions of Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims by the 
of his repentedly required casting vote. Nehru subsequently expressed gra 
misgivings about Radcliffe because of his close Conservative association 
and he urged that the federal court serve instead as final arbitrator, 
Jinnah was adamantly opposed. Radcliffe reached New Delhi on July 
giving him precisely five weeks to draw new national boundaries across 
‘whose lines, bitterly disputed by both countries, approxiaately 10 milli 
‘refugees would run terrified in opposite directions. 

Separate committees went to work to partition the army and other 
ments of the vast administrative machine that had kept British India 
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zing for some ninety years. Mountbatten hoped and indeed expected to be 
asked to stay on as joint governor-gencral over both new dominions, at once 
symbolizing their friendly and continued cooperation while expediting the 
process of the final division of assets in an equitable manner. Jinnah would 
hear nothing oF that, however, insisting he must become governor-general 
‘of Pakistan himself. Jinnah suspected both Mounthattens of open favoritism 
to Congress, knowing how intimate they were with Nehru, and feared that 
Pakistan might be compromised or possibly sulfer as a stepchild under 
Mountbatten. Jinnah was also acutely conscious of the tuberculosis con- 
suming his ings and knew litle time remained to his life. He was eager to 
enjoy at least a taste of power, to which he had given so much of his en- 
ergy. As prime minister, however, he would have been saddled with daity 
political as well as administrative responsibilities and preferred to leave 
those to a younger man. Being governor-general would raise him eye-to-eye 
with Mountbatten, Attlee, Smuts, and all the other heads of dominions of 
the Commonwealth the world over, It was cleatly the only rank worthy of 
4 Quaidsi-Azam, And it seemed a Biting frst and only position for him to 
hold in the mation he had sired, 

“It will be remembered that 1 reported to the Cabinet Committee that 
Neliru had put fa writing « request to me to remain on as the Governor 
General of India,” Mountbatten wrote on July 4. “Before I went to London 
Jinnah said that although he thought two Governor Generals would be bet- 
ter than one, he asked me specifically to stay on as a Super Governor Gen 
sal over the other two.” Mountbatten could not get cabinet approval for 
that proposal, however; nevertheless he and his staff continued to press 
Jinnah for “an answer” to the joint govemor-general idea they were all so 
‘ansious to initiate, 

India, like Pakistan, depended initially on British officers to head all 
three military services, while Field Marshal Auchinleck actually continued 
{n overall command of both dominion armies for almost half a year follow. 

August 15. Nehru, like Jinnah, depended on several British governors, 
\nviting Sir John Colville of Bombay and Sir Archibald Nye of Madras to 
nerve independent India in their same official capacities. Nothing Mount 
‘atten could say made Jinnah budge from his resolve to take direct control 
‘of Pakistan, After much souF-searching, considerable misgivings, and fur- 
thee consultation with London, the Mountbattens decided, nonetheless, to 

n in New Delhi for almost another yen as originally planned. 
“In moving the Third Reading of this Bill,” Cripps informed the Com- 
won on July 15, when he opened the fiaal debate of the Indian Indepen- 
ence Bill, “am introducing what will be the last Debate in this House on 
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Indian affairs. ... This Bill will launch . . . a new and, let us hope, a 
happier era.”* Attlee concluded the debate that passed this historic mea- 
sure, thus setting up two “Independent Dominions” of India and Pekistan 
fon August 15, 107. On Friday, July 18, King George VI added his tals 
manic seal of assent to the new act. 

Jinnah held a press conference in mid-July and “assured” minorities in 
hhis inchoate dominion that they would have "protection with regard to their 
religion, faith, life, property end culture, They would, in all respect, be 
citizens of Pakistan without any discrimination. . . . The same principle 
+ would apply to the minorities in India as well... .. Mr. Jinnah sin- 
cercly hoped that the relations between Pakistan and India woold be 
friendly and cordial 

“L resigned myself fatalistically to the coming disaster,” Penderel Moon 
‘wrote that July. "It was easy to predict disaster but what was the exact 
form that it would take? ... The Senior Superintendent of Police, Delhi 
. + + asked for his opinion as to what would happen . . . replied crudely. 
Dut tersely: ‘Once a line of division is drawn in the Punjab all Sikhs to the 
‘wast of it and all Muslims to the east of it will have thei-——chopped 


off’ "* Until August 14 thousands of Sikhs and Hindus continued to believe 


that Lahore would fall to India, so instead of moving their valuables fr 
that capital of the Punjab, they left most of what they owned beliind 
the boundary line was finally made public, racing east in panic and seok 
‘only to save their lives. Mountbatten flow to Lahore on Sunday, July 
tnd met with the Punjab partition committee, suggesting that the mew 
cexnment of east Punjab’s “unessential personnel” all be moved out to Si 
by August 10, but Radelife’s final award would remain top secret till 
eve of partition and independence 

In New Delhi the interim coalition government virtually ceased to 
tion, Nehri and Liaquat were barely speaking to one another, Sep 
provisional administrations for India and Pakistan functioned virtually 
dependently during those last frantic weeks when the assets of su 
tinent were divided in the most hasty, haphazard fashion—mmuch the way. 
hostile divorcing couple might of an evening sort ont their 
Governor general-designate Jinnah was busy selling his houses, with he 
mansion in New Delhi bringing a handsome profit from a Marwari met 
chant, and the estate atop Malabar Hill in Bombay goin to. Wes 
European consulate, Fatima supervised the packing, for all bad to be 
‘August 7, when the Jinnabs flew off to Karachi to prepare their new 
sion for the following week of historic ceremony, Meanwhile, Mount 
also preoceupied himself with snatters of vital interest to an achiral of 
loot 
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I got both Jinnah and Nehru to agree that the Navies would fly the 
‘white ensign at the ensign staff and the Dominion Flag at the jack- 
staff, and that the Governors General would fly the regular Dominion 
Governor Generals Flag, with the King’s erest and the name of the 
Dominion. When I showed Jinnah the design of his new flag he an- 
nounced that he had changed his mind and he intended to design his 
own flag with his own monogram on it, and he regretted that he 
could not allow his ships to fy the white ensign, He was only saved 
from being struck by the arrival of the other members of the Parti- 
tion Council at this moment, However, I sent Ismay round to beat 
‘him up as sooa as possible, and Jinnah claimed that I must have mis- 
understood him as of course he was keen that the Pakistan Navy 
should fly the white ensign, and talked glibly about the “brotherhood 
of the seas."* 


‘The Mounthattens invited Jinnah and Fatima to dine with them on 
Friday, July 25, and as Campbell-Johnson recalled, “It was quite @ small 
and informal affair, comprising only House guests and some of Mount- 
batten's staff Jinnah completely monopolised the conversation by cracking 
4 series of very lengthy and generally unfunny jokes. When Mountbatten 
{tied to even out the conversation by talking to the guests next to him and 
leaving Jinnah to tell one of his stories to Lady Mountbatten, Jinnah broke 
off and internipted across the table with, ‘I think Mountbatten would like 
to bear this one, It is customary for the Viceroy, representing the King, to 
precede his guests to and from the dining-room, but immediately this din- 
ner was over the Jinnahs got up at the samme time as Their Excellencies 
‘and walked out with them.”* Jinnah, of course, considered himself no less 

Lord Mountbatten at this point, the governor-general of his own 
dominion—the first person of Asian birth ever to achieve so exalted a rank 
of Commonwealth power, 

The rulers of the princely states all knew that by August 15 they had to 
secede to one or the other dominion, since British paramountey and its 
Protective umbrella would disappear from their lands on that day; yet 

iny @ maharaja, nawab, and nizam found it almost impossible to decide 

. Bhopal, in Central India, chafed at the bit of integra 

tion into a dominion toward which its nawab felt the strongest personal 
atipathy, Kashinir and Hyderabad were to prove the anost diffiealt prob 
loms, The Hindw maharaja of Kashmir, Hari Singh, refused to join either 
dominion, fearing he would be dethroned by Jinnah for religious reasons, 
yot "hating Nehra with a bitter hatred” because of his socialist proclivities 
sind democratic demavils. ‘The nizam of Hyderabad preferred to join Paki- 
‘stan, he was not allowed to remain dndopendent, but surrounded as he 
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‘was by Indian territory and with 85 percent of his state's population 
Hindu, he was forced the following September by “Operation Polo” to in- 
tegrate his domain within the Indian union 

‘Mabatma Gandhi trekked off to Noakhali in Bengal to seek to calm: 
‘communal passions there on the eve of partition, and much to Mountbat- 
ten's delight 


Gandhi has announced his decision to spend the rest of his life in 
Pakistan looking after the minorities. This will infuriate Jinnah, but 
will be a great relief to Congress for, as 1 have sald before, his in- 
fluence is largely negative or even destructive and directed against 
the only man who has his feet firmly oa the ground, Vallabhbhat 
Patel® 


Jinnah picked Lieutenant-General Sie Frank W. Messervy, the 
ander of the northern army of British India, to servo as Pakistan's 
‘commander-in-chief, and Messervy submitted a “most disturbing” repo 
to Mountbatten, warning that the North-West Frontier defence f 
‘would fall from sixty-seven battalions to forty-five, a number of 
‘would only be at “half strength,” immediately after August 15, 1947. 
“mitigate the Immediate danger,” Messervy suggested re-eslisting “up. 
10,000 demobilised Punjabi Musselman und Pathan infantrymen.” wl 
‘warning Afghanistan against seeking any border changes.” 

Jinnah and his sister flew out of New Delhi in the viceroy’s Dakota 
the motning of August 7, Thousands of admirers were waiting at the 
port in Karachi, and cheers of “Pakistan Zindabad” reverberated across 
sands of Sind and echoed over the Arabian Sea. Refugees kept 
{nto Karachi along every road as the provincial port grew overnight into: 
national capital with its population doubling within a matter of 
‘Thongs of cheering onlookers lined most of the road from the airport 
government house, formerly the residence of the governor of Sind and 
about to become Jinnah’s last bungalow. Walking up the steps of 
‘white Vietorian mansion, Jinnah turned to naval Lieutenant S. M. 
‘transferred from Mountbatten’s staff to the Quaid-l-Azam's, confessing: 
‘you know, I never expected to see Pakistan in my lifetime. We have to bye 
‘very grateful to God for what we have achieved.” 

‘Two days later, Sind’s governoreleet, Sir Ghulam Hidayatullah, J 
nah’s old Bombay companion, save a posh party én honor of his 
leader at the elegant Karachi Club, where Jinnah said: “Yes, Lain Ki 
born, and it was on the sands of Karachi that I played marbles t my! 
hood. 1 was schooled at Karachi, » ., Lat us trust each other. let 
judge by results, nat by theories. With the help of every sections see 
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‘every class is represented in this huge gathering-let us work in double 
shift, if necessary, to make the Sovereign State of Pakistan really happy, 
really united and really powerful.” 

Pakistan's constituent assembly met in Karachi for the first time on An- 
gust 11 and unanimously elected Jinnah to preside over its meetings, amid 
thunderous applause, as its fist business, Jinnah took the chair, thanking 
the assembled delegates for 


the greatest honour that is possile for this Sovereign Assembly to 
‘confer—by electing me as your first President. . . . I sincerely hope 
that . . we shall make this Constituent Assembly an example to 
the workd. The Constituent Assembly has got two main functions to 
perform. The first is the very onerous and responsible task of framing, 
‘our future Constitution of Pakistan and the second of functioning as 
‘full and complete Sovereign body as the Federal Legislature of 
Pakistan. We have to do the best we ean... 


‘Then he seemed suddenly to awaken from a dream, looking around at the 
packed and steaming hall filed with eager, perspiting faces all tuned to 

for inspiration, orders, instruction on every minute question of how to 
ld.a new state. “You know really that not only we ourselves are wonder- 
bout, I think, the whole world is wondering at this unprecedented cy- 
clonic revolution which has brought about the plan of ereating and estab- 
lishing two independent Sovereign Dominions in this sub-continent. As it 
4s, it has been unprecedented; there is no parallel in the history of the 
‘world, This mighty sub-continent with all kinds of inhabitants has been 
brought under a plan which is titanic, unknown, unparalleled. .  :” He 
could not quite believe it yet. He had won. The highest court had returned 
another verdict én his favor—Pakistan was to be born in just a few days 
ut what exactly was it? And how was it going to work? There had never 
heen time to consider details, after all, never strength enough, nor help. 
Not even time to write out a single speech in advance. 


Dealing with our fist fonetion in this Assembly, T cannot make 
any well-considered pronouncement at this moment, but I shall say 
1 few things as they occur to me. The frst und the foremost thing 
that T would like to emphasise is this—remember that you are now & 
Sovereign Legislative body and you have got all the powers. It there- 
fore, places on you the gravest responsibility as to how you should 
take your decisions, The fist observation that T would like to make 
fs this... . You will no doubt agree with me that the frst duty of a 
Goverment st alsa ey Sd ne 80 that the life property 
‘and religious beliefs of its subjects ure fully protected by the State, 
“Tha soced thin tnt exam nw ah oe othe Ugg 
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ccurses from which India is suflering . . . is bribery and corruption. 
‘That really is a poison. We must put that down with an iron od 
and I hope that you will take adequate measures as soon as it 
Sibe, «Back erketing a another care. -- Thaow that Back 
rmarketeeis are frequently caught and punished. Judicial sentences 
are passed or sometimes fines only are imposed. Now you have to 
tackle this monster which today is a colossal crime against society, 
in our distressed conditions, when we constantly face shortage 
food. . . . A citizen who does black-marketing commits, 1 think, @ 
greater crime than the biggest and most grievous of eximes. These 
Dlack-marketoers are really knowing, intelligent, and ordinarily re 
sponsible people. . . . I think they ought to be very severely pun- 
{shed, because they undermine the entire system of control . . and 
‘cause wholesale starvation and want and even death. 

‘The next thing that strikes me is this: Here again it is a legacy 
which has been passed on to us... the evil of nepotism and job- 
bary. This evil must be crushed relentlessly. T want to make it quite 
clear that I shall never tolerate any kind of jobbery, nepotism or any 
{niluence directly or indirectly brought to bear ‘upon me... L 
now there ate people who do not quite agree with the division of 
India and the partition of the Punjab and Bengal. Much has been 
paid against it but now that it has been accepted, it s the duty of 
‘everyone of us to Toyally abide by it and honourably act according to 
the agreement, which is now final and binding on all. But you must 
romember, as I have said, that this mighty revolution that has taken 
place is unprecedented. 

But the question is, whether it was possible or practicable to act 
otherwise than what has been done. . . . A division had to take 
place, On both sides, in Hindustan and Pakistan, there are sections 
‘of people who may not agree with it, who may not like it, but im my 
judgement there was no other solution and I am sure future history 
will record its verdict in favour of it, And what is more it will be 
proved by actual experience as we go on that that was the only sohi= 
tion. . .. Any idea of a United India could never have worked and: 
in my judgement it would have led us to terre disaster. May bo 
that view is correct; may be it is not; that remains to be seen.”* 


He seemed unable to move his mind from that awesome question, Far 


the first time he openly challenged his own judgment, wondering aloud 


it might not have been correct, sensing perhaps that the worst part of 
<ream-the tme tragic nightmare of partition was about to bein, the 
cane waiting behind this “eyelonie revolution.” “AN the same,” he eon 
in this uncharacteristic troubled monologue of reflection before the 


plexed inullahs pies, navvabs, raja, subs, and Khans trying 10 fathow 
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well as follow his every word, “in this division it was impossible to avoid 
the question of minorities being in one Dominion or the other.” 


Now that was unavoidable, There is no other solution, Now what 
shall we do? Now, if we want to make this great State of Pakistan 
happy and prosperous we should wholly and solely concentrate: on 
the wellbeing of the people, and especially of the masses and the 

oor. If you will work in co-operation, forgetting the past, burying 
The hatchet you are bound to succeed. If you change your past and 
work together in a spirit that everyone of you, no matter to what 
‘community he belongs, no matter what relations he had with you in 
the past, no matter what is bis colour, easte or creed, is fist, second 
and last a citizen of this State with equal rights, privileges and ob> 
Ligations, there will be no end to the progress you will make, 

1 cannot emphasise it too much, We should begin to work in that 
spirit and in course of time all these angularities of the majority and 
minority communities, the Hindu community and the Muslin com 
‘muinity—because even as regards Muslims you have Pathans, Punjabis, 
Shias, Sunnis and so on and among the Hindus you have Brahmins, 
Vashnavas, Khatris, also Bengalees, Madeasis, and so on—will vanish 
Indeed if you ask me this has been the biggest hindrance in the way 
of India to attain the freedom and independence and but for this we 
‘would have been free peoples long long ago." 


What a remarkable reversal it was, as though he had been transformed 

‘ovemight once again into the old “Ambassador of Hindi-Muslim Unity” 

that Sarojini Naidu loved, His mind was racing too swiftly for logical co 

hherence, almost freely associating as he rambled extemporaneously, Was 
in fact, aver mow? Or was it all just about to begin? 


You are free; you are free to go to your temples, you are free to go 
to your mosques or to any other place of worship in this State of 
Pakistan. .... You may belong to any religion or caste or creed— 
that has nothing to do with the business of the State. . .. We are 
starting in the days when there is no discrimination, no distinction 
between one community and another, no discrimination between one 
caste or creed and another. We are starting with this fundamental 
principle that we are all citizens and equal citizens of one State. The 
people of England in course of time had to face the realities of the 
station ea tad to acharge the reepoablter and burdens 
placed! upon them by the « Toslay, you might say 
Wh tice that Hota Gulbceanl Protsats co ht xis what 
‘exists: now iy that every man iv @ eltizen, an equal citizen of Great 
Britain... all members of the Nation." 
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‘What was he talking about? Had he simply forgotten where he was? 
Had the eyclone of events so disoriented him that he was aruging the op- 
position’s brief? Was he pleading for a united India~on the eve of Paki- 
stunt—before those hundreds of thousands of terrified innocents were slaugh- 
tered, fleeing their homes, their felds, their ancestral villages and running 
to an eternity of oblivion or a refugee camp in a strange land? “Now,” the 
governor-general-designate continued, “I think we should keep in front of 
tus as our ideal and you will find that in course of time Hindus would cease 
to be Hindus and Muslims would cease to be Muslims, not in the religious 
sense, because that is the personal faith of each individual, but in the 
political seuse as citizens of the State. .. . I shall always be guided by the 
principles of justice and fairplay without any, as is put in the political lan- 
guage, prejudice or il-will, in other words, partiality or favouritism. My 
guiding principle will be justice and complete impartiality, and 1 am sure 
‘hat with your support and co-operation, I can look forward to Pakistan 
becoming one of the greatest Nations of the world.”!* 

Yet even as he concluded on so optimistic a note, rumor had reached 
‘Liaquat Alias well as Jinnah that the strategic Muslim-majority Gurdaspur 
district of the Punjab, affording the only all-weather road access to Kashmir, 
‘was going to be awarded to Kast Punjab by Radcliffe. Linquat warned 


Ismay that such a “political” decision would be viewed by Muslims as “so 


grave a breach of fuith as to imperil future friendly relations between 
Pakistan and the British.”"* Mounthatten insisted, however, that he had 
“resolutely” kept himself “out of the whole business” of the boundary com 
snission and had not so much as seen the final maps, which were only 
brought to his office by Radelife after he and his wife had flown 
Delhi to Karachi on August 13 to help celebrate the formal transfer of 
power there by conveying His Majesty’ as well as his own official greetings 
to the new Dominion. 

Jinnah and Fatima awaited the Mounthattens rot at Karachi airport but 
inside the entrance hall of government house, “which had been decked up 
to look just like a Hollywood Slm-set, and all four were subjected to take 
ings and re-takings under the dazzling light and sizzling heat of the arc: 
lamps.” Jinnah remained strangely “aloof” at the banquet which he hosted 
for the Mountbattens there that night. Liaquat and the other League heads 
rs who had listened to his disjointed ramblings before the constituent ae 
sembly then insisted that he read from a prepared text, since the entite 
diplomatic corps as well as world. press would be represented in. the bane 
quet hall. He rose to adjust his monocte to his eye, unfolding the text, 
ing softly, slowly, "Your Excellency, Your Highness, and Ladies and Gene 
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emen, T have great pleasure in proposing a toast to His Majesty the 
King” The words had been fashioned for him by the best of his bright 
young clerks. Nothing of this toast was Jinnah’s—only the frafl voice that 
read it aloud in such perfect upper-class English accent. “Here I would like 
to say, Your Excellency Lord Mountbatten, how much we appreciate your 
having carried out whole-heartedly the policy and the principle that was 
laid down by the plan of 3rd June. ... Pakistan and Hindustan will al 
‘ways remember you. . ..” Perhaps he did inject the word “Hindustan,” in- 
sisting upon using it, a3 so many of his followers would do, feeling it a 
‘more appropriate appellation for Pakistan's neighbor than “Inala,” which 
‘was, after al, just an English corruption of the name of Pakistan's major 
river artery, the Indus, 

Mountbatten sat at dinner between Miss Jinnah and Begum Liaquat Ali 
Khan and reported, “They both pulled my leg about the midnight cere- 
‘monies in Delhi saying that it was astounding that a responsible Govern- 
ment could be guided by astrologers. .. . I refrained from retorting that 
the whole Karachi programme had had to be changed because Jinnah had 
forgotten tat it was Ramazan and had had to chango the lunch party he 
had himself suggested to a dinner party." 

Next morning the Jinnals drove from the government house to the 
legislative assembly hall along « carefully guarded route, lined with sol- 
Aiers as well as police alerted to watch far possible assassins, since reports 
of a Sikh plan to assassinate Jinnah on the day Pakistan was born bad 
reached Mountbatten and Jinnah several days earlier. But only shouts of 
“Pakistan Zindabad” and “Quaidi-Azam Zindabad” wero hurled at his cur- 
riage. The Mountbattens followed in a separate carriage, and inside the 
‘erowded. semicircular chamber of Pakistan's parliament, which had been 
Sind’ legislative assembly, Lord Mountbatten graciously felicitated Jinnah 
tnd read the message from his cousin, King George, weleoming Pakistan 
Into the Commonwealth. Jinnah replied, reading again from the carefully 
ummnered out words of a text prepared by his staff, 


Your Excellency. I thank His Majesty on behalf of the Pakistan Con- 
stituent Assembly and myself. I once more thunk you and Lady 
Mountbatten for your kindness and good wishes. Yes, we are parting 
fs friends . . . and T assure you that we shall not be wanting in 
frienaly spieit with our neighbours and with all nations of the world * 


“Lady Mountbatten peessed Miss Jinnal’s hand affectionately as Jinnah sat 
dows after giving his addiess,” a witness reported, "HE finnahis personality 
{scald and teiote, Ht uso has a anagnctic quality=the sense of Feadership is 
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almost overpowering. . . . Hore indeed is Pakistan's King Emperor, Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, Speaker and Prime Minister concentrated into one 
formidable Quaid-e-Azam.”* 

Mountbatten was still worried about a possible assassination attempt 
and feared that if it was going to be tried against Jinmab, then was the time 
When he, as governor-general, should be driven back to the government 
house in an open carriage. “It occurred to me that the best way for me £0 
protect him would be to insist on our riding in the same exrriage, you see,” 
Mountbatten recalled, smiling. “I knew that no one in that erowd would 
‘want to risk shooting me! And luckily it worked beautifully, but such was 
Jinnab’s vanity, you know, that no sooner did we get inside the gates of 
Government House than he tapped my knee and said, ‘Thank God was 
ble to bring you back alive!" 

‘Vhe Mountbattens few to New Delhi that afternoon for another round 
of gula independence celebrations at India’s constituent assembly and Red 
ort, where the tricolor of India's dominion was raised at midnight. “ 
Yours ago we made a tryst with destiny,” Nehru informed his nation, “andl 
‘now the time comes when we shall redeem our pledge. . , . At the stroke 
Gf the midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India will wake to life and 
freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, when wo 
step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and when the soul of 
‘nation, long suppressed, finds utterance." 

‘The next morning, Radcliff's “awards” were revealed, and all celebrae 
tion ended; then the slaughter began. In and around. Amritsar bands of 
sumed Sikhs killed every Muslim they could find, while in and around 
Lahore, Muslim gangs~many of them “police’—sharpened their knives and 
‘emptied their guns at Hindus and Sikhs. Entire trainloads of refugees were 
iutted and tumed into rolling coffins, funeral pyres on wheels, food for 
Tnloated vultures who darkened the skies over the Punjab» and were sated 
‘with mare flesh and blood in those final weeks of August than their ances: 
tors had enjoyed in a century. 

In Bengal, Gandhi fasted on Independence Day, knowing how miny 
‘were condemned to premature death by that double-dominion birthday. In 
Caleutta all businesses closed in terror for two days, August 15-16, the lat= 
ter deemed so “inauspicious” by Hindu astrologers that no religious Beale 
‘man dated to Teave the safety of his home. The Mahasabha raised black 
flags in opposition to partition, the vivisection of Mother India, AkMiand 
Hindustan, Calcutta Muslins ted, shrank, ane hid in panic, “erowding tox 
‘gether for sanctuary in certain predaminantly Muslin areas of the city,” 
Gonoral Tuker reported, “deserted, leudertess, depressed and on the defor: 
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sive” Sanity was restored to that premier city of eastern India only alter 
‘Gandhi undertook a fast-unto-death to help stop the killing of innocents, 

‘The austere Muslim manth of Ramazan ended on August 18, and Jinnah 
broadcast an Id day message to his nation, announcing that 


‘This day of rejoicing throughout the Muslim world so aptly comes 
Tec ithe ae formato ise ng tated ud 
therefore, sa matter of special ignicance aed happiness fo wy 
all... T fervently pray that God Almighty make us all worthy of 
four past and hoary history and give us strength to make Pakistan 
truly a great nation amongst all the nations of the world. No doubt 
‘we have achieved Pakistan but that is only yet the beginning of an 
tend. Great responsibilities have come to us, and equally great should 
bbe our determination and endeavour to discharge them.” 

But the strength had gone out of him. Ho could carry on only after longer 

tnd longer interludes of zest in his lonely west wing of the government 

house, where only Fatima, the secretaries, and servants were permitted 
Fatima saw it most clearly, She alone was close enough to see that 


‘even in bis hour of triumph the Quaid-e-Azam was gravely il. «« « 1 
watched with sorrow and pain, He had little oF no appetite and had 
‘even lost his ability to will himself to sleep. All this coincided with 
reports from both sides of the border of harrowing tales of massacre, 
rape, arson and looting. He began his day discussing these mass kill 
ings with me at breakfast and his handkerchief furtively often went 
to is mate 


‘The Constitution had to be framed, and le applied his mind to 
this as often as he could. . . . He worked in a frenzy to consolidate 
Pakistan. And, of course, he totally neglected his health, and his 
‘coughing and slight temperature were beginning to worry me more 
fand more. At my insistence, he agreed to be examined by Colonel 
Rabman, his personal physician, who diagnosed a slight attack of 
‘malaria. The Quaid, who had an aversion to medicine, said.» » “L 
don't have malaria. 1 am just run down.” Asked to rest, he replied 
flatly, “T have too much to do.* 


He did not, in fact, have malaria. He had consumption, soon to be com- 
pounded by cancer of the lungs, 

Tn Karachi his working day usually started at 8:30 as. when he seated 
himself behind the large table on which his papers were stacked, with his 
“tin of Graver ‘A’ cigarettes” always at his finger tips and his box of “high 
quality Cuban cigars, the aroma of which also pervaded the room,” Jinx 
nabs aide-doscamp, Brigadier Husain recalled, 
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Jinnah’s frugality had been, of course, well known, but since the birth 
‘of Pakistan he had better reason perhaps than ever to guard each rupes, 
for he found, as he told Begum Shah Nawaz, “only twenty erores [200 rail: 
lion] rupees in the treasury and nearly rupees forty crores of bills lying on 
the table." Nor was India willing to part with substantial funds vouche 
safed to Pakistan by the formula agreed upon for sharing all pre-partition 


assets of the British raj. Patel und Baldley were specially loathe to “arm 


Pakistan with the wherewithal to fight India—whether in the Punjab, Sind, 
‘or Bengal. 

Jinnah knew how precarious Pakistan's position, like his own health was, 
and issued a statement to the press on August 24. 1947, urging calm in # 
fuce of the “grave unrest" ereated by the daily news of the “outrages” p 
ppetrated against Muslims in India’s East Punjab. He assured his people th 
Pakistan was doing all in its powor to “give succour and relief to the vie 
tims” and to help evacuate Muslims from terrorized districts and States 

In the last week of August, the Mayor of Karachi and his cou 
presented an “address of welcome” on vellum encased in silver to 
Quaid-Azam, who responded in the old Municipal Corporation Buildin 
avear his birthplace, Jinnah said how proud he was that people in Karach 
“have kept their heads cool and lived amicably” amidst so much “distur 
bance” in other parts of the subcontinent. Bureaucrats, refugees, worl 
merchants and their businesses and capital flowed into Karachi from 
direction, by sea and air as well as along dusty roads. Property val 
soared, goods and services were in such demand that prices skyrocketed, 
For Jnmals hometown, the boom was of magnificent propartions, andl 
as the Punjab withered and writhed in post-partition torment and 
Sind began to blossom with Karacht itself fn the vanguard of growth 
development, Pakistan's entire navy, consisting initially of a single 
and a few minesweepers and smaller eraft, was based at Karachi, for Ch 
tayong, was stil a village lit by kerosene Tanterns, a “port” with dock 
only for two ships at a time, at the landing of the Beitish Ch 
Bengal, the one building as yet eapable of generating its own electricity. 

Even a8 remoteness from the Punjab border ollered Karachi brea 
space in which to prosper, proximity left Lahore a shambles, the target 
cendless streams of destitute refugees, much as Amitsar and Delhi then 
became. The sick and dying brought every need, demand, and phys 
blight with their battered bodies to a eity whose housing shortage had bs 
tuipled by arson and whose water supply: was infested with the worst 
eases of dead and disintegrating corpses thrown into its arteries. Hts 
cious torques and once beautiful Mughal gardens were tuned 
crowded camps for Muslin refugee Mleoing Sikh persevution, Much 
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“everyone's surprise” Jinnah attended a Joint Indo-Pak Defence Council 
meeting chaired in Lahore by Mountbatten at the end of August, His doc- 
tor’s orders and fever notwithstanding, the Quaid-iAzam flew into the 
Punjabi capital to see for himself how much dreadful damage had been 
Alone since his last visit. Governor Sir Francis Mudie, formerly the governor 
of Sind, had been appointed by Jinnah to replace Sir Evan Jenkins on the 
‘eve of independence. Jinnah liked Mudie and lived with him in Lahore, 

Jinnah insisted on dismantling the Panjab Boundary Force that Mount- 
Datten had created a month earlier, which hiad proved virtually useless in, 
the face of the tragic events that ensued, He preferred to have the Muslim 
troops of that 50,000-man unit back inside Pakistan's borders, should they 
be required elsewhere in the near future. Kashmir still hoped to remain 
Independent, its vacillating maharaja playing a waiting game that was to 
prove tragically expensive to his 3 million voiceless subjects, 75 percent of 
‘whom were Muslim. Hyderabed had also refused to join India, and Con- 
‘ess “intelligence” reported early in September that the nizam’s. governs 
tment was trying to purchase “armaments in Czechoslovakia and in general 
to build up its separate sovereignty.”** Whether or not that information was 
accurate, Jinnah hoped to bring the nizam into close alliance with, if not 
actually under the sovereignty of, Pakistan. 

Hyderabad financier and later prime minister, Mir Laik Ali, finah's most 
{intimate disciple in the nizam’s inner circle, recalled: 


(On more than one occasion we discussed the Pakistan Plan . . . and 
what would happen to the rest of the Muslims and the Mustim 
States, particularly the State of Hyderabad, One evening, early in 
September [1947], I received a longedistance call from Karachi... 
the Governor-General. ... He. . told me that the first delega- 
tion of Pakistan to the United Nations would be leaving shortly for 
Lake Success and he had included me. .. . T mildly protested that 
1... was too involved in my affairs and suggested that it would be 
more appropriate if some one from Pakistan takes my place... . 
inet Mr Tron in Karachi, hie at the very start elaborated that 
Pakistan . . . was in urgent need of finances. .. . He was aware of 
ty personal contacts with the financial circles . . im the USA and 
some pats of Europe. , .. He said Pakistan would accept any rea- 
sonable terms and offer “quid pro quo” short of affecting its hard 
camed sovereignty . .. when I returned towards the end of Octo- 
ber 1... managed to journey to Lahore, and saw him ailing in 
bed. The doctors had forbidden visitors but 1 was allowed to meet 
Ini for no more than hall en hour, 1 brielly reported the situation to 
Me. Jinnal,. Pakistan was faced with another serious station 
<< Tndia had eitbhold the ayord share of... Neserve Hank's 
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‘eash balances amounting to some Rs, 55 crore. There was hardly any 
‘money to meet the day-to-day expenses and the position was really 
critical. India . .. believed that this very first blow would finish 
Pakistan. Could Hyderabad state or the Nizam advance adequate 
oan to Pakistan to tide over the crisis? 


««. Never in my life had T seen Mr. Jinnah emotional except on 
that day, He asked me if Thad seen the. . refugees as I drove 
from the airport. . . . I had of course. Tears rolled down his cheeks 
several times as he spoke of the mass human misery. . . . Soon after 
that the Nizam sanctioned a loan of Rs, 29 crore to Pakistan. Mr. 
Jinnah Tost no time in publicly announcing that Pakistan had re- 
ceived a loan of that sum from Hyderabad and . . . had no further 
nancial problems . .. the leaders of India were just wild and 
furious over it. 


Jinnah had also sent Ispahani to the United States as Pakistan's ame 
bbassador and deputy leader of the UN delegation, which future foreign 
‘minister Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan led. Ispabant purchased a build 
{ing in Washington for $150,000 to serve as Pakistay’s “Chancery” and. 
‘wrote Jinnah from New York in mid-September to report having 


met the top exeentives of General Motors Company who have taken 
prompt note of your requirement of a Cadillac super-limousine. . . 
General Motors has assured me that arrangements would be made 
for the delivery of the car at Karachi as soon as possible, and will 
override all other prior bookings... . In rogard to the special aero- 
plane, my friends and 1 have contacted some leading manufactur- 
fers... Thope you are keeping good health. 


‘The super-limousine cost $6,000 and was “cavern green.” A converted B23 
Beechcraft was to cost more than the embassy building, so Jinnah decided. 
on 4 Vickers Amtrong instead the price of which was “not nreasone 
able." 

Jinnah ordered Liaquat to move his cabinet secretariat to Lahore in 
September and joined him there the following month, as relations with 
India deteriorated to the point of virtual “war."* Armed “convoys of 
Muslim refugees Jeaving India could pass through hostile Siklt territory 
only with special instructions from Nehru and official Indian “escorts.” 
Ismay flow to Karachi in mid-September to meet with Jinnah for no lew 
than eleven hours during his two-day visit, reporting hiniself to have been 
“the first guest at Government House since the 15th August,” winning over 
Jinnah enough to be called “a good fellow” by the Quaidt-Azum to bis 
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face But the more disturbing part of Ismay’s report to his chief was that 
“Jinnah was full of wrath against Congress, saying that he could never 
understand these men's hatreds and was now beginning to feel that there 
‘was no alternative but to fight it out.” 

“The Muslim nawab of Junagadh, a small princely state on the coast of 
Kathiawar, acceded to Pakistan that September, though his domain was 
surrounded by India and the vast majority of his state's population was 
Hinds. The apolitical nawab’s shrewd diwan was Sindi landowner Sir 
Shah Nawaz Bhutto (the enterprising father of Pakistan's late prime min- 
ister, Zulf Bhutto), who drafted the documents of accession and personally 
delivered them to Jinnah, Nehra and Patel were outraged when they 
learned of Junagadh’s “treachery” and delayed martial invasion only til 
November, driving Muslim courtiers like the Bhuttos to sail from Veraval 
port to Karachi, with their treasure and talents placed at Pakistan's service. 

Before the end of September, Jinnah appealed directly to his Common- 
wealth colleagues for help in Pakistan's tragic disputes with its closest 
neighbor, The flood of refugees continued to deluge the Punjab, and each 
now arrival brought blood-curdling tales of tragedy that fred the hatred 
‘of Muslims throughout the Northwest, leading many to ery out for revenge 
against the “infidel,” igniting passions with pain, stimulating pressures for 
retaliation, and drowning caution in an ocean of bitter fury. Sir Archibald 
‘Carter, permanent undersecretary of the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
visited Karachi at this time, and London became more conscious of the 
turgeney of Pakistan’s plight and the potential imminence of Indo-Pak war. 
Liaquat flew to Delhi and remained for several nights as Mountbatten's 
guest in the government house, portentously warning Ismay before he flew 
back to Lahore, “Let India go ahead and commit an act of war, and see 
‘what happens." Ismay understood Liaquat's thinly-veiled threat as ap- 
parently aimed at Kashmir. Mountbatten's chief-of-stalf returned to London 
in early October, putting up overnight again with Jinnah in Karachi, on 
October 2, Gandhi's seventy-cighth birthday, 

“The procrastinating maharaja of Kashmir, Sir Hari Singh, signed a 
“standstill agreement” with Pakistan that permitted petrol supplies and 
‘thee vital needs of that northemmost state of South Asia to continue flow- 
{ng over the Pakistan roads that served a its major highways to the world. 
Hari Singh knew that time was running out, Muslim peasants in Kashmir's 
southern province of Poonch were the first to revolt, That September and 
‘early October, neighboring, Pakistani Muslims crossed the Poonch border 
to help their comeligionists fight against the maharaja’s forces vent to. put 
down the revolt, By midhOctoler Pakistan stopped all shipments of vital 
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supplies to Kashmir, New Delhi then “decided to step into the breach and. 
‘ny to send such things as salt, kerosene and sugu” to “blockaded” Srina- 
gan 

On October £3, British trucks and jeeps of the Pakistan army loaded 
with some 5,000 armed Pathan Afridi, Waziri, and Mahsud tribesmen of 
the North-West Frontier crossed the Kashmir border and headed east 
along the Muzaffarabad-Baramola road that led to Srinagar itself, That “in: 
vasion” of Kashmir from Pakistan would long be called by Pakistan a 
purely “volunteer” action undertaken “spontancously” by irate “tribals” 
rushing to the aid of oppressed Muslim brothers. But the trucks, petrol, a 
drivers were hardly standard tribal equipment, and British officers as well 
as Pakistant officials all along the northern Pakistan route they traversed 
knew and supported, even if they did not actually organize or inst 
that violent October operation by which Pakistan seems to haye hoped 
trigger the integration of Kashmir into the nation, whose acrostie na 
gave its “K" central prominence. Reports of the raiders burning and sei 
Muzaffarabad reached New Delhi unofficially on the night of October 
and the next moraing, Pakistan army headquarters offically informed 
Delhi's sister-dominion command that “tribal volunteers” had “ent 
Kashmir, “Their advance guard . . . only 35 to 40 miles from Srinagar’ 
Mountbatten summoned an emergency meeting of the Indian Def 
Committee that Suturday morning, and they agreed to assemble all 
‘arms and aircraft they could find for possible limediate despatch to Si 
gar. V. P. Menon was sent flying over Himalayan heights to see if he 
convince Hari Singh to sign an accession agecement at this point. 
returned early Sunday morning, October 26, to report to Mount 
Nehru, and Patel that the maharaja “had gone to pieces completely” 
ould “come to no decision.” His state's prime minister, M. C. Mi 
(later chief justice of India), however, proved “receptive” to Menon's 
sion and returned with him to New Delhi, where he met with Nehru 
Patel. 

“I requested immediate suilitary aid on any terms,” Mahajan 
‘urging Nehru to “Give us the military force we need. Take the accession 
and give whatever power you desire to the popular party. The army nu 
fly to save Srinagar this evening or else I will go to Lahore und 
terms with Mr. Jinnah."*" Mahajan reported that Nehru "became upset 
and “angry” at the mention of Jinnah's name and ordered him “away,” 
Patel detained him, whispering “OF course, Mahajan, you ae not going, 
Pakistan.” Then Sheikh Abdullah, who appears to have been "li 
from an adjoining bedroom in Nehruty Delhi house, sent av a “message” 
second Mahajan’s adver, whieh instantly changed Nehen's“athitude,* 
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‘The next morning the defence council met and decided to airlift the 
Fins Sikh Battalion from New Delhi to Srinagar, “In the early hours of the 
morning of the 27th,” Mahajan wrote, “I could hear the noise of the planes 
fying over Sardar Baldev Singh's house {where Mahajan spent the night] 
and carrying the military personnel to Srinagar. At about 9 am. I got a 
message from . . . Srinagar that troops had landed there and had gone 
{nto action. On receipt of this message, I flew to Jamu with Mr. V. P, 
Menon. .... Mr. Menon and myself met His Highness [Hari Singh had 
driven down from Srinagar the previous night to his Winter capital] at the 
palace. .. . After some discussion, formal documents were signed which 
Mr. Menon took back to New Delhi, . . stayed at Jumma, ‘This was a 
narrow shave.” 

Mahajan's autobiographical account of this most important sequence of 
events is at critical variance with previous reports published by V. P. 
‘Menon and others close to Nehru and Patel and associated with the Gov- 
cemment of Tndia at the time. Menon insists that Kashinir's “instrument of 
secession” was signed and delivered to New Delhi before any Indian troops 
‘were flown into action fn Srlaagur;* Mahajan reports the reverse, The 
suctual sequence is of more than academte interest, since Tndia's claim to 
Kashmir was, in legal terms, based on having secured « legitimate insteu- 
‘ment of accession prior to airlifting any troops into the Vale. Mountbatten, 
of course, understood that “the risk of Pakistan also sending troops would 
be considerable.” and if that occurred then two Commonwealth armies, 
each trained and led by British commanding officers, would have had for 
the first time in history to face one another on the field of battle. Tt would 
have been so ignominious, so utterly intolerable a conclusion to his “last 
Chukka. in Tndia,"® that Mountbatten had to move heaven and earth to 
void so tragic a denouement. He had, in fact, assembled over a hundred 
transport planes, civil as well as military, at Delhi's aisport with less than a 
dday’s notice, and packed India’s best Sikh rogiment inside those planes, 
fucled up and kept ready to take off before dawn on October 27, All that 
hie lacked was the signed accession, which would, he rightly reported to his 
royal cousin, “fully regularise the position, and reduce the risk of an armed 
clash with Pakistan forces to the minimum, T shall relate a little further on 
hhow lucky it was that this accession was accepted."*” The crisis situation 
Mountbatten faced during that last terrible week in October obviously did 
‘hot permit the husury of olding a plebiseite or referendum, ‘The tribals 
‘were burning looting, raping, shooting, and within a day’s march of Srina- 
ar-where hundreds of thousands of people were virtually unprotected or, 
is Mountbatten quite accurately put i, “tine did not, of course, permit 
the will of the people boing ascertained firs,” prior to lifting those guard. 
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ian troops over the Himalayan wall that separated Delhi from Srinagar. By 
the same token, them, should time permit the indecision of an autocratic 
rmaharaja who had “gone to pieces,” fled Srinagar, and abandoned his own 
subjects toa fate worse than death, to stand in the way oftheir salvation? 
“Even after this decision had been reached Lord Mounthatten and the 
three British Chiefs of Staff of the Indian Army, Navy and Air Force: 
pointed out the risks involved in the operation,” V. P. Menon reported. 


“But Nehru asserted that the only alternative to sending troops would be 


to allow massacre in Srinagar, which would be followed by & major com: 
‘munal holocaust in India. Moreover, the British residents in Srinagar would 
certainly be murdered by the raiders, since neither the Pakistan Com 
mander-in-Chief nor the Supreme Commander was in a position to s 
‘guard thelr lives”"* What eso could Lord Mountbatten possibly have 
{nthe face of such dire warnings, threats, and advice? To hesitate for 

‘an hour might have proved fatal to so precarious an operation, 

On October 27, a¥ soon as Governor-General Jinnah learned of Ind 
airlift to Srinagar, he ordered his “acting” British commander-in-chiel 
(General Messervy was on leave), General Sir Douglas Gracey, to “move 
two brigades of the Pak army into Kashmir . . one from Rawalpindi 
another from Sialkot. The Sialkot arty was to snarch to Jammu, take 
city and make the Maharaja a prisoner. The Rawalpindi column was to ad 
vance to Srinagar and capture the city." Such strategic action could 
secured Kashmir for Pakistan while saving Srinagar from “tribal anarchy 
General Gracey refused, however, to accept those orders from his goye 
‘emor-general, informing Jinnah that “he was not prepared to issue inst 
tions which would inevitably lead to armed conflict between the 
Dominions and the withdrawal of British Officers, without the approval 
the Supreme Commander” (Field Marshal Auchinleck] 

Having just flown in from Karachi, Jinnah was in Lahore at this 
and stayed with Mudie, who was “most aggressive and abusive” to Gracey 
over the phone, wanting to know “Why the hell Gracey was not 
‘out Mr. Jinnab’s orders. What had it got to do with the Supreme 
‘ander? What did it matter if the British Officers were withdrawn? Cou 
hhe not send the troops on without British Officers? Mr. Jinnah insisted ot 
the orders being issued at once.” Gracey informed Auchinleck the mext day 
that he thought "Mudie had been. drinking,” and Mounthatten added 
his report of this unpleasant incident to the King, that Sir Francis 
apparently “lived up to his reputation.” General Gracey informed 
Marshal Auchinleck from Rawalpindi by phone at 1:00 A.x% on Octo 
27-28 that he hud “received orders from Jinnah which H obeyed 
fontall (sie “Stand Down’ order," Auchinleck wired his cblefs of stall 


after finishing their food, accompanied the Quakd)-Azam to hix soo 
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London on October 28. A “stand down” order meant the automatic with- 
drawal of all British officers from a dominion army. 

‘The “Auk” lew into Lahore from Delhi that fateful morning of October 
28.and was met at the airport by Gracey, who stated that the orders Gracey 
hhad not obeyed were nonetheless issued to Pakistani troops “to seize 
Baramula and Srinagar also Banibal Pass and to send troops into Mirpur 
district of Jammu." ‘The supreme commander and General Gracey went 
to confront Jinnah immediately to explain the “situation visd-viy British 
officers very clearly,” Auchinleck reported to London, “Gracey also empha- 
sized military weakness of Fakistan while I pointed out incalculable conse- 
‘quences of military violation of what now is territory of Indian Union in 
consequence of Kashmir’s sudden accession.” “His approach to Jinnah,” 
Mountbatten reported of Auchinleck’s crucial confrontation in Lahore, 
“was based on the fact that India’s acceptance of the accession of Kashmir 
‘was just as legally proper and correct as Pakistan's acceptance of Junt- 
gadh’s accession; that India had a perfect right to send troops to the State 
{in response to the Maharajah’s request; and on the extreme weakness of 
the Pakistan Army, and its virtual uselessness without British Officers." 
Jinnah “withdrew orders,” Auchinleck was able to report at the end of his 
longest day in India’s service. 

Mountbatten and Ismay flew to Lahore without Nehmi on November 1, 
1947, and mot with Liaquat, who was quite sick with an uleer that mom- 
ing in his bedroom. 


He wa tng up wth «ru rounds hes Lok very 
T began by giving Liaquat a copy of a statement which had been 
signed hs ies deen ove comtcincie chal 3 timid 
dispel the impression, in the minds of the Pakistan Government, that 
Tndia had planned the sending of military assstanc to Kashmit bo- 
fore the tribal invasion began... . 1 then went on to explain .. 
the whole postion of Junagadh... and of Kashroi, ai I save it I 
‘wed the same arguments as I later expanded to Jinnah whom I saw 
in the afternoon, The burden of Liaquat’s reply was that the Maba- 
Hei Gaeta nti atascta- pio, eliddioc- by. aliowiig 16 
Hindus, aad in particular his State forces, to massacre Muslims par 
ticularly tn, and. across the border of, Jem. ... Linguat ap- 
peared to be very depressed and almost disinclined to make ary 
farther effort to avoid war, say and T did our best to cheer bien 
up. be, bade usa very friendly au rovoirs® 


Mountbatten and Isuay went off dirgetly to tuch with Jinnah, and 
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‘and had 8% hours of the most arduous and concentrated conversa- 
‘ion, of which Kashmir formed the main theme. . . . I handed to 
Jinnah a further copy of the Chiefs of Staif statement of events . . . 
hhe expressed surprise at the remarkable speed at which we had been 
able to organize sending troops into the Srinagar plain. . . . Jin- 
nnah’s principal complaint was that the Government of India had 
failed to give timely information to the Government of Pakistan. 
about the action they proposed to take in Kashmir, { pointed out, in 
reply, that Nehru had telegraphed to Linguat Ali Khan on the 26th, 
immediately the decision to send in troops had been taken... . 
Ismay agreed that the Government of Pakistan should have had the 
earliest possible notification. . . . To the best of his recollection, 
Nebru had told him on the 28th that he had kept Linquat Ali Khan 
in touch with what was happening, . . . If this had not been done, 
the aversight must have been due to the pressure of events, and not 
‘because the Government of India had anything to hide. 

Jinnah looked up his files and said that the telegram had arrived: 
after the troops had landed, and that it did not contain any form of 
‘an. appeal for co-operation between the two Dominions im this mate 
ter; it merely informed him of the accession and the landing of 
twoops, Continuing, he said that the aceession was not a bona fide 
ine since it rested on “fraud and violence” and would never be ac- 
cepted by Pakistan, 1 asked him to explain why he used the tenn 
“fraud,” since the Maharajah was fully entitled in accordance with, 
Pakistan's own official statement about Junagadh . . . to make such 
accession, It was therefore perfectly legal and valid. Jinnah said that 
this accession was the end of a long intrigue and that it had been 
Drought about by violence. I countered this by saying that T entirely 
agreed that the accession had heen brought about by violence; T 
knew the Maharajah was most anxious to remain independent, and 
nothing but the terror of violence conld have made him accede to 
either Dominion; .. . the violence bad come from tribes for whom 
Pakistan was responsible, . .. Jinnah repeatedly made it clear that 
in his opinion it was India who had committed this violence by 
sending her troops into Srinagar; T countered as often with the 
above argument, thereby greatly enraging Jinnah at my apparent 
denseness.* 


Jinnah told Mountbatten and Ismay that he had “lost interest in what the 
world thought of him since the British Commonwealth had let him dawn 
‘when he asked thern to come to the reseue of Pakistan.” “At the end J 
‘became extremely pessimistic and said it was quite clear that the Dor 

fon of India was out to throttle and choke the Dominion af Pakistam 
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birth, and that sf they continued with their oppression there would be 
nothing for it but to face the cons = he was not afraid; for the 
situation was already so bad that there was litle that could happen to 
make it worse. . . . Ismay tried to cheer him up out of his depression but 
| fear was not very successful. . .. We parted on good terms." 

‘A mood of lonely resignation and fatalism shrouded Jinnah throughout 
the rest of that last bitter year of his life, His hopes of breathing the cool, 
healthful air of Srinagar faded with each passing day of prolonged fighting 
5 more and stronger Indian forces kept flying in to push back the tribals 
and regular Pak “volunteers” who managed, without British support, to 
hold a line east of Muzaffarabad but would never reach the coveted Vale. 
Dark “forces,” both inside and out of Pakistan, were “after” him, seeking to 
souff out his own feeble life and to choke his political offspring, Only a 
week earlier, on the eve of his leaving Karachi, “an apparent attempt on 
Jinnab’s life” had been made by “Two men with the lower parts of their 
faces masked and wearing moon and crescent hats,” who rushed the guard 
at the government house, whipped out “revolvers,” and wounded one 
police officer before they conld be frightened off by his “whistle” Were 
they Khaksars? Or were they a different, still more fanatical, sect of ortho- 
ox Muslims who considered him the “enemy?” While Liaquat nursed his 
bleeding ker, and Mudie drawned both his sorrows and the Punjab’s 
with whiskey and water, Jinnah, longer and longer through every night, 
racked his body with coughing and dislodged more blood from his scarred 
and tired hongs. 

“That freedom can never be attained by a nation without suffering and 
sacrifice, has been amply borne out by the recent tragic happenings in this 
sub-continent,” Jinnah told a mass rally of his compatriots from the plat- 
form of Labore's University stadium on October 30. 


‘We are in the midst of unparalleled difficulties and untold suffer- 
ings, we have been through dark days of apprehension and an- 
guish. . .. The systematic massacre of defenceless and innocent 
people puts to shame even the most heinous atrocities committed by 
the worst tyrants known to history. We have been the victims of 
deeply-laid and well-planned conspiracy executed with utter disre- 
‘gard of the elementary principles of honesty, chivalry and honour. 
We thank Providence for giving us courage and faith to fight these 
forces of evil. . . . Do not be afraid of death, Our religion teaches 
Us to be always prepared for death, We should face it bravely to 
save the honour of Pakistan and Isla, There is no better salvation 
fora Muslim than the death of « martyr For a rightoons ouune,** 
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“It. was in this speech that I fist heard him speak of death,” Fatima re- 
called, “The sufferings of the refugees affected him deeply and he went to 
bbed again, exhausted and feverish. Bot files kept pouring in, ministers end. 
secretaries came to seck his instructions, so peace and rest were impos: 
sible,” 


23 


Ziarat 
(1948) 


‘The “all India” Muslim League council met for the last time in Karachi on 
December 14-15, 1947. Some 300 members, 160 from India, assembled in 
the capital of Pakistan and yoted to do to the Muslim League what that 
party had been so instrumental in accomplishing throughout British India~ 
splitting it into “independent and separate” Pakistan and Tndia parties, 
Jinnah left his sick bed to preside aver this final session of his party's coun- 
‘ih; he addressed them in English, and his speech was later translated into 
Urdu-Palistan's national Janguage—by Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, the min- 
Ister of communications. “As you know, the Muslim League has achieved 
tnd established Pakistan,” Quaidi-Avam told them. “The Muslims were a 
‘rowd, they were demoralized, and they had to suffer economically. We 
have achieved Pakistan, not for the League, not for any of out colleagues, 
bout for the masses."* 

Not everyone was satisfied, however, Maulana Jamal Mian angrily rose 
Jo protest that “Pakistan could hardly take pride in calling itself a Muslim 
State? He found many unlslamic things in the State from top to bot- 
fom. . . . The behaviour of the Minister is not like that of Muslims. The 
oor cannot enter the houses of the Ministers; the needy and the lowly 
‘oannot see them. Only the courtiers can enter, those who possess large 
Inungalows can enter. The name of Islam has been disgraced enough.” “We 
ee only a four-month-old child,” Jinnah responded, feeling not much 
stronger himself. “You know somebody would like to overthrow ns. I know 
‘you would say we have not done such and such a thing, but we are only 
fone months old.” 

In addition to resolving to divide ityelf and electing, Liaquat All Khan 
“eonvenor™ of the Pakistin Muslim League, the Council placed on record 
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its deep sense of sorrow and its feelings of horror at the widespread 
‘acts of organized violence and barbarity which have taken place, re- 
sulting in the loss of hundreds of thousands of innocent lives, colos- 
sal destruction of property, wanton outrages against women, and 
‘mass migration of populations, whereby millions of human beings 
hhave been uprooted from their hearths and homes and reduced to 
utter destitution. 


‘The Council also views with grave concern the rising tide of com- 
‘munal antagonism against the Muslim minority in the Indian Union 
where, in spite of the repeated declarations by the Congress that 
tinorities will be dealt with justly and fairly... Muslim life and 
Property contime to be insceure” 


Liaquat flow to Delhi for a meeting of the Joint Defence Council 
December 22, at which time Nehru handed him a lettor charging that 
tribal “raiders” of Kashmir “have free transit through Pakistan. 

and other supplies are also secured from Pakistan; indeed, we have 
able reports that the raiders get their rations from military messes 
Pakistan."* The government of fudia demanded an end to all such 
access, supplies, and training. Liaquat promised to reply; and on 

ber 31, when Nehru had as yet received no official response from Paki 
India submitted its formal complaint to the UN Security Council, an a 
urged by Mountbatten but one which Nebra and his eabinet would 
regret having initiated, India's complaint requested the seeurity coancil 
“call upon Pakistan to put an end immediately” to all “assistance” 
providing frontier tribal invaders of Kashi, “a State which has 

to the Dominion of India and is part of India,” or “the Government 
India may be compelled in self-defence, to enter Pakistan territory, 
order to take military action against the invaders.“* 

Pakistan replied to India's complaint on January 15, 1948, and in 
sound legal fashion, Prime Minister Liaquat Alt Khan cross-complainy 
Liaquat’s fist brief argued: “the Pakistan Government emphatically 
that they are giving aid and assistance to the so-called invaders o 
committed any act of aggression against India”* And “Pakistan's Cor 
Against India.” filed the same day in the security counetl, and an 
Jonger document called “Particulars of Pakistan's Case” sexved to place! 
number of broader ismes and problems still festering between the 
born neighbors on the Council's agenda. 


an extensive campaign of “genocide” directed against the Muss 
‘i population of East Panel Deli, Ajme « (ee) wat under 
tiken 


¥y the non-Muslias Hulers, people, officials, police and armed 


loath, persuaclin India’s cabinet 10 pay its debt of 55 crores of rupees to 
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forces of the States concerned and the Union of India . . , still in 
progress .... large numbers of Muslims—running into hundreds of 
wve heen ruthlessly massacred, vastly larger numbers 
maimed, wounded and injured and over five million . . . driven 
from their homes. . . . Brutal and unmentionable crimes have been 
committed against women and children. Property worth thousunds 
cof millions of rupees has been destroyed* 
‘Concluding its cross-complaint, Pakistan asked the security council to call 
‘upon India to “desist from acts of aggression against Pakistan” and to ap- 
point commission or commissions of the UN to investigate all of its 
“charges” and to urrange for “cessation of fighting in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir” and elsewhere in the subcontinent, A bill of “particulars” 
added documentation to support these various charges, 

Jinnah had no strength to ly to New York for the UN debate on India 
‘and Pakistan, but foreign minister Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan per 
formed brilliantly as Pakistan's advocate before the security council he 
was judicious, articulate, and often eloquent in presenting his ase while 
refuting India’s charges. ‘The security council appointed its commision, 
{initially of three and later five members, who managed to effect a ceaso- 
fire by year’s end; but it never won agreement to withdrawal of all the 
‘martial forces that kept pouring into that war-tom State, and it could 
over inaugurate a State-wide plebiscite, 

“The first World War of 1914-18 was fought to end wan" Jinnah re- 
called on Jamvary 23, 1948, launching the ILMLPS. Dilawar ("Sword"), 
Pakistan's fist modern destroy 


This led to the birth of the League of Nations and the idea of col- 
lective security, but the League of Nations proved only a pious 
hope. . . . The destruction caused by the frst world war pales into 
{insignificance as compared to the devastation and havoc resulting 
from the last world war and now with the discovery of the Atom 
Bomb, one shudders to think of the pattem of future wars... . 
Pakistan must be prepared for all eventualities and dangers. The 
‘weak and the defenceless, in this imperfect world, invite aggression 
from others. . . . Pakistan is still in its infancy and so is its Navy. 

Bat this infant means to grow up and God willing will grow up 
much sooner than many people think. . . . You will have to make 
up for the smallness of your size by your courage and selfless devo- 
tion to duty for it is not life that matters but the courage fortitude 
and determination you bring to it 


A few days earlier, Mahatma Gandhi won the last of his fasts-unto- 
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Fakistan, helping to put an end to the slaughter and looting of Muslims in 
and around Delhi, which had become so tragic a scandal. Angry Sikhs and 
militant Hindus marched round Birla House with black flags, shoutis 
“Let Gandhi diel,” calling him “Mohammad Gandhi,” since he so often 
advocated Pakistan's cause at prayer meetings and read from the Quran, 
And on January 20, a bomb exploded in Birla House compound, bi 
Gandhi hia already finished his prayer meeting. 

‘Ten days later, his assassin did not miss. At his last prayer meeting 
January 29, Gandhi said: 


If man was in distress, the key to bis happiness lay in labour. Cod 
did not create man to eat, drink and make merry. . . . Millionaires 
‘who ate without work were parasites. Even they should eat by the 
sweat of their brow or should go without food. The only permissible 
exception was the disabled, . . . Gandhijt then spoke about peas: 
ants, If e had his say, our Governor-General and our Premier would 
be drawn from the kisany [peasants]. ... As real producers of 
‘wealth, they were verily the masters while we have enslaved them. 

+ Te was true, we were all labourers. In hovest labour lay our sal- 
vation and the satisfnction of all vital needs.® 


‘The next evening, before ho could reach his prayer platform, Mahl 
Gandhi was shot to death by a hate-crazed Hindu Brahman named 
thuram Godse, 

“He was one of the greatest men produced by the Hindu comm 
‘wrote Jinnah, in his brief message of condolence. How ironic it must 
seemed to him that an orthodox Hindu should have killed his most 
transigent opponent, believing the Mahatma an “Agent of Pakistan” 
4 “Muslim-lover.” Norbert Bogdan, a vice-president of Schroeders 
ing Group in New York, met with Jinnah in Karachi just a few days 
‘Gandhi's assassination and reported that “Jinnah” . . . spoke of Gandhi 
‘much more generous terms than he saw fit to use in his message, ad 
edging . .. how great was the loss for the Moslems. Jinnah 
that . . . the real trouble was with the extremist groups, and he had 
favourably impressed by the Indian Government’ firm handling of 
following on Gandhi's assassination.” New Delhi outlawed the 
Seayam Seva Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha, putting many of their lea 
under immediate “preventive detention” arvest, 

Mir Laik AH now became premier of Hyderabad, and India’s 
‘ment was most unsettled by news of the nizam's 2verore loan to Pakist 
Because of that loan, of course, Pakistan remained solvent, and ite 
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Chulam Mohammed on February 28. Defence expenditure was projected 
to be no less than £27.8 million out of the total estimated expenditure of 
only £394 million. Revenues were so meager moreover, that a deficit of 
£25, million was expected." Similarly, the government of India allocated 
‘over 50 percent ofits total budget to arms and projected a deficit of some 
£20 million, Pakistan did its best to encourage imports from the sterling 
bloc and the United States, but because of its minimal industrial develop- 
‘ment, the continuing influx of refugees, and poor agricultural output in 
1948, revenues fell below anticipated totals with its deficits soaring higher. 
Ispaliani appealed urgently for US. support, private as well as public. 
General Motors “are interested in installing plants in Pakistan,” Ambassa- 
dor Ispahani reported to his great leader that March, but “threatening war 
clouds" over Kashmir kept “holding them back” The World Bank and 
Export Bank were less worried about international instability but required 
[proper surveys and reports by “first-class concerns” of carefully worked out 
“schemes regularly broken down to the minutest items of expenditure and 
income” before doling out any loans, Pakistan was as yet unprepared to 
present such detailed proposals, 

Jinnah himself had no energy left to work on such matters, He could 
‘not even answer Ispahanfs letters anymore, An old Parsi friend from Bom- 
bay visited him in Karachi at this time and found him “dozing” in his 
garden at the government house. When Jinnah finally woke up, he whis- 
pered, “I am so tired, Jamshed, so tired.” At seventy-two he had not only 
‘won his greatest suit but had outlived his foremost rival, It was high time 
for him to rest, was it not? 

Nonetheless, his government insisted that he fly to Dacca that March 
to address the majority of Pakistan's popolation from their own “group” 
soil. He had not even gone to the East, or set foot in Dacca, the second 
“capital” of his nation. Great leader that he was, Jinnah answered the call 
of his cabinet and addressed a crowd estimated to be over 300,000 in 
Dacea’s maidan on March 21, 1948, That was his last major public address; 
ironically, he delivered it in English, though he spoke to a Bengali-lan- 
guage audience and informed them “in the clearest language” that “the 
State Language of Pakistan is going to be URDU and no other language.” 
This was, of course, the most volatile, divisive issue in Pakistani politics, 


‘Any ane who tries to mislead you is really the enemy of Pakistan, 
Without one State Language, no Nation can remain tied up solidly 
together and function. Look ut the history of other countries. There- 
fore, s0 far as the State Language is concerned, Pakistan's language 
shall be URDU, . .. [tell you once wigin, do not full into the trap 
of those who re the enemies of Pakistan, Unfortunately you have 
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fifthcolumnists and T am sorry to say they are Muslime—who are 
financed by outsiders... you must have patience. With your help 
and with your support we will make Pakistan a mighty State... 
‘No amount of trouble, no amount of hard work or sacrifice is too 
‘much or to be shirked, . . . I wish you God speed."* 

He did not live to return, however, or to soe East Pakistan metamorphosed 
through fire into the separate nation of Bangladesh, where Bengali would 
‘become and remain the sole official Ianguage, 

‘The Frontier grew more restive as well. Fathans continued talking, 
about & state of their own, “Pashtunistan,” and even the Baluchis kept 
‘murmuring about a “Greater Baluchistan.” So in April Jinnah was fown to 
Peshawar where he had to speak at Islamia College, and to air force cadets 
at Risalpar, and to the civil officers at the governinent house, and then at 
‘an operair meeting in Peshawar, where “He was drenched to the bone,” 
Fatima recalled, “That night it was obvious that le had caught « chil, but 
he refused to send for a doctor. ‘t's nothing." he said to me, just a cold? 
‘This cold was the beginning of the end. In Karachi, his cough continued, 
tnd only when I forced doctor oa him did we learn that he had bron. 
chitis. .."" Jinnah knew it was much worse than either a cold or bron 
chitis but did not wish to ularm Fatima more than was absolutely neces 
sary, He understood too well by then that there was no cure for his 
sickness, no simple patent medicine to tako his pain away or make the 
coughing stop. 

Jinnab’s selations with his closest colleagues deteriorated rapidly ia the 
final months of his life. As he grew weaker and dally more conscious of 
the imminence of death, he was less patient with inefficiency and ineptie 
tude, more easily angered by the usual excuses for not getting anything 
done. Before dying, he naturally wanted to see significant progress in his 
struggling infant land, In mid-April at a “private and exclusive inch” 
the nawab of Bahawalpur's House, Jinnah called Liaquat “medioore" 
luncheon conversation with M. A. Khubro, the then chief minister of 
Relations between the governor-general and his prime minister 
hardly have been less than strained pethaps in that era of unrelieyed 
tional calamity and stress, nancial stringency, and virtual war, Liaqual 
reportedly wrote Jinnah in January and offered to “resign” as prime mi 
ister after learning from his begum of Jinnah’s angrily and opcaly ex 
pressed dissatisfaction with his work. Jinnah expressed equal frustration 
and disgust at the way the nawab of Mamdot, then chief minister of the 
Punjab, “was uninterested in the fate of the refugees.” He called M 
‘and Governor Mudie to Karachi in May and told Mamdot, who had 
‘his right any in winning the Punjel for the League, that "he was useless 
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a Prime Minister, which,” Mudie reported, "was ouly too true. He [Jim 
ash], therefore, nominated Mian Mumtaz Daultana” to take control of the 
Punjab ministry, but Daultana “refused, protesting that he had complete 
confidence in Mamdot,... 1 [Mudie] knew and he [Daultana] knew 
that if he did become Prime Minister Mamdot would just about eut his 
throat. Jinnah was very angry and the meeting was adjourned. .. . Jin 
aah . . . zounded on me. . . . ‘Your policy is weak. You've lost your nerve. 
asked what his orders for me were. He said ‘None’ I then asked what his 
advice to me would be as a friend, He replied ‘Wash your hands of them, 
as Lam going to do”. . . It was clear . . . that Jinnah was far from well, 
Indeed he had to lie down immediately after our meeting." 

In June, Jinnah and Fatima flew to Quetta, where he could breathe the 
ool bracing air of Baluchistan mountain country. “Within a few days of 
our arrival . . . he was able to sleep and eat well; the coughing subsided 
and his temperature came down to normal,” Fatima recalled, “For the frst 
time in many years he seemed relaxed.” On June 14, Jinnah addressed the 
officers of Quetta’s Staff College, reflecting perhaps his own deepest ani 
«ties about the growing strain in bis relations with the eabinet and other 
official colleagues. 


You, along with other Forces of Pakistan, aro the custodians of the 
Ife, property and honour of the people of Pakistan. The Defence 
Feces ar the sos vl of all Pusan Servos and corserpond- 
Jgly a very heavy responsibility and burden lies on your shoul 
ders. .. . Lwant you to remember and if you have time enough you 
should study the Government of India Act, as adapted for use in 
Pakistan, which is our present Constitution, that the executive au 
thority flows from the Head of the Goverament of Pakistan, who is 
the Governor-General, and, therefore, any command or orders that 
‘may come to you cannot come without the sanction of the Executive 
Head 
‘The nest day he told the Quetta municipality, which presented him 
with a handsome Relief Fund purse, that “luckily Baluchistan was spared 
the tragedy which the Punjab went throngh on the establishment of Paki- 
lan. . . . Quetta may be as great a civil station as a cantonment, . . , For 
«large part of Western Pakistan it will be the natural summer resort. . . 
1W naturally pains me to find the curse of provincialism holding sway over 
‘uy section of Pakistanis, Pakistan must be rid of this evi. I is a relic of 
the old administration . . . British control, . ...We are now all Paki- 
tanis-not Balichis, Pathans, Sindhis, Bengalis, Punjabis aud soon . 
and we should be proud to be knowa as Pakistanis and nothing els.”* 
Fatima tried to “talk his out of agreeing to fly back to Karachi to 
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speak at the opening ceremony of the State Bank of Pakistan on July 1, 


1948, but Jinnah insisted on going. The fight so “exhausted him” that 
could hardly get out of bed” to deliver the speech that was written 
hhim, As Fatima noted: “Those who saw and heard him must have 

that he was not in good health; his voice was scarcely audible and 
paused and coughed his way through his speech. When we returned 

he collapsed into bed with his shoes on.”* He had earlier accepted 
invitation from the Canadian comunissioner of trade to attend a recep 
that evening to celebrate the eighty-fist anniversary of the dominion; 
‘was to be the lat social function Jinnah would ever attend. 

On July 6, Jinnah and his sister flew back to Quetta, but he cont 
to nin “a slight fever,” so the doctors advised moving him to even 
rarefied an atmosphere. Ziarat, a lonely Baluchi hill station forty miles 
several thousand fect above Quetta, boasted a residency bungalow 
by the British. That hill station was perched like an eagle at the top of 
timber line, It was Jinnah’s last retreat in the search of air pure enough 
save his dying lungs, “A cluster of fruit trees and beds of flowers add to 
beauty of the place,” Fatima recalled, noting, how her brother, whose 
dition was deteriorating,” liked “its quiet charm.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Ilahi Bakhsh of the Indian Medical Service was 
ting out on {his} lawn” in Lahore after dinner on July 21, when Mi 
mad! Al, the secretary general to the government of Pakistan, phoned. 
Karachi ordering him to fly “immediately” to Quetta, Dr. Bakhsh was 
at the airport there on Friday afternoon by Major General M. A. Khar 
Colonel K. Jilani, who drove with him in the governor-general’s car 
Zinent, "Nobody know what he was sufering from,” reealled Bakhsh, “ 
T could gather was that he abhorred injections and patent medicines 
preferred to be addressed as Si’ and not as “Your Excellency.’ 

Fatima brought him to his great leader's bedroom the next morning. 


I found the Quaid-/Azam lying in bedl facing the door. He looked. 
shockingly thin and weak and had an ashen grey complexion . . 
his appearance that frightened ine. He must have guessed. 
‘what was in my mind, for he diverted my attention by motioning me 
toa chair and enquiring if I had a pleasant journey. Isat down and 
asked for a detailed account of his present and previous illnesses, 
=< “There is nothing much wrong with me,” he told me, “eacept 
that I have got stomach trouble and exhaustion due to overwork and. 
worry. For forty years I have worked for M4 hours a day, never 
knowing what disease was, However, for the last few years T have: 
been having annual attacks of fever and cough, My doctors in Bom> 
bay regarded there ws attacks of bronchitis, and with the use treats 
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‘ment and rest in bed, I generally recovered within a week or so. For 
the last year or two, however, they have increased both in frequency 
and severity and are much more exhausting.” While 1 was listening 
to him I found him losing breath after every sentence and some- 
times pausing in the middle. His mouth was dry and he moistened 
his lips many times while talking. The voice lacked tone and was 
++, almost inaudible. He had a couple of fits of coughing . . . 
which left him exhausted. .. . After a short pause during which he 
closed his eyes and looked more dead than alive, he continued, 
“About three weeks ago I caught a chill and developed fever and a 
cough for which the Civil Surgeon of Quetta prescribed penicillin 
lozenges. I have been taking these since; my eold is better, the fever 
4s ess, but I feel very weak. I don't think there is anything organ 
cally wrong with me... if my stomach can be put right I will xe 
cover soon. Many years ago I had a rather bad stomach trouble for 
‘which T consulted two or three London specialists, but they failed 
to diagnose my illness, and one of them even advised operation, 

I didn't submit to the operations and on the advice of another Lon- 
don doctor went to Germany and consulted a famous doctor. He 
told me that I had no organic trouble and only needed rest and a 
regulation of diet. I stayed in his clinic for a few weeks and recov- 
cred completely, In 1954 I was diagnosed by the Bombay doctors to 
be suffering from heart disease, but a heart specialist in Germany 
assured mo that my heart was perfectly normal.” 


‘The doctor asked the governor-general to remove his silk pyjama top 80 
that he could listen to his heart; “I observed with distress that he was 
much thinner than he appeared with clothes on and could not make out 
how he had managed to survive and work in such an advanced stage of 
emaciation, . I had seen equally severe cases among the prisoners of 
war at Singapore. . .. The physical examination . . . dimmed my hopes, 
although T did not reveal my fears to the patient... . L expressed a desire 
to have him investigated further before I could give my final diagnosis, but 
hinted that the root cause of the trouble appeared ta me to be lung disease 
sand not his stomach, The Quaidé-Azam still believed, however, that his 
primary trouble was the stomach, and urged me to pay more attention to 
it. . 2% Bash did not ignore his patient's concern and prescribed! a 
“high calorie . . . low residue diet.” Fatima “appeared to doubt” the “ad- 
vantage” of inflicting such a diet on her brother but said nothing, and for 
day or two Jinnah seemed to eat better, for the wise doctor also pre 
soribed “a digestive mixture.” 

Baklsh did the best, in fnet, that any medical practitioner could have 
done, He “rang wp” the eiyil surgeon from Quelta, who drove wp to Ziarat 
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‘next morning with his clinical pathologist and brought along his micro- 
scope and reagents to test Jinnah’s blood sputum and do the usual labora- 
tory work, Their lab “fndings” confirmed the colonel’ “suspicions” With 
50 Important a patient, however, further corroboration was considered es- 
seatial before surrendering hope to the fatal disease that was consuming. 
his lungs. So Bakhsh wired his own hospital in Lahore and ordered three 
of its best specialists to fly to Ziarat, telling one of them to bring his por- 
table x ray along, Then he wired Karachi for special medicines. Within the 
week most of Pakistan's advanced medical people were flown or driven 
1,500 feet above sea level to Ziarat; they concentrated on the dying old. 
rman who coughed without respite in that remote spot, whose strange name 
means “burial tomb,” like the ancient ziggurat mound of Mesopotamia 
erected at the dawn of civilization to house the remains of a god-king. 
Bakhsh recalled, 


While 1 was telling him the grave news 1 watched him intently. 
He , . . remained quito calm and all he said after 1 had finished 
‘was, “Have you told Miss Jinnah?” I replied, “Yes, Sir. . . I had to 
take her into confidence.” The Quaid-i-Azam interrupted me and 
sald, “No, you shouldn't have done it. After all she is a woman” I 
expressed regret for the pain caused to his sister. . .. The Quaid-i 
‘Azan listened patiently and in the end said, “It doesn't matter, what 
is done is done. Now tell me all about it. How long have ¥ had this 
disease? What are the chances of my overcoming it? How long will 
the treatment last? I should like to know everything and you. must 
not hesitate to tell me the whole truth.” ... Cseplied that I... 
felt confident that with the aid of the latest drugs there should be « 
fair chance of a considerable improvement 


Ispahant flew in from New York that week and offered to arrange for: 
tany “medical aid from America” that might be needed, which he wit 
ready to bring in a “special plane” if Dr. Bakhsh thought it advisable. “He 


enquired about the nature of the illuesswhich, of course, T could nat 


reveal,” Bakhsh noted, allowing Jinnah’s friend to see him alone. Hows 
ever, “After his interview he came downstairs visibly moved. I hoped Ie 
hhael not betrayed hhis anxiety before the patient. In his evident concern he 
repeated his offer of medical help from America. .. .” But there was othe 
{ing any American doctor could have done that Bakhsh was not trying, to 
do, No cure had been discovered for the tuberculosis-turmed-to-lung-cate 
cer that had by then almost totally consumed both of his lungs. 
Liaquat arrived shortly after Ispabiani left and spent about half 

hour alone with Jinnah, He must have seen what anyone allowed close 
enough to look could have seen=the governor-general was dying, The 
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Quaid-i-Azam would son to be no more, and the burden of leading Paki- 
stan would fall upon his shoulders, his ulcer, his life, Fatima, who had 
never really liked either Liaquat or his begum—~(perhaps she blamed them 
both for helping lure Jinnah back to India from his Hampstead retreat, 
where she and her beloved brother might have lived their lives out in 
peace and quiet contentment), subsequently reported that after Liaquat 
left, Jinnah told her with trembling voice, “Do you know why he has 
come? He wants to know how serious my illness is, how long T will lst” 
Tt was doubtless trae, yet hardly as opprobrious ax Fatima considered it, 
under the circumstances, There was, after all, still a nation to be run— 
millions of displaced persons to be fed and cared for, an undeclared war 
in Kashmir to be fought, a constitution to be drafted, dissident Bengalis, 
Pathans, Baluchis, Punjabis, and Sindis somehow to be satisfied, To Lia- 
quat, « displaced Nawabzada from the United Provinces and Oxford, it 
rust have seemed odd to be there in Ziarat, still a mere “courtier” to that 
imperious regal couple, though he was almost fifty-three, The prime minis- 
ter would have litle more than three years after Jinnah died before a hired 
assassin's bullet claimed his life in mid-October 1951, in Rawalpindi, Dr. 
Bakhsh remarked of Liaquat: 


Downstairs in tho drawing room I met the Prime Minister. He anx- 
fously enquired about the Quaid-‘-Azam, complimented me on hi 
ing won the first round by securing the patient's confidence, and 
expressed the hope that it would contsibute to his recovery. He also 
‘urged me to probe into the root cause of the persistent disease, 1 
assured him that despite the Quaid-i-Azam's serious condition there 
was reason to hope that if he responded to the latest medicines 
which had been sent for from Karachi he might yet overcome the 
trouble, and that the most hopeful feature was the patients strong 
power of resistance. I was moved by the Prime Minister's deep con- 
‘cer for the health of his Chief and old comrade.” 

Streptomycine arrived und was administered, but “miracle” drug that 

It was, it could not achieve the impossible, Nor did the Td prayers of Jin- 

nah’s nation, voiced from every mosque in Pakistan and elsewhere through- 

out the Muslim world on Angust 7, suffice to tum the inexorable tide of 
the insidious disease that silently consumed his Ings. By August 9 edema 
of the feet set in, and the medical staff surrounding the Quaid decided it 
would be best to remove him to a lower altitude, Ziarat’s rarefied atino- 
sphere appeared to be imposing too great a strain on his failing heart and 

Kidneys. Injections of coraming and ultraviolet therspy proved useless, 

Jinnah, however, was relictant to move anywhere, expecially on the eve of 

Tavdependenes Day, which war procholy when Bakhsh advised diving 
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him down to Quetta, “This is impossible,” the governor-general replied. 
“The earliest would be the 15th.” They feared that date might be too late, 
enlisting Fatima’s support in pressing him till at last he agreed. 

Jinnab’s final journey home began on August 13 at 3:30 ras. He in 
sisted on wearing “a brand new suit with a tie to match, and a handker- 
chief in his vanity pocket,” Fatima recalled. “I helped him put on his 
polished pump shoes, He was brought dawn on a stretcher and was placed 
{n a semi-reelining position in the back of the big Humber car, in which 
we travelled to Quetta” Though many “precautions” had been taken t© 
keep the move “top secret,” cheering crowds lined the road along their 
Winding descent, The Humber had escort cars and a jeep feont and ream, 
50 it was quite a convoy with the governor-generat’s handsome bine fa 
flying as they bumped over the rocky illsurfaced road that bad 
bbome so important or imposing an entourage hefore. They stopped for tea 
about a mile past the Rest House, since Jinnah had noticed “about a 
men” standing around there and wanted no intrusive eyes seeing 
‘weak he was. Dr. Bakhsh remembered: 


‘We reached Quetta just before sunset after about four hours’ driv- 
ing, The Residency had been cleared of all visitors, and we shifted: 
‘him on stretcher to his bed-room on the first foor. - . . 1 examined 
his pulse and found that every tenth or fifteenth beat was missing. . 
{ateibed the abnormality inthe pute to the exhaustion of the jour 
‘ney and hoped it would disappear with rest. .... Next morning, 
‘Ait the 1th, was the Anniversary of the estallibment of Pal 
stan, We visited the Quaid-i-Azam at about 830... 1 said: “Si, 
‘we are very fortunate in having brought you down to Quetta with 
‘out any mishap, It was risky to shift you from Ziarat in such a weak 
state,» ." The Quaid-i-Azam smiled, saying, “Yes, Tam glad you 
hhave brought me here. I was caught in a trap at Ziarat.”™ 


AA statement published that morning in Pakistan's daily newspapers was 
catitled the Quaid-Azam’s “Message” to the “Citizens of Pakistan” but 
‘was obviously composed in Karachi not Ziarat: 


Today we are celebrating the first anniversary of our freedom, We 
have faced the year with courage, determination and imagination, 
and the record of our achievements has been  wondevful one in 
warding off the blows of the enemy. . . . I congratulate you all—my 
Ministers under the leadership ofthe Prime Minister. 


Jinnah Tad written none of it, of course, He wrote nothing any’ longer 
ately glanced at the morning newspapers, How remote that glorious 
Fiago tide with Mountbatten must have seemed fo hiun om this frst anak 
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versary—the air ringing with shouts of “Pakistan Zindabad” and his most 
pressing fear of death then from an unknown assassn's bullet, The count- 
Tess “traps” set for him, some baited so handsomely-provincial governor, 
prime minister, knighthood—he had eluded them all. Daggers, guns, 
bombs, all of them had missed the Grey Wolf. He had proved himself too 
fast, too elusive, too strong for them 

‘The third week in August, Jinnab's appetite improved slightly, He asked 
for halva and purées, two delicacies his doctor initially had feared might 
be too “heavy” for him to digest, but Fatima wisely fed her brother his 
favorites, and they seemed to cheer hin up. The doctors tried to get him 
to move as much as possible by sitting him up in bed for his meals, then 
standing him on his feet, walking him a bit, trying to keep his muscles 
from atrophying, and trying to help his digestive system to function, He 
became more irritable; he yelled at everyone for not being more “punc- 
tual," and Fatima explained that “her brother attached « great deal of im- 
portance to punctuality, and had all his hife been most punctual himsell."™ 

Jinnak’s doctor was “shocked” to find that his patient weighed only 
‘eighty pounds. It was clear to all those at the Quaidi-Azam's bedside that 
if he was ever to return alive to his capital he would have to be flown back 
there very soon. Jinnah asked for permission to resume smoking. (He had 
smoked an average of fifty or more Craven A cigarettes a day over the last 
thirty years.) The doctor permitted him to have one cigarette a day, ord 
ing him not to inhale. Soon, however Bakhsh agreed to double his “ratio 


It did us good to see him enjoying it, . . since in a habitual smoker 
the first sign of recovery was commoaly a craving for and pleasure 
in smoking, ... Next morning T noticed four cigarette stumps in 
the ashtray on the table by his bedside . . . the patient had ex- 
‘ceeded his allowance. . , . Looking at the ashtray, I remarked that 
hhe appeared to have enjoyed his cigarettes. Tho Quaid-1-Azam took 
the hint, and ingeniously replied: “Yes, but didn't you tell me there 
was no harm in smoking if 1 didh’t inhale?” . . . his mind was re- 
‘gaining sts old legal quality, and we welcomed this additional sign 
of recovery.** 
arette smoke did not help heal his lungs, however, so the doctors con: 
ved advising him to moderate his smoking and return to Karachi. But 
wh did not want to go “home” to the governor-general’s mansion as an 
invalid.” He suggested « few quieter places on the plains, Sibi and Mak, 
‘but both of thase wore hot, dusty, and remote, 

He said to Bakhsh: "Don't take te to Karachi on erutehes. E want to go 
‘hore whem Lean walk from the ear 40 my room, You kiow, from the: porch 
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‘you have to pass the A.D.C/s room and then the Military Secretary's be- 
fore you reach mine. I dislike being carried om a stretcher from the car to 
amy foom.” He wanted none of his Karachi staff to see him this way, too 
weak to stand up, Jinnah practically stopped eating after August 28, and 
‘whenever Bakhsh tinged him to take some food, he was told, "Doctor, you 
are overfeeding me. I have never taken so much food before, even when 1 
‘was quite well. . .. Some years ago we had a European diplomat to din- 
ner in Bombay. He did not take the soup when it was served. I noticed this 
but thought perhaps he was not fond of soup. When the fish was brought 
hhe refused that also, Iwas surprised but kopt quiet. But when the joint was 
served and he didn’t touch it, 1 couldn't refrain from asking him the reason 
of this abstinence. Our gnest replied that he had been living on lettuce for 
six months. We were all the more surprised because he appeared to be i 
very good health, Naw do you think a man can live for such a long time on 
lettuce and maintain good health?™® 

Jinnah lived on a few cups of tea and coffee, and some plain water to 
swallow his pills. He “lay in bed quietly all day,” listless, apathetic, de: 
prossed. “Fati, Tam no longer interested in living. The sooner I go the Bete 
ter,” he confessed before the month ended. “It does sot matter whether 1 
live or die,” he told Bakhsh on August 29, Bakhsh “noticed tears in his eyes 
‘and was startled by this manifestation of feeling in one generally looked: 
Upon as unemotional and unbending. ... T had always felt that he hi 
been kept going, despite his low vitality, by an indomitable will... 
‘knew from experience that when a patient gave up the fight no treatment, 
howover perfect, could achieve much, and was, therefore, greally distr 
to find that the man of iron will had given up the fight 

By September, Jinnah had pneumonia as well as tuberculosis and cancer 
of the lungs. His temperature rose to about 100° with his pulse dispropor 
tionately higher and his heartbeat was irregular, occasionally missing. Oxj= 
gon was required to help him breathe. Ispahni was cabled to call Dy 
Hinshaw of the Mayo Clinic in Minnesota to fly immediately to Quetta 
for consultation Bakhsh also sent for Dr. M. A. Mistry from Karachh, 
Mistry arrived the next moraing, September 9. Mistry and Bakhsh had been 
classmates at Guy's Hospital in London, where both had received thelf 
M.D in 1931. After examining the patient, Mistry confirmed his friends 
diagnosis, treatment, and adviee, judging that there was really wot 
‘more any American doctor could do, Jinnah was heatd muttering, aloud 
he tossed about uncomfortably in bed . . “Th Kashmir Commission 
an appointment with me today, why haven't they: tumed up? Where 
theye™ 

‘The governor-goneral's Viking anid two Dakota airplanes to carry 
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staff and Iuggage arrived at Quetta airport and were ready to take off by 
2.00 ras. on September 11, 1948, “As his stretcher was taken into the Vi- 
King’s cabin,” Fatima recalled, “the pilot and crew lined up and saluted him, 
re in turn lifted his hand feebly. . ... A bed had been improvised in the 
front cabin and I sat with him, along with Dr, Misty... . Oxygen eylin- 
ders and a gus mask were ready. . . . After about two hours flying, we 
landed at the Air Force base at Mauripur at 4:15 pm. Here he had landed 
just over a year ago, full of hope and confidence that he would help build 
Pakistan into a great nation. Then thousands had thronged to welcome him, 
But today, as instructed . .. there was no one at the airport. Colonel 
greeted us as we caine out of the phune.” Knowles wns fins 
uy secretary and had brought the army ambulance into which 
the governor-general was carried on his stretcher, Fatima and a Quetta 
‘murse, Sister Dunham, sat inside the rear of the ambulanco with Jinnah, 
while the doctors followed in the governor-genera’s new Cadillac limousine. 

"After we had covered about four or five miles, the ambulance coughed 
‘and came to a sudden stop. Five minutes later,” Fatima reported, “I got out 
‘only to be told that it had run out of petrol, but the driver was also fdget- 
ng with the engine . . . there was no breeze, and the humid heat was op- 
pressive. To add to his discomfort, scores of fies buzzed around his face, 
‘and be did not have the strength to brush them away. . . . Sister Dunham 
and fanned him in tums, waiting for another ambulance to arrive. 
Every minute was an eternity of agony. He could not be shifted to the 
Cadillac as it was not big enough for the stretcher." 

“Wondering what had happened,” wrote Bakhsh, “I got out and found 
that there had been a breakdown due to engine trouble. The driver assured 
us that he would soom put it right, but he fiddled with the engine for about 
twenty minutes, and the ambulance would not start. Miss Jinnah sent the 
Military Secretary to fetch another ambulance, Dr, Mistry went with him, 
J examined him (Jinnah) and was horrified to find his pulse becoming 
‘weaker and irregular. Iran . . . and brought back a thermos flask contain- 
ing hot tea. Miss Jinnah quickly gave him a cup. . . . What a catastrophe 
if, having survived the aie journey, he were to die by the roud-side."®” 

It was a lonely stretch of highway leading south toward Karachi, 
“Nearby stood hundreds of huts belonging to the refugees,” noted Fatima, 
“who went about their business, not knowing that their Quaid, who had 
seven them a homeland, was in their midst, tying helpless, Cars honked 
heir way past, buses and trucks rumbled by, and we stood there im- 
mobilized in an ambulance that refused to move an inch. ,. , We waited 
for over one hour, and no hour, in my life has been s0 long: and full of 
anguish 
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The trip from the airport to the government house took half as long as 
the entire fight from Quetta. They reached the governor-gencral's mansion 
at 6:10 Pat, “He slept for about two hours,” Fatima noted, “then he opened 
his eyes and... . whispered, ‘Fati, . ..’ His head dropped slightly to the 
right, his eyes closed. T ran out of the room erying, ‘Doctor, doctor. Come 
‘quickly. My brother is dying. Where are the doctors?’ In a few moments 
they were there, examining him and giving him injections. 1 stood there, 
‘motionless, speechless. Then T saw them cover his body, head to foot, with 
the sheet . . . and fainted on the floor.” 

Quaid--Azam Jinnah died at 10:20 rat. on September 11, 1948. All that 
remained of him weighed only seventy pounds. Wrapped in a simple 
shroud, he was buried the next day in Karachi, where a handsome domed 
‘monument of pink marble now stands, housing the remains of one of hise 
tory’s most remarkable, tenacious, enigmatic figures. 


Fatima Jinnah, who inherited most of her brother's estate, remained in 
Pakistan til her death on July 9, 1967. In 1964-65, the Madar-Mil 
("Mother of the Nation”), tried to follow in her brother's political 
bby running for president of Pakistan against Field Marshal Ayub 
She ran a vigorous campaign as the candidate for Ayub's united opposit 
and won great support in the east; but she was defeated because of Ayul 
“basic democracy” technique of undemocratic elections. After that she 
sumed her former life of luxurions isolation, spending her final years in 
tual solitude and reflecting on the remarkable man to whom she had 
voted herself 

Jinnah’s daughter Dina never joined her father in Pakistan while 
lived; she came to Karachi only for his funeral. When Dina married 
Wadia, a Patsicborn Christian, Jinnah tried his best to dissuade her, 
almost as far as Sir Dinshaw Petit had with his daughter. As Justice Chagl 
recalled: “Jinnah, in his usual imperious manner, told her that there 
tillions of Muslim boys in India, and she could have anyone she chose 
‘Then the young lady, who was more than a match for her father, replied: 
‘Father, there were millions of Mustim girls in India. Why did you not 
‘marry one of them?" Jinnah never spoke to his daughter after she mats 
ted, And though they did correspond, he always addressed her formally as 
“Mrs, Wadia” and never talked of her to his friends, insisting, indeed, that 
hho had “no daughter." 

Dina and Neville Wadia kept house i Bombay and hael two chil 
soon after which they separated, Neville, who presided over the Ws 
commercial ancl textile empire there, passed! control of his business om 
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his son Nusli, who chairs the board of Wadia Industries, Ltd, and has two 
sons, Jinnah’s only great grandchildren, who live in Bombay as citizens of 
India, Dina and Neville had a daughter as well, who apparently lives in 
Manhattan as something of a “recluse” but was “too young to remember 
[Jinnah] and saw litle of him,” according to her father. Neville Wadia 
left India after divorcing Dina, choosing to reside in Switzerland, Dina 
‘moved to New York City and lived alone in a splendid apartment on Madi- 
son Avene until at least 1982, Thus, none of Jinnah’s direct descendants 
‘ever opted for Pakistan, 
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